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THE FRASERIANS; 
OR, 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YEAR THIRTY-FIVE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


* * * * * After much deliberation, it was resolved that we should 


meet together, and dine. As for the material and manner of dining, it has been 
of late so often introduced to public attention, that it would be a mere waste of 
time to go over it. Any body, with Ude—not our old friend and collaborateur 
in proper person, but Ude the book, Ude the collector of savoury pages —at his 
elbow, can make a dinner on paper, which would astonish the multitude from 
Truro to Thurso. This, be it understood, is the secret of the fashionable authors. 
Many a novel-monger is by no means a “dinner-monger 3 especially if that word 
should be pronounced as it was in the days of Shakespeare. 

We met at a round table, to prevent quarrels about precedency. Believe us, 
we had not thought of the supremacy of Arthur at the time we chose la table ronde. 
The time is not long overpast since we were angry enough with the Arthur to 
whom we refer—but let that be done now. Let bygones be bygones, said 
Dominie Sampson, or Colonel Mannering, or both. The old inseription engraved 
on the tomb at Tintagel has come in a measure to pass : — 


“Hic Jacer Arntuurus, Rex QuonpamM Rexque Fururus.” 
An inscription which in free English may run thus :— 


Once on a-time, when Key was mayor, 
The rabble raised an uproar rare 
(It was before the time when Key 
Had made the slight parental slip,* 
That for some office-pelf, and pay, 
Induced him certain dates to slip; 


* Those verses were written before Sir John Key, the first baronet of the Grey————— 
administration, and the two-years-lord-mayor of the rump of the Common Council, 
had received the thanks of his ward! The thanks of Langbourne! In returning his 
compliments for this piece of attention, Sir John quite forgot to say any thing about 
the merits or the years of his son. He did not turn the Master Key in the Ward. 
In defect of this, he was infinitely brilliant on his patriotic exertions in restoring th 
price of paper to the government. Nobody forgets the celebrated saying of Doctor 
Johnson: ‘* Patriotism, sir! patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel!’’ Heaven 
forefend that we should apply this observation to the gentleman who has obtained 
the thanks of Langbourne! We have only one question to ask, viz, Who will 
ever submit to the en of being thanked by that ward again ? 
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Which, if his oath was worth a rap, 
Had proved that Lady Key had brought 
A jolly bantling on her lap 
Some year or two before she ought) ; 
And down, for that and weiglitier reasons, 
Sunk Wellington for certain seasons. 
But even then some Merlin said, 
Arthur is only gone a while— 
Again he’ll raise his hook-nosed head ; 
And many, who now would wish him sped, 
At his return will smile. 
Causes of wrath foregone or past, 
The Tories of all shades at last 
His quick return will greet ! 
I prophesy, 
With certain eye, 
That four years will not quite go by 
Ere the Duke Arthur we again shall meet, 
Just as of old, the Lord in Downing Street. 


Five-and-twenty lines of English—for such on computation will our version be 
found to be—is, we own, a pretty considerable enlargement ofa Latin hexameter, 
no matter what may be its age. 

We conversed most picturesquely on every thing that occurred ; but literature 
and politics were, as might naturally be expected, the staple commodities of our 
conversation. We condemned most liberally all persons who differed with us in 
either—and with equal liberality extolled our friends in the several departments 
to the highest heaven. Mingled with this conversation, doubtless were 
those topics which an eminent Whig minister (Sir Robert Walpole) recom- 
mended for general use, as being those on which every man thinks he can shine 
—and no small quantity of time, not occupied in the natural business of filling 
and emptying glasses, was spent in the divine pastime of song. We forget our 
Anglo-Saxon, though we once were as distinguished as Kemble, Walesby, or 
Wright, in the tongue spoken by our ancestors — 


Ere yet the Norman bowman’s stroke 

King Harold’s line at Hastings broke, 

And bowed the Saxon to his yoke. 
But the chant of King Canute* frequently rushed to our ears mental, as we 
listened to the symphony around — 


Merry were the men of Fraser’s song, 
As they the bottle pushed along : 
Surely, thought we, a pleasant thing 
It is to hear such minstrels sing. 


Of course, Croquis was put into requisition ; and the result of his labours will 
be found in the adjoining plate—or, indeed, we should rather say dish, for it 
makes two of our plates. 

The time the artist has chosen is when Dr. Maginn has thought proper to 
get up to make a speech —God knows about what! The fate of his oratory 
appears to be that of several more distinguished speech manufacturers. He 
seems to be, as he indeed was, very earnest; but the congregated audience 





* Which was as follows: 
Memie pungen Se Munecher binnen Ely. 
Sa Cnut ching peu Sen by. 
popes enicy noen se lant. 
anv hene pe ber Munecher peng. 
Thus Englished in Ritson’s Ancient Songs, vol. i. p. 44: 
‘* The monks in Ely sweetly sung, 
Whilst Canute the king there row’d along ; 
* Row near the land, knights’ (quoth the king), 
‘ And let us hear the song they sing,’ ” 
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1835.] The Fraserians. 3 
were by no means an auditory. If what he speaks is wisdom, it is like the 
wisdom which cries out and is not regarded. To his left are three reverend 
divines, of three different persuasions, but all staunch friends of ours. Next, 
under the Doctor’s elbow, is Irving—alas! no more—of the Kirk of Scotland, 
as he at least once was, and as he fondly and fervently believed he was to the 
latest hour of his life, the eloquent, the enthusiastic, the learned, the honest, 
the bonourable, the upright, and the good, This panegyric comes from the heart. 
There is Irving, who might have been mistaken, whom we believe to be mis- 
taken in his latter days, but who in his own soul was true. 

On the right-hand of Dr. Maginn is one of the most enthusiastic admirers of 
Irving, Mr. Procter, better known in the literary world by the name of Barry 
Cornwall. It is only fair to say, that at our last meeting the poet of Mirandola 
was deeply affected when he spoke of his old friend. 

“]Tam not much in the way,” said he, “ of writing any thing now but con- 
veyances, and do not feel equal to the task, even if I wished to attempt it, of 
eulogising Irving; but, if the company permit, I'll read a paper which a dear 
crony of mine has committed to my hands, and in which will be found some 
eloquent observations on my departed ghostly adviser.” 

The permission to read was immediately granted ; and Hook, observing that 
a Proctor was appropriately engaged in reading ecclesiastic%! documents, recom- 
mended Barry Bryan a dram to clear his throat: which being demolished, he, 
with a tremulous voice and watery eye, proceeded to read as follows : 

“ Par bonheur, ou par malheur (said Prince Fugene), j'appartiens tout entier 
a Uhistoire. And when a great man falls, it is our duty to record all the traits of 
character while they are fresh in the memory, that materials may remain for the 
future historian. The only fear is lest those who have recently come in contact 
with the man should be blinded by prejudice, or warped by partiality,and so give 
a false colouring to the facts, But, though this objection applies to records trans- 
mitted by those who have been in collision or co-operation with him that is gone, 
they alone can furnish facts sufficiently accurate and minute to form a true esti- 
mate of his character. Let the survivors record what they know, and posterity 
from these facts will draw an impartial inference. And more especially when it 
happens that, through the importance of the services on the one hand, or the heat 
of contention on the other, a great man has been either too highly or too tightly 
esteemed by his contemporaries, it becomes the duty of all who knew him to state 
fully a/l they knew. It is only from such records that the historian can collect 
his materials: posterity will balance the facts, and adjust the estimate ; let us 
endeavour faithfully to discharge our duty, by transmitting to them the means for 
forming it truly. 

“And would that we had on the present occasion such another as Edward 
Irving to record over his tomb the loss which mankind has sustained in him ! 
Would that we knew one so generous towards worth in another,—so charitable to 
imperfections — rejoicing over every thing good — compassionate towards every 
thing evil—so capable of appreciating, and so delighted in eliciting, whatever was 
noble and excellent in man, and consecrating all to the glory of God. 

“ But our present purpose is not to eulogise,-we merely wish to record a few 
instructive particulars concerning Edward Irving as a man and as a theologian,— 
in either of which characters he is justly appreciated by those only who have 
known him intimately and long. And in both these aspects, to those who knew 
him well, there was a progressive and accelerating advance towards perfection, as 
he drew near the end of his course; the last years of his life being the most 
instructive, the most lovely as a man, the most exemplary as a Christian. 

“ The first great feature in Edward Irving’s character was godliness, and its 
correspondent depertment towards man, a reverence for station and authority. 
It was manifested in every thing he did, in every word he spoke, that in God he 
lived, and moved, and had his being: no act was done by him but in prayer ; 
every blessing was received with thanksgiving to God,—every friend was dis- 
missed with a parting benediction. (The next great feature in his character was 
purity and simplicity, which was in Pret only the result and the expression of 
that habitual piety towards God avhich dwelt in him continually. God was con- 
tinually in his thoughts, and he therefore ever sought fur traces of God in His 
image, man. 
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“¢ The natural endowments both of mind and body were in Edward Irving on 
a gigantic scale. All must acknowledge this who have known him or his writ- 
ings; though few are aware that so much could be done either physically or 
morally by one who was only in his forty-second year. But his mind was very 
early developed, and by its extraordinary vigour taxed his body beyond what 
even his strength, though Herculean, could bear; and a man naturally robust in 
his forty-second year manifested, in grey hairs and a wasted frame, all the symp- 
toms of premature old age. The steps by which such a mind was developed are 
most instructive, and highly interesting; and the circumstances which led to 
results producing so great a sensation throughout the whole Christian community 
ought to be generally known, and will be more appreciated in his death than in 
his life. 

“ Edward Irving was not born in circumstances which would have led 
another to these results, or which even in him did of necessity lead to them [but 
this only makes it the more profitable to trace those various incidents which 
operated upon his naturally strong cliaracter, and led, in the providence of God, 
to his becoming one of the greatest reformers in the church, and the reviver of 
spirituality both among his friends and opponents]. His friend Coleridge, in his 
Aids to Reflection, designated him as a mighty wrestler for truth, and one in 
whom, more than in any other man, the spirit of Martin Luther seemed to be 
revived. And Thelwall, who was equally opposed to them both, has said of 
Mr. Irving, ‘ He has certainly great powers, a brilliant imagination, great com- 
mand of language, an original turn of mind, and even reckless boldness in pro- 
claiming his opinions. Jie has also not unfrequently detected errors and evils 
which more or less prevail; and I cannot help suspecting, that, if he had not 
uttered some important but unwelcome truths, he might have broached all his 
errors (awful as they are) without provoking much opposition or censure.’— 
Sermons, p. 459. 

“‘The mind of Edward Irving shewed great strength at a very early age. 
Before he had attained his thirteenth year he was a good mathematician, and 
knew Greek well: we have heard that he read through the first five books of Euclid 
in four days, and six books of Homer in a still shorter time, at twelve years of 
age ; and that Leslie, observing his mathematical talent, strongly recommended 
his devoting himself wholly to this, instead of entering the church. At seventeen 
he was master of a large school in his native land. Butt he circumstance of his 
early life which most decidedly gave the peculiar tone to his character, and most 
contributed to draw forth is st.ength, was meeting with Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. 
when a boy, at a farm-house near his father’s. Though only a boy, he justly ap- 
preciated the ‘ judicious Loo! .r,” and from this source he derived accurate 
theology and sound doctrine ide his studies; while he also learned what the 
true standing of a church is. ° .a learning these great truths imbibed a partiality 
for the nervous though enti. ted phraseology in which they were expressed by 
Hooker. This is the true » . sart of that taste for profound theology, that reve- 


rence for establishments that relish for the phrase of olden time, which some 
attributed to affectation ingularity. There was in truth no affectation in him ; 
these peculiarities were come habitual and natural to him, and it required 
thought and effort to av . them; which was continually apparent to those who 
saw him often, and wh : wiably found that all his peculiarities both of manner 
and expression becam- 9s: strongly marked when he became most animated, at 
which times itis obvi _—_—-iat a man is most natural: he forgets to be affected in 
proportion as he becc 1 1imated. 

“ The next great ily. given to the mind of Edward Irving was, by being 
brought in contact v |: —~ sleridge, to whom he was introduced by Basil Mon- 


tague. From assistau! .~ Dr. Chalmers at Glasgow, where we think he acquired 
nothing save a thirst for popularity, which it cost him many a pang to subdue, he 
had been invited to the small church and still smaller congregation in Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden. There he very soon attracted an audience which, for talent and 
station in life, for variety of doctrine in the churches from whence they came, and 
for the distances they came, was, we believe, unprecedented. Under these cir- 
cumstances he was speedily brought into means of intimate acquaintance with the 
élite of the religious world, and soon after with Coleridge ; and he often expressed 
the estimate he formed of them, and of the service which Coleridge did him, in a 
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single sentence—comparing himself to a ship drifting with the tide towards a 
sandbank, when Coleridge took him in tow and launched him into deep waters 
again. 

“ It is only to a ship that a sandbank is fatal ; the small craft may approach 
it with safety ; and the minnows of the brook and the tunnies of the shoal know 
not the wonders of the deep: they that go down to the sea in ships, that do busi- 
ness in great waters,—these see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the 
deep. And therefore it is in the very nature of things, that those who are repre- 
sented by the small fry of the shoals, aud the light skiffs which sail over the sand- 
bank, or traffic upon it quite at their ease, should not only shrink from the perils 
of the deep themselves, but should condemn as fool-hardy and presumptuous all 
who launch forth. 

*‘ Coleridge had a mind which could only be fully appreciated by one of 
similar capacity and power, and this he found in Edward Irving; it therefore 
became as great a delight to the one to impart as to the other to receive. And it is 
not easy to ascertain whether Coleridge most loved and respected Irving or Irving 
Coleridge; each has recorded his high estimation of the other,— Irving i in the 
dedication of his missionary sermon, Coleridge in the notes to his Aids to Re- 


flection. 


“This is not the place for shewing wherein Coleridge’s strength lay, or 
wherefore it was that in him it turned to so little account. But the lessons he 
taught Irving enabled him to bring at once into practical bearing upon theology 
and upon morals all the deepest truths of philosophy,— the matured results of a 
long literary life, devoting almost exclusively to metaphysical research a mind of 
unusual comprehension and accuracy. 

“The effect became immediately apparent in a course of sermons on the 
Trinity, which were preached in Hatton Garden, though not published till many 
years after, and when Mr. Irving had removed to Regent Square. Those dis- 
courses were delivered when his popularity was at its zenith, and received by all 
with the greatest applause, and produced in multitudes an effect which has 
abidden to the present time. None could then see any thing but truth, and 
beauty, and orthodoxy, in those discourses which are now stigmatised as heretical 
and di ingerous by a very large portion of the religious world. 

“ These animosities will now, in some measure, subside: Edward Irving is 
gone to his rest, and the survivors have taken their stand on one side or the other. 
But the truths which he proclaimed will not die with him,— they will be only 
the more dearly cherished by those who knew him ; and they may perchance be 
listened to by many who knew him not, but who had imbibed from others a pre- 
judice which made them reject every thing which came from Edward Irving.” 

Much satisfaction was expressed at the conclusion of this paper. 

“ T have left out a few sentences,” said Barry Cornwall, “ wishing to read 
short; but have preserved the material parts.” 

** Certainly,” observed Theodore Hook, “ we quarrel not with the omission. 
I remember the sermons to which allusion is made —I attended them very 
devoutly at the time. Every body used to go there. I recollect Canning, and 
Fred. Robinson (he who is Lord Ripon now), and Lady Jersey, and the Mar- 
chioness of Conyngham — all the world and his wife were there. 

“* Yes,” said Lockhart, aside, “ I recollect that you wrote a capital song 
about him at the time, called Parson Squintem. Nothing could be better; it 
was one of the best things you ever did — excellent as some hundreds of your 
songs have been.” 

“ Tush!” whispered Hook. “ Irving did us good service afterwards, and 
there is no use of reviving old jokes.” 

** Does any one in the present company know any thing of a couple of 
Spenserian stanzas, which, | am told, were suggested by a passage in one of 
these sermons ?” asked Turpin Ainsworth, looking piously pretty over his glass. 

All knowledge on the subject was immediately denied. 

“ A story Irving told of St. Augustine, in a sermon,” continued Turpin, “ was 
turned into verse thus i 

“ That Augustine, after all,” said Mahony, “ was a queer saint enough. I 
speak, of course, pace ecclesia ; but I do not forget that Martin Luther was an 
Augustinian, and his Confessions ——” 










what brings you to our board ? 
of cleverness, joviality, and talent? What says Ariosto ? 
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«* Will you translate them, Father?” said Banks. “I am told there are 
prime pieces in them, quite worthy of the pen of Béranger himself.” __ 
“ I do not know any thing about it,” replied the divine. ‘ But, Ainsworth, 
where are your verses ?” 
“ Ay,” said Hook, ‘ we call for Spensers when we wish a tale cut short.” 
Turpin, with most graceful and Manchester delivery, repeated as follows : 


“ Long had Augustine o’er the sacred tome 
Studied, with anxious musings deep and high, 
Of mau’s first destiny and final doom, 
And of the Godhead one in Trinity. 
In vain did he his restless thought apply,— 
Exhaust in vain the functions of his mind ; 
No way he found to solve the mystery 
That drove him on in meditation blind,— 
Tossed as a storm-vexed ship by the relentless wind. 


Heated and feverish, he laid down his book, 
And went to wander by the ocean side ; 
Where much his faith strange doubts and scruples shook. 
‘Why am I thus abandoned without guide, 
My reason mocked, my soul unsatisfied ? 
Can I believe that which to understand 
Is to my utmost stretch of thought denied ?” 
So spoke the saint; and, lo! upon the strand 
He saw a fair young boy, Ione, labouring in the sand. 


With a small vessel from the foaming sea 
He toiled in drawing portions of the wave, 
Which in a shallow sand-hole carefully 
He poured with anxious look and action grave. 
Augustine watched awhile the blooming knave, 
And asked him why such toil he chose to waste ? 
The boy, still labouring on, quick answer gave,— 
‘ I mean to empty out the ocean vast, 
And all its surging waves into this hole to cast.’ 


‘ O, foolish boy !’ exclaimed the saint, the main 
Is all too mighty for this tiny hole!’ 

‘ O, foolish saint!’ returned the boy again, 
God is too mighty for thy tiny soul ! 

Sooner will I the streams of ocean roll 
Into this shallow cranny by its shore 

Than in thy bounded intellect the whole 

Of God’s unbounded nature thou shalt pour. 


Back to thy books, good saint, with humbler mind once more.’ ” 


So spoke we of Irving. 
When his face was first sketched for this group, we thought not to have 
been called upon to pronounce his funeral oration. Next him sits in the circle the 
merry countenance of Father Prout, spectacled, and intellectual. 
“ What brings me,” he answers, “ but the love 


*O gran bonta de Cavalieri antichi 
Eran nemici, eran de fe diverse,’ 


and so forth. Shall I put it for you into English ? 


“ I tell you, my friends, I’d not give a potato 


For your Tories or Whigs, for your high Church or low ; 


Such matters as those I have nothing to say to — 
For all that I care, you may vote ay or no. 


O rare Jesuit! 
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As the Moslem and Christian, in days of crusading, 
Would sometimes agree on a point of their creed, 
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Let the potheen we quaff in like good cause be aiding, 
And we all will due homage allow to the bead. 


“« The idea,” continued Father Prout, “is, I am afraid, not exactly original ; 


but what of that? What is original ?” 


“ Nothing but translations,” said Hook ; “ for in them you generally find 
what nobody in the world ever dreamt of — least of all, the author translated.” 

“ But,” added Prout, “there is a translator opposite—a brother-spectacle 
of mine, who is not open to the reproach of Mr. H. I lay any wager he will 
turn the verses [ have repeated into Greek, at a moment’s notice.” 

“ Yes,” said Banks, ‘* because such shepherds as you have arranged it 
already: it is as might be expected from the creed of the pair of you—a regular 


” 


cross. 


We hastened to get rid of this indictment in ‘* Banco Regine” as fast as 
possible ; and the gentleman in spectacles complied with the request of his spi- 
ritual pastor as rapidly as possible, by turning his chant into Greek, as follows : 


Ts peos etAss sraipos 
Orris Tuyo weotdeos 
Ey Ayyrue ysverbas* 
Qxovwsrw ve TInase 
Tovs Twgious + Oviryyous 
Exxanciay rs Aswnpw* 
Tomure tiv sum yae 
Kaondr’ oux etsoce 
Qos’ we sos yt Qiros 
Tavrn, uty 1 ex” wrAn, 
Os Boke, Yndutiobs. 


Xeovois wor’ sy warcsois 
Asryovew ws thos yy nv 
Asivosss Lapaxtvvoig 
Srearivaciy Tt oTAUeOU 
Ts doype xowov auoiv 
Tihs wieriws meopaivey® 
Hues ¢’ ofsar’ sraigos 
Tour ys cupPoovorrres 
Qs Xonwaray awavrwy 
** Tlodswvov” sor’ agirroy. 
Adgov rov odavovra 
Axgou imi rxuQous tu- 


* 





UsPicrara Aaresvesy. 


“ That certainly is, like its author, the potato!” said a sound from the bottom 
of the table. It was the voice of Crofton Croker. You see him stretching across 
to Jerdan, hobnobbing. The sketch is consistent in every thing, obeying the 
precept of Horace — 

*¢ Servetur ad imum ;” 


and therefore Crofton’s image is most completely preserved. 

The various interruptions in our narrative, to which we have been exposed, 
have prevented us from enumerating all the representatives of the ecclesiastical 
interest placed under Dr. Maginn’s left elbow. Irving we have mentioned, and 
Prout; but as yet we have omitted to say that the third divine isGleig. There 
he sits harmoniously with the Presbyterian and the Jesuit, as quiet as if he were 
among his own Chelsea pensioners. During the evening he seldom opened his 
lips, save for the sensible purpose of admitting something inside them. 

“It is a pity,” said Fraser, whose figure and nose may be seen peering 
forth at the bottom of the table, “ that the Subaltern is so silent. I wish,” 
he continued, addressing Lockhart (to whom, by the way, he had been about to 
hand a Magazine, it being his usual custom never to forget business), “‘ I wish 
you would ask him to say something.” 

“ Certainly,” said Lockhart, lifting his eye up from some manuscript which 
he was poring over with keen glance —“ certainly. Gleig, have you any thing in 
the professional way, warlike or parsonical, which you could enlighten us with? 
So brilliant a fellow as you are should not be mute. 


Grieve not that the Whigs are out, 
Though the rascals gave you post ; 
Did not all their flunky rout 
For that same, Jack Russell roast, 
And denounce, in accents parious, 
The worthy author of Don Carlos?” 


* Pindarus equidem canit “ agierov wey S3we:” ipsius vero vocis “‘ woduvev"’ derivatio 
perspicue ostendit, ‘‘ rorem monticolam” pre omnibus esse expetendum. 
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“Tam sure, Lockhart,” said Gleig, “‘ I am no more concerned for the routing 
of these good folks than you are—far from it: being always a Tory, I am glad 
to see the Whigs scattered awa’. But as for Lord John Russell, [’ll say that 
the Tory wits make too much of his unlucky tragedy, Don Carlos.” 

“ His bookseller never made any such complaint,” said Theodore Hook. 

“ No matter,” said Gleig ; “ I am not about to panegyrise any Whigs. But 
as Lockhart has asked me to combine in one effusion what will suit both the 
warrior and the ecclesiastic, suppose I try a new 


“ EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


In the days that are gone, when Belasco could fight, 
And Sam, call’d the Dutchman, hit hard, 

The eyes of the Jews were ‘ Jews’ eyes,’ smiling bright, 
That cheer’d gloomy ‘ Vinegar Yard.’ 


And in days that are gone, when John Braham could sing, 
Ere he dock’d off the A from his name, 

The Jews all declared they but wanted a king, 
And theirs would be glory and fame. 


No advocates then had the Jews of their wrong — 
They thought not to share ¢ civil list ;’ 

But still young John Braham could cheer with a song, 
And Sam drub the foes with a fist. 


But now least pretending, they've more of pretence ; 
For Gulley remembers Dutch Sam, 

And how he could damage the organ of sense 
With the ease that spreads raspberry jam. 


Then mourn not, old Judah! your day is at hand, 
A day that will set in fine weather ; 

For though God declares ye dispersed through the land, 
The Whigs will soon bring ye together.” 


It will have been already perceived that we are not even pretending to 
narrate in regular order what occurred on the evening when the company de- 
picted in the plate assembled at the board. We are following the course merely 
of the figures as they occur; endeavouring, as well as memory serves, to recall 
what was said at any period of the night by each. And we may remark that the 
painter, using the power granted to his tribe and their poetical kindred — 

(Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas ;—i. e. 
If you be a painter, 
Or if you be a poet, 
You may sometimes try 
A lump of a lie, 
And nobody will blow it) 


—our painter, we say, taking his privilege, has introduced upon his canvass, 
or rather his paper, “ the cold, the absent, and the dead ;” but in violating this 
unity of time, he has in nothing violated the unity of purpose. Close to Carlyle 
comes, for example, the mild and benignant face of Moir; and under him the 
philosophic physiognomy of Brewster. Opposite is the weather-beaten counte- 
nance of Hogg, the bland and bespectacled aspect of Galt, and the iron visage 
of Dunlop: the hirsute figure of Sir Egerton Brydges confronts the smooth 
cheek of the Pythagorean Macnish. Yet at Musselburgh is Moir; in Edinburgh 
—a town, according to ancient saying,* of less perdurable fame, is Brewster ; 

Hogg is in the savage wastes of Scotland; Dunlop scouring the almost equally 
uncivilised regions that border on the Lake Nipissing ; Macnish inhabits Glasgow 





* “ Musselburgh was a burgh when Edinburgh was nane, 
And Musselburgh will be a burgh when Edinburgh is gane.” 


So the rhyme runs. We do not know what Bellenden Ker would make of it in Dutch. 
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—land of rum; Sir Egerton haunts the shores of the waters of Geneva; Galt, 
in quest of health (which, we are rejoiced to find, he is recovering), roams away 
If they had been here at the time, they 
would have joined us with heart and hand, with body and soul. 
imagine Hogg, as if present, singing with his best voice “ some of theesongs 
he loved to sing”—such as his own “ Donald MacGillivray,” or “ Green grow 
the Rashes, O,” or “ The Dey of Algiers,” or “‘ When the Kye come hame,” 
or, in short, the following, which we know to be a ditty that he chants with 


“THE MISTLETOE. A SONG. 


Of all the nights within the year, 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
That’s the night to lovers dear, 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
When blushing lips that smile at folly, 
As red as berries on the holly, 
Kiss, and banish melancholy. 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 


Ice was glittering on the farm, 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
Woman’s heart was beating warm, 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
And woman’s eyes, when frost is near, 
And chilly dropping snows appear, 
Can make the sunny time of year. 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe! 


Roger Rood the fiddle played, 

Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
Mary at his elbow stayed, 

Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
And, oh! we saw by each fond look, 
And how his trembling quavers shook, 
Her beauty was his music-book. 

Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 


Much he tuned, and much he sung, 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
Mary still about him hung, 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe! 
Till, taking courage, he advanced, 
And struck a jig ; then how we danced ! 
But Mary for his partner chanced. 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe! 


Mary tripped with panting breath, 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
Till the magic bough beneath, 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
Then she feigned undone her shoe ; 
But the swain her mischief knew, 
And seized a kiss — it might be two. 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 


Then the kissing-time begun, 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
Men looked sly, and lasses fun, 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
But honest men, whom girls believe, 


Throughout the year would sigh and grieve, 


Did they not kiss on Christmas-eve. 
Oh, oh, the mistletoe ! 
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In fact this song was sung for Hogg by Jack Churchill, a gentleman who is 
dimly seen in the right-hand of the picture; and the Shepherd will be so good 
as to consider it as sung by himself. 

On this occasion it pleased Carlyle to expound his ideas of song-writing. 
“ A sang,” said he, “ is but the outward vesture of twa, or at maist three, 
isoterically-combinated thochts, in the extrinsical wrapping of I ken-na what 
arbitrarily-devised syllabication of to-be-sung-to-wind -or-touch-instrument 
numbers. As the divine Goethe observes oi 

An universal catarrh seemed to have seized on the room at the mention of this 
venerable name. 

“ Talking of Goethe,” said Jerdan, whom we have left in the act of hob- 
nobbing with Crofton Croker a page or two ago; “ talking of Goethe ag 

The coughing increased. 

“ He was the leading star and guide-pole of our age,” said Carlyle. 

“ One song of Béranger,” said Prout, “is worth all he ever wrote.” 

* I say ditto,” said Banks, from the opposite side of the table; “ there was 
never so overpuffed a shepherd since the days of puffing began.” 

‘| differ excessively,” said Lockhart. ‘ Without offering any observations 
on Béranger, whom I have duly castigated for his immorality, and other bad 
vices, in the Quarterly, I shall ever maintain that Goethe is one of the three men 
by whom this literary epoch is to be marked.” 

“T do not understand German,” said Maginn; “but for my part I have 
but slight respect for any thing that I ever heard rambled out of Faust, or overset 
from Werter or Wilhelm Meister.” 

* And yet,” said Fraser, “I recollect that you were one of those who sub- 
scribed to send a token of respect to the old poet, which was delivered to him in 
the shape of a seal, and is commemorated in the pages of this Magazine.” 

“ You have at all events, Doctor,” said Lockhart, “ set the seal on your 
qualifications to judge of the merits of Goethe, by your opening admission. 
What the devil would you think of a man criticising Homer, and professing not 
to know a letter of Greek ?” 

“ But, gentlemen,” said Jerdan, raising his voice, “I have something to say.” 

“‘ Not about Faust, I hope,” interrupted Father Prout. “ For my part, 
I say with Horace (slightly altered), 








‘I pede, Fauste !’ 


That is, I vote that Faustus be kicked down stairs, sooner than any discussion 
on his merits or demerits should annoy us honest people here.” 

“ A ne’er-do-weel company,” said Carlyle, “to decide on the greatest pawit 
and feelosofer that ever exested. Well might he sing wi’ Meiton, in his 
Pawradees Lost : 

* Drive far aff the barb’rous dessonance 
O’ Bake-us an’ his revellers, the race 
O’ that wild root that tawr the Thraschian bard 
In Rawdopy, where wuds and rocks had ears 
To rapture, ‘tell the sawvage clamour drowned 
Baith harp and voice; nor could the muse defend 
Her bairn 





““ Goethe, like Melton,” continued Carlyle, somewhat excited by the verses 
which he had repeated with much harmony and emphasis, “ did not sing for ears 
such as those of some of the paw company.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Banks; “he sung for the long-eared rout of the 
German frowsy-pated shepherds, of whom the French justly inquired whether it 
was possible there could be among them wit or poetry? Who was the greatest 
man produced by Germany during the last century? Was it not Frederick of 
Prussia? and did not he despise the old Goat, which is, I understand, the 
meaning of the man’s name in our great-grandmother tongue? Ifthe truth were 
spoken, we should find that people admire Goethe on the same principle as they 
admire the learned pig: they wonder that a grunter could be taught to du any 
thing.” 

« But,” said Jerdan 
“ How now, Mephistophiles!” cried Hook. 
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“ Herald of peace!” continued the Literary Gazetteer, “1 was only about to 
read a paper on Goethe, which, by one of those odd coincidences one can never 
explain, happens to be in my pocket this moment. It was sent me by Sir David 
Brewster, who, with a kind of happy prescience, appears to have foreknown that 
something from him might have been desired at some such symposium as this ; 
and has given me leave to read it whenever I thought the time suited. Shall 
I read ?” 

On this Fraser graciously said, “Read!” and the company, composing 
themselves into graceful attitudes, listened while Jerdan, in the most mellifluous 
accents of Kelso, read the following paper by Sir David Brewster, on the 
universality of the genius of Goethe: 


ON THE UNIVERSALITY OF GOETHE’S GENIUS. 


“ The death of this illustrious poet has called into the field of controversy a 
host of his admirers and detractors. By the one class he has been held up 
as the greatest poet and writer of his age, and as elevated above all other men 
by the universality of his genius. His own countrymen, and even some of ours, 
are not content with placing him at the head of literary genius; they laud him 
as a first-rate philosopher, who has bearded even Sir Isaac Newton, overpowered 
his analysis of light, and established in its place an irrefragable theory of his own. 
It is high time that such pretensions should be considered, and that the German 
Goliath should be reduced to his proper level, and confined within his own 
legitimate domain. 

“It is a very common, and perhaps a natural feeling, of men of genius, to 
seek for reputation in departments of knowledge which they have imperfectly 
cultivated. A mathematician is sometimes ambitious of being a poet ; and poets 
have, in their turn, rioted among the diagrams and symbols of the mathematicians. 
The history of knowledge supplies us with many examples in which these reci- 
procal inroads have been highly successful; but there are few cases in which 
they have been so contemptible as in that of Goethe. Sir Isaac Newton was 
undoubtedly one of the first theologians of his day, aud his work on the prophe- 
cies, and his critical dissertations, evince his thorough knowledge of the subject. 
Voltaire’s Elements of the Newtonian Philosophy, is a popular view of a subject 
on which he was perfectly qualified to write. Rousseau wrote his Letters on 
Botany, not from a motive of vanity, but from a real knowledge and love of a 
subject which had contributed to soothe him in his misfortunes; and he has on 
this occasion exhibited a degree of modesty and diffidence in his own knowledge, 
which is seldom found even in men of lower attainments. D’Alembert and Dr. 
Thomas Young furnish us with two rare examples of individuals who were 
almost equally distinguished by their science and their literature. The cele- 
brated astronomer, Delambre, was one of the first Greek scholars of his day ; and 
Baron Cuvier, whose loss the scientific world is at this moment deploring, was 
a man of profound and extensive learning. Among living authors, we may 
name the late Lord Chancellor Brougham as the most striking example of an 
individual who unites the greatest number of intellectual accomplishments. As 
a mathematician, a natural philosopher, a lawyer, a seosiil and elegant 
writer, an orator, a statesman, a mountebank, and a humbug, he has displayed 
powers of the highest order, and has afforded an extraordinary proof of what the 
human mind is capable of effecting. 

‘* Among such men as these, we regret to say that Goethe cannot be num- 
bered. Had he written a popular volume like Voltaire, illustrating the Newtonian 
theory of colours, or had he carried on any original inquiries, which contributed 
in any degree to the advancement of this interesting branch of science, we should 
have cheerfully awarded to him his full share of praise; but, with a presumption 
almost unparalleled, he conceives enahiee pastas of examining, correcting, and 
overturning the experiments and views of Sir Isaac Newton, which have been 
confirmed by the philosophers of all countries, and established upon a basis as 
firm as that of mathematical truth. This collection of utter nonsense he has 
published in his Farbenlehre ; a work which could have met with success in no 
other country but Germany. Goethe’s New Theory of Colours! is held as 
sacred among half-learned Germans as if it were propounded from heaven ; and 
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though its falsehood is capable of being rigorously demonstrated, yet it is held 
up with triumph, as something which contributes to the national glory. 

“ The manner in which this work is written, is as offensive as its matter is 
ridiculous. The Newtonian doctrines are not examined with that candour and 
modesty which often accompany even error: they are reprobated as ‘ palpably 
and ridiculously false ; as retained only through the influence of the most per- 
verse blindness; and rejected by all persons of philosophic views.’ The pre- 
sumptuous author criticises a great part of Newton’s optics, page by page: he 
charges our immortal countryman with misstating and misinterpreting his own 
experiments ; of confounding phenomena that are simple with those which are 
complex ; nay, he accuses him of bad faith / 

“ Such are the scientific labours of the great German poet, on the strength of 
which he has been invested with the attributes of a universal genius. He might 
have attacked, with equal success, the doctrine of universal gravitation, and 
assailed all the mighty deductions of genius which constitute the science of 
astronomy ; and he would doubtless have found in Germany a sufficient body of 
partisans, who would have hailed him as the restorer of all secular knowledge. 
Whatever be the decision which posterity shall pronounce upon the merits of 
Goethe, we may safely predict that he will never be worshipped as a Universal 
Genius.” 

* We are wasting time sadly,” said Maginn. “ I say, give mea squib ora 
Saying and Doing of Hook’s, in preference to any thing old Johann Wolfgang 
ever daubed paper with.” 

“ Yes,” said Carlyle, in a whisper to Gleig, “do you see how truly Shake- 
speare, through the mouth of Haumlet (a character only expoonded in its eelemental 
pranciples by Goethe), shadows forth the minds of men. He is for a sang ora 
tale, or he sleeps. What was veridicalay, and of a truth, predicated of the r 

What Carlyle was about to say must be lost to posterity, because a general 
cry arose for a song from Hook, called, as he appeared to be so pointedly, by 
the LL.D.; and Hook sung as followeth : 


1. 
* Of Dutch, low or high, not a letter know I, 
They may growl as they choose it their guttural chant ; 
Let others prefer or Mynheer or Mein Herr, 
[ ask not for Tick, 1 don’t patronise Kant. 
But though on their books I shall ne’er turn my looks, 
Yet Fatherland yields right good produce I ween ; 
And I give as a toast one that Alle magne may boast — 
An import from Germany: Here’s ro THE QuEEN!” 





[ Adhesion from right, left, and centre. Emeute. The singer was 
obliged to pause. The confusion is at its height, when Mr. Fraser, 
who had broken three glasses in, endeavouring to obtain order, 
obtained a hearing. 

“« I propose,” said he, “that this be a general bumper-toast, with 
all the honours.” 

“ And in Rhenish,” said Carlyle, “ in honour of the kintra. 
Am Rhein 

The hint of the Teutonic philosopher was immediately taken, and 





Mr. Fraser’s commands being scrupulously obeyed to the top of 


the glass, he requested Mr. Hook to give the toast and the fire. 
Theodore complied, and with his ample countenance burning with 
good-humour and Toryism sung forth : 


* Thus I give you a toast, one that Allemagne may boast — 
An import from Germany: Here’s ro THe Queen!” 


The wine was swallowed with a, rapidity that would have done 
honour to Scylla and Charybdis. 

“ Kentish fire, gentlemen!” said Hook. “ Kent has led the way 
in the good work this time; as, indeed, almost every time. So 
hip, hip, hurra! in the manner of the unconquered men of the 


White Horse.” 
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It was done in a most vociferous fashion ; after which Mr. Fraser, 
apologising to Mr. Hook for having been induced, by the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, to interrupt his song, requested him to 
proceed. 

“ I think I may as well begin it again,” said Theodore. And 
so he did. 
1. 

Of Dutch, low or high, not a letter know I, 

They may growl as they choose it their guttural chant ; 

Let others prefer or Mynheer or Meinherr, 

I ask not for Tick, I don’t patronise Kant. 

But though on their books I shall ne’er turn my looks, 
Yet Fatherland yields right good produce I ween ; 

And I give as a toast one that Allemagne may boast — 
An import from Germany: Here’s To THE QUEEN ! 


2. 
Where the Rhine rolls along, theme of many a song, 
Its margins the vineyards, bright blushing, bedeck ; 
And pleasapt, I think, it is gaily to drink 
In beaming old Hock to a beaming young Hac : 
But here when we claim to one much honoured name 
Flowing bumpers to glow in our glasses of green, 
Pour, pour forth, O Rhine! your most precious of wine, 
For our import from Germany: Here’s Tro THE Queen ! 


3. 


She is sprung of the blood, Saxon, merry and good, 
Whence Alfreds and Athelstanes came long ago ; 
Who drove from the place a piratical race, 
In heart and in soul to Old England the foe: 
And whenever is need, be there still to succeed 
Some stock of the same for our enemies’ spleen. 
So now let us sing, with a health to the King, 
His own import from Germany: Here’s To THE QueEn !” 


Considerable applause followed this song, which Hook executed in his best 
manner, accompanying himself 6n the piano. 

“ It is a capital song,” said Lockhart; “ but it is nothing to the Small Coal 
Man—that, undoubtedly, was superb.. What an excellent verse, for example, 


is this — 


** He says as how, ven he gets control, 
He'll make all things dog-cheap— but coal ; 
And ‘ gin shall flow in each man’s can,’ 
Says my prime little tramp of a SMati-coat Man. 
My eyes! what precious times for ve— 
Ve'll svig all day, and live rent-free. 
Ve'll make them Lords eat husks and bran, 
And kiss the great toe of the Small-coal Man.” 


“ The next verse,” observed Maginn, “is perhaps better; but there’s a 
degree of personality in it which I cannot approve : 


** Some don’t admire his mug and snout — 
Give me the colour vot von’t vear out ; 
A mixture strong of the black and tan 
Is the varmint mug of my SMaLt-coaL Man, 
My nice, little, nasty-faced SMaLi-coaL Max — 
The golden flag that decks our van 
Is the yellow mug of the Smatt-coat Man.” 


‘* Nothing can be neater,” said Crofton Croker; “and yet I am not so unjust 
to my old friend as not to remember the first songs in the John Bull--the 


Buck— Buck-—- Buckinghamshire Dragoon.” 
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” 


“ Or Crony Creevy,” said Ainsworth. 

“ Or The Hunting of the Hare,” said Barry Cornwall: “ I used to sing that 
song once from morning till night.” 

“ Or The Mild Voice of Bobby,” said Gleig. 

“ Or The Reaping of Thade Leary’s Acres,” said Prout. 

“ Or Heighboy, Hoboy,” said Carlyle. 

“ Or I care not a,” &c., said Banks. 

*¢ Or Michael's Dinner, Michael's Dinner,” said Jerdan. 

“ That song was, I have heard, written by Mr. Canning,” said Churchill. 

“TJ know nothing about the matter,” said Hook. “ But Canning could 
write a squib once upon a time ; though I have always thought that most of the 
things in the Anti-Jacobin would hardly win a man as much fame now as they 
did then.” 

“ Why,” said Ainsworth, “ does not somebody gather these songs and squibs 
intoa volume? If I were in trade again, I should infallibly do it. The Tory 
Minstrelsy, from the days of George 1V., would be a good name; and I am sure 
it would sell.” 

“I was about,” said Fraser, “ to publish Praed’s sparkling verses in a 
volume, which would, I am sure, be a pleasant one — but circumstances forbade. 
I may, perhaps, if I could get the leave of the authors, collect in another the 
jeux Cesprit of the Tory wits. But truce to business.’ 

“1 think, sir,” said Carlyle, addressing Hook, “ you have said in that 
admirable song, which you have just sung, that you were not acquainted with 
either of the dialects of the Germanic tongue—-either Platt or Alt ?” 

“ Who Messrs. Platt and Alt are,” replied Ilook, taking a quid of tobacco 
from his waistcoat-pocket, “‘ [am not aware. But [ remember some years ago 
going into the Chapel Royal, where a gentleman was preaching away with much 
fervour and unction. Of course, I listened with the most protownd attention, but 
was not lucky enough to catch the thread of his discourse. I could gather up a 
word here and there. He spoke much of David in Psalmen, Jeremy “Prophetie, 
Paulus in Epistola, and so forth ; but though I tasked my patience to the utmost, 
I could not get on. He was to me the most unintelligible old divine I ever met 
—the inscriptions on the pyramids were easy compared to him. So I gave it up 
at last, and left the chapel rather more annoyed than became a man of my known 
piety. Well, I met outside the door a beadle, a verger, or some other official of 
that kind ; and, wishing to obtain from him the name of the preacher, I approached 
the inquiry in an insinuating manner. ‘£ Pray, sir,’ said I, ‘ what is the name of 
that very clever gentleman who is preaching inside at present ? ” *¢ Dat fary clever 
man, sare,’ said the functionary of the doorw: iy, ‘his name’s Kruger. Do you 
tink him fary clever, sare?’ ‘ Decidedly,’ I replied, with all the ill faith of a 
reviewer puffing a book of which he has read but the title-page, ‘ decidedly, one 
of the cleverest preachers I ever heard.” On which the man in office, with eyes 
beaming with joy, extended his hand as to an old acquaintance, and grunted 
forth something like Sprachen sie Deutsch? 1 was obliged to confess that I had 
not studied the language of the Hounbnyms with all the attention that it perhaps 
deserved, and could not offer any reply to the question. ‘ Och, den,’ said he, 
* you ton’t understant Sherman. Den how der teufel do you know dat Toctor 
Kruger is a clever man, when his preaching was all Sherman?’ I was thus dis- 
covered ; and, on beating my retreat, vowed that I never would pretend to know 
any thing abou t German again, let it sound ever so like English. But that need 
not prevent me, I hope, from taking a glass of wine with you? I thank you to 
help me to a slice of that pine which I see lying before you.” 

This observation of Hook’s recalls us to the fact, that we are but slowly 
getting round the table. We believe that Gleig was ‘the last whose locality we 
assigned : next him is Sir Egerton Bry dges—the n Thomas Carlyle-—then came 
Moir, holding his finger to his ear——and Sir David Brewster, looking philoso- 
phical and bland, as is his usual wont. Needless is it to say, that the round and 
jolly countenance staring the reader or gazer straight in the face is that of Hook. 
We have already mentioned that the two intervening gentlemen are supplied by 
the artist, on the same principle that regulated the eminent Paintpot Haydon in 
his grand picture of the Reform Banquet—viz. because they were not there ; 
and it will therefore be seen that in fact Hook and Carlyle sate next one another, 
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which wiil account for the intimate conversation carried on between them. As 
we stick with the most scrupulous accuracy to undeviating truth in the report 
of every thing that passed on this great occasion, we wish to explain whatever, 
by the most fastidious reader, might be construed. into any thing like a devia- 
tion from exactitude. The two personages behind are Allan Cunningham and 
Count D’Orsay, who, having come too late for dinner, edged themselves in as 
well as they could ; and, being gentlemen who move much in the same society, 
diverted one another during part of the evening with the anecdotes which they 
picked up in the course of their respective adventures. 

‘* I would,” said Procter, “ that Coleridge had been here, as he was wont 
to be; for surely his opinion on the points, literary and political, which we are 
discussing, would have been of the greatest interest.” 

What Procter wished has been actually done by our artist. There sits the 
noticeable man with large grey eyes, leaning upon his crutch, close by Dr. Dun- 
lop ;— the Platonist by the Tiger. He departed from among us, and a great light 
is thereby extinguished. 

“ Yes,” said Hook, “ he would not only have aided in the discussion of 
questions literary and political, but in the discussion of any thing else that is 
before us. I confess | could not help laughing at the fuss made about the 
sobriety, and temperance, and so forth, of Coleridge, in the newspapers, imme- 
diately after his death, when { knew so much of his habits.” 

“ Why,” said Jack Churchill, “ I have been informed by Barnett or Tarbor, 
I forget which, of the Spring Gardens’ Coffee-house, that Coleridge’s bill, when 
he stopped there, was something like that of Falstaff’s,—a halfpenny worth of 
bread to a hogshead of sack. It was soda water and brandy, eighteenpence— 
glass of brandy, sixpence—roll of bread, twopence—glass of sherry, ninepence 
—brandy and water, cold, a shilling—roll of bread, twopence—pint of sherry, 
three shillings—- mutton chop, a shilling —bottle of port, six shillings——glass of 
brandy, sixpence— pint of porter, threepence—roll of bread, twopence——paper, 
sixpence— brandy and water, seven shillings—anchovy toast, a shilling —glass 
of brandy, sixpence—small beer, twopence—-and so forth, day after day. 
Coleridge was a wet customer.” 

“ T shall never forget,” remarked Hook, “ the first time he was introduced 
to me, or I to him, which you please. Mathews, who was always a great friend 
and admirer of his, promised to bring him down to dine with me, when I lived 
close by Putney Bridge; but be could not meet bim in time. Old Cole, never- 
theless, found out the way, but did not arrive until we had almost finished our 
wine.” - 

“« By my soul, then,” interrupted Ainsworth, “ that must have been at rather 
a late hour, if 1 may judge by your present habits.” 

“ Never mind,” returned Theodore ; “ I mean that he came about half-past 
nine o’clock, we having dined at six; so that we had nearly arrived at our 
brandy and water, which was what I meant when I said we had finished our wine ; 
and into the room he walked, with a countenance as solemn as a mustard-pot. 
Mathews jumped np, and introduced him as rapidly as possible. ‘ Mr. Coleridge, 
Mr. Hook —— Mr. Hook, Mr. Coleridge.’ I bowed ; he bowed. I offered hima 
chair; he accepted it. I asked him if he would take any claret; he inclined his 
head in assent. I filled his glass; I filled my own. I emptied mine; he 
emptied his. But nota word did he speak. I made some observation about 
the heat or the cold of the weather, but to no effeet: he was silent. I filled him 
another glass. He opened his mouth, it is true; but it was only to swallow the 
claret. Can this, thought I, be the great speaker? Good God, the man’s 
dumb! The thought had scarcely passed through my pericranium when our old 
friend, acting the part of Balaam’s ass, opened his mouth and spake. You all 
remember the chant of his voice: I had never heard him speak before, and the 
first words that saluted my ears were, ‘When we reflect upon the state of 
Spain ? ‘Sir! said 1; but it was of no use, out flowed the gush of elo- 
quence. ‘ When we reflect upon the state of Spain, the mind naturally reverts 
—(your health, Mr. Hook !)—to the subjugation of the Peninsula in the days of 
the Visigoths, when the Mahometan hosts, introduced by the treachery of native 
grandees, having succeeded in defeating the legitimate prince, broke down the 
force of the Spanish nation for a moment, and made themselves masters of tower, 
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and town, and tented plain—(thank you, Mr. Hook ; the glass is full enough)— 
until the Goths were driven into the eternal fastnesses of the everlasting moun- 
tains, thence to rebound, under the conduct of the gallant Pelayo, destined to 
drive gradually, by successive shocks, into the sea, the infidel invaders; and 
planting at last the banners of Ferdinand and Isabella over the towers of Granada, 
deserted by Boabdil, to regain for Christendom the land of Spain. (Thank you; 
the claret is very good indeed.) So, when a more godless army than that intro- 
duced by the treachery of Count Julian crossed the Pyrenees under Napoleon 
Buonaparte— more godless, I say, because the infidelity of Jacobinism is worse 
and more unchristian in feeling and principle than that of the Moslem—they, 
too, won tower, and town, and tented plain ; but the hills that lift up their heads 
into heaven, those they won not. And from them came rebounding the might 
of Spain, supported by the gallant army of the Duke of Wellington ; and as the 
towers of Granada saw the last of the Islam, so did Vittoria chase from Iberian 
land the relics of the Frenchman. (Your health, Mr. Hook — thank you.) 
Now you may inquire why I have thought it necessary to institute this comparison 
between the Mahometan and Jacobinical invaders of Spain. [* I declare to Hea- 
ven,” here interjected Hook, “ I did not see the necessity ; but as Coleridge did, 
he aneeuiad It was occasioned thus: I arose this morning saddened and 
depressed by influences which I could not account for, and I went to dissipate 
my chagrin in one of those green lanes abounding about Highgate, and which 
are every where the characteristic and the main ornament of the scenery of Eng- 
land. And asI there roved along, on lowly fancies bent, I saw seated across a 
stile two of those gallant fellows whose dress denoted them to be of the Guards 
of Britain, and from whose bosoms depended the medal which proved that they 
had shared in the glorious day of Waterloo. And I thought upon that day, and 
then upon him who won it—and then upon his military career—and then upon 
his deeds in freeing the Peninsula from the insolent foe ; and while thus musing, 
there came into my head the parallel which I have been in some measure endea- 
vouring to make outforthe information ofthe company. (Your health, Mr. Hook.’) 
Such,” continued Theodore, “ were the first words I heard from Coleridge. I 
thought myself exceedingly lucky that he had seen only two Guardsmen lounging 
over a hedge ; for if he had seen a troop, the oration would not have been over 
until the present moment. I can bear testimony, however, to the fact, that he 
never lost a glass of wine while he was pouring forth his sentences. If he was 
getting rid of words ore rotundo, he was beyond doubt swallowing claret ore aperto 
at the same moment.” 

** Certainly,” said Barry Bryan Cornwall Procter, “* there were times when it 
was quite impossible to refrain from laughing at the ultra eloquence of my friend 
Coleridge. was a regular member of his Thursday night’s conversazioni, as 
were Mr. Irving, of whom we have been speaking, and Mr. Basil Montagu, with 
whom I generally went. And the drollest part of the thing was that it had 
infected, as if by contagion, all the establishment of Gillman, with whom he 
resided. I recollect calling one day with Basil Montagu to visit Coleridge, who 
happened at the time to be in London. The servant-maid who opened the door 
replied to our question, that she did — not— know — but — that— if—we—were 
so —kind—as —to wait—for— the— shortest portion —of—time— she—would 
— inquire —of—the—lady —of—the—house. Every other inquiry we made 
was answered in the same fashion; and at last, when out of the infinite verbiage 
we had discovered that he was staying at Blandford Place, Pall Mall, a little 
fellow about ten years of age was consulted as to the particular address, and he 
answered, as oracularly as Coleridge himself, ‘ He —dwells—- at— Blandford 
Place—close-—by—the—street——called——-Pall Mall—as—to the—precise—num- 
ber—I cannot—inform —you — but — there— being—only—two—houses—in— 
the-—place—-if—you——-do — not—find — that -~he — lives —at—number—one— 
you—may—apply—with—the—certainty—_of-—discovering—him—at —number 
—-two.’ And this was from a gaffer not higher than the table.” 

*“‘ T could keep telling you stories all night about Coleridge and his tail,” said 
Hook ; “ but as death has now dissolved the delicacy of Mathews, I suppose he 
will give us imitations of his old crony ; which, my dear Lockhart, will be worth 
more than all the Coleridgeian Boswellisms which your friend Murray will publish.” 

“ Possibly,” said the Quarterly Reviewer; “ but those which Murray is 
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about to publish are, nevertheless, interesting and entertaining in the highest 
degree.” 

About this period Crofton Croker was observed to be fidgety, and at last he 
was unable to subdue the desire for rising ; so up he got for a speech. 

* Mr. Fraser, and gentlemen, what I want to say is, if not confined in a nut- 
shell, at least walled in by a wine-glass. We literary folks are always thinking 
that we are the finest fellows in the world, and have therefore a right to look down 
upon all the rest of markind ; whereas, if the truth was known, all the rest of 
mankind look down most damnably upon us. Never mind — na-boc lish, as they 
say in my own country. What I was about to remark was this,— that while we 
were all chattering and gabbling about the affairs of all kinds of writing-people, 
we were forgetting that there was sitting amongst us a decent fellow, who has the 
art of making faces in a manner never beat yet. I do not like mentioning names, 
for it is dangerous in these cross times; but there he is, Dan —I beg pardon, 
for 1 was uncommon near making a slip of the tongue——there he is-—-Mr. Alfred 
Croquis, sitting cheek-by-jowl to Mr. Barry Cornwall; and a neat article he is, 
—I mean Croquis equally as well as I mean Cornwall. There he is, as prim 
and demure as a young lady at a christening, and good luck to him; only he is 
caricaturing us all the whole time he is sitting there as quiet as ifhe was a mouse 
in acheese. Nevertheless, I give his health, and long may he live to sketch and 
etch. Here’s your health, Dan, my boy !—Alfred I mean, only it’s the same 


thing.” 
Croquis, who is an uncommonly modest man, blushed up to the ears at this 
2 flattering address ; and his confusion was not diminished by the enthusiastic 
2 reception with which his name was greeted. A more tumultuous scene was hardly 
i ever witnessed; and it would require all the graphic abilities of the painter of 
: * The Swearing in of Captain Rock” to do it justice. The din having been 


hushed, Croquis was called upon to return thanks. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he—“ Gentlemen—I—rise—I rise —to—to— but, 
hang it—I do not know how to speak: I am for the brush and pencil—not the 
tongue. I cannot make a speech. x 
“ But you can sing a song,” said Fraser. 
“« Of the two evils I choose the least,” said Croquis ; “ I'll sing sooner than 


speechify.” 
! The usual proclamation for silence having been made, Croquis struck up the 
; following ditty. The words are his own; the music has been supplied by 


Mr. A. D. Roche, and beautiful music it is. 


t 

“ OUR FATHERS’ SWORDS. 

; Our fathers’ swords are on the wall, 
Their blades with rust o’erspread ; 

° And oft those sloth-dimmed brands recall 

; The memory of the dead. 


For spirits linger round the spot, 
d And mourn for ages flown, 


. i When brightly flashed those weapons forth, 

: ’ For the altar and the throne. 

> 4 

le j The Grecian’s lance triumphant hung 

1e : A trophy in his fane ; 

be And boldest chieftains bending sung 

- The pean’s grateful strain. 

ae But Him, who bids our victory forth, 

ve A Briton shames to own, 

- And coldly marks, as idle toys, 

id \. The altar and the throne. 

; 

he Time was when at their sovereign’s call 

th A thousand warriors bowed, 

fe And round their church’s head to bleed 
is 


They hailed the summons proud. 
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But now o’er lance, and bow, and sword, 
Some poisonous blast hath blown ; 

And fainting sink the hearts that loved 

The altar and the throne. 


The fickle rabble’s noisome breath, 
The Atheist’s laugh of scorn, 
The fierce Destructive’s yell of glee, 
On that foul blast are borne. 
’T wixt quick and dead, like Judah’s priest, 
Who dares stand forth alone, 
And sternly bid the pest-cloud spare 
The altar and the throne? 


Who? Who? A faithful few are left 
The storm who dare defy ; 

Who’ve sternly sworn their land to save, 
Or round its bulwarks die. 

We wait the foe! our fathers’ swords! 
Your steel shall yet be shewn, 

Ere mid the wreck of freedom lie 
The altar and the throne. 


We wait the foe! Proud England’s sun! 
Thou hast not, shalt not, set ; 

The clouds that dim thy fiery brow 
Shall vanish from thee yet. 

In happier days, our fathers’ swords! 
Once more shall ye be known, 

And halo round with dazzling blaze 
The altar and the throne.” 


“ Tt is a song by no means hastily to be despised,” said Allan Cunningham ; 
“ but, if the company has no objection, I'll try a ditty, which will, I trust, be 
found at least spirited. Here goes. 





“ Drink hearty cheer to this new year, 
And all our recent changes. 

Each man who swigs may deem the Whigs 
A mile beyond the Ganges ! 

Gone out are the set from the cabinet 
To the devil and reflection ; 

With the King, old boy, a-wishing ’em joy 
Of the general election !! 


Drink Dublin stout to the flare-up rout 
Of bullying big O’Connell, 

Who the Church would do into Irish stew, 
And tithes run through a funnel ! 

He has got a note, which his Holiness wrote, 
Of general absolution 

For the whole of the tail, if they did not fail 
To upset the Constitution ! 


Drink Scottish ale to the case of ‘ Fail,’ 
Which Brougham and Vaux hath gotten ; 
He hath spoken in France, with his nose on a dance, 
And his reputation rotten — 
Off the Chancellor’s coat,—he to Lyndhurst wrote, 
Praying that he might judge men; 
And a lie he told about saving gold, 
Which was only done to fudge men. 
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Drink golden sherry to England merry, 
From Fraser’s well-stocked cellar ; 

And if by chance Paul Pry come in 
In search of his umbrella, 

Let him go out stunned by your sh out 
In favour of the ‘ Tories,’— 

The worth and wit of Billy Pitt, 

And all Old England’s glories ! 


Drink good old port to the glorious sport 
Of ministers decamping ; 
Lord Melbourne out, with Spenser stout, 
And all their colleagues tramping ! 
Little Spring Rice away in a trice, 
And Palmerston a ‘ dead dunce ;’ 
With the King all alone on Old England’s throne 
A-whistling ‘ good riddance.’ 


Drink bright champagne to the long long reign 
Of William and his ladye: 

Great Britain’s King, Great Britain’s Church, 
Great Britain’s Adelaidé ; 

With funds to rise, Whigs to despise, 
Mad Radicals to pity ; 

And a Tory Mayor in the civic chair 
A-governing the city ! 


Drink claret red ere you go to bed 
To Wellington and Peel O! 

Who will guide the state to a brighter fate, 
And fling away repeal O! 

The Whigs, who are fond of a parliament-house, 
Have lately been let through one ; 

But as the old building has been burnt down, 
Why the Tories must have the new one! 


Drink, drink,—ay, drink up all your wine, 
Ere a bowl of punch you make ; 
And when Fraser bas found you a ladle round, 
Drink that —and no mistake!! 
Then upstanding I ween to Recina the queen! 
You must send forth a glorious shout, geutlemen ! 
And if Yorke will allow, ere you make your last bow, 
You may finish with ¢ cold without,’ gentlemen !” 


“ If Count D’Orsay will sing a song,” said Dr. Maginn, “ I'll follow.” 
“ Volontiers, mon cher Docteur,” said the Count. 





“ De vieux soldats m’ont dit, ‘ Grace 4 la muse ! 
Le peuple enfin a des chants pour sa voix. 
Ris du laurier qu’un parti te refuse ; 
Consacre encor des vers a nos exploits. 
Chante ce jour qu’invoquaient des perfides, 
Ce dernier jour de gloire et de revers.’ 
— J'ai répondu, baissant des yeux liumides : 
Son nom jamais n’attristera mes vers, 


Qui, dans Athéne, au nom de Chéronée, 
Méla jamais des sons harmonieux ? 
Par la Fortune Athénes détronée 
Maudit Philippe, et douta de ses dieux. 
Un jour pareil voit tomber notre empire, 
Voit l’étranger nous rapporter des fers, 
Voit des Francais lAchement leur sourire — 
Son nom jamais n’attristera mes vers. 
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Périsse enfin le géant des batailles ! 
Disaient les rois; peuples, accourez-tous ! 
La Liberté! sonnes ses funérailles — 
Par vous sauvés, nous régnerons par vous! 
Le géant tombe, et ces nains sans mémoire 
A l’esclavage ont voué l’univers. 
Des deux cétés ce jour trompa la gloire — 
Son nom jamais n’attristera mes vers. 


Mais, quoi! déja les hommes d'un autre age 
De ma douleur se demandent l'objet. 
Que leur importe, en effet, ce naufrage ? 
Sur le torrent leur berceau surnageait. 
Qu’ils soient heureux ! leur astre qui se léve 
Du jour funeste efface les revers ; 
Mais dit ce jour n’étre plus qu'un vain réve ! — 
Son nom jamais n’attristera mes vers. 


«“ Hé bien, donc! Monsieur le Docteur,” said the Count. 

“ Peccavi!” said the Doctor; “ I confess my fault: I cannot sing any better 
than a jackass. Will nobody aid me in my distress? nobody volunteer to get 
through my promise?” 

“ That I will,” said Father Prout, “ in spite of your heterodoxy, for the sake 
of the old ground from which I spring. Here’s to old St. Barry’s! and so 
for an Englishing of the song sung by the Count: 


“ Old soldiers have said to me, ‘ Thanks to your muse, 
The people may now have the chants that they choose ! 
You may laugh at the laurel your foes may deny, 

Here sing of the battles of years now gone by. 
Come, sing of the day dear to traitors to France — 
Our last day of glory, as well as mischance !’ 

I said, while the tear-drops were dimming my eyne, 
No, that name shall ne’er sadden a ditty of mine ! 


In Athens, when once Cheronza was named, 

Who, if asked for a song, would not shrink back ashamed ? 
The people, defeated by Fortune’s sad odds, 

Cursed Philip, no doubt, and thought ill of his gods. 

In like manner, one day put an end to our reign, 

And riveted on us the foreigner’s chain. 

Base Frenchmen then smiled on the conqueror’s line — 
But that name shall ne’er sadden a ditty of mine ! 


Let the giant of battle be crushed to the ground ! 

Said the kings ; and the nations came flocking around : 
O Liberty! toll forth his funeral strain — 

By the people we’re saved, for the people we'll reign. ! 
Then down fell the giant, and dwarfs without name 
Condemned all the world to a slave’s life of shame : 
That day to disgrace did both parties resign, 

And its name shall ne’er sadden a ditty of mine 


But see, rising up, younger men will inquire 

Why this sorrow should silence the strings of my lyre. 
What imports it to them ? trace of shipwreck is gone, 
And their bark proudly floats the green waters upon. 
Joy be to them all! May their happier star 

Efface with its beams the sad close of the war ! 

But in thinking this day a mere dream can I join? 
No! its name shall ne’er sadden a ditty of mine !” 


“It was, nevertheless, a grand day, that day of Waterloo,” said Maginn, 
“ whether Béranger liked it or not. In my opinion r. 
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“ Positively we are in for a speech!” said Hook. “ I vote that he gets on 
his legs. As he would not sing, he should speak, or drink salt and water.” 

“ If that’s the alternative,” said the Doctor, “here goes for a speech !” 

The company disposed of themselves in various attitudes calculated for 
repose at this announcement; and the Doctor, having cleared his throat, and 
placed his hand on the table in the picturesque position in which he is depicted, 
proceeded as follows : 

SPEECH OF DR. MAGINN. 

“ T am no orator, gentlemen,” said the Doctor, “ but I perhaps can offer my 
opinions on politics with as much fluency as any average member of parliament. 
I am not one of those who despair of my country, or who, at every political 
crisis, am apt to cry out that ruin is athand. If such predictions had been true, 
England would have been ruined over and over every year since her government 
had any existence. It appears to me, that the ruin most dreaded by those who 
make the principal outcry on such occasions, is the loss of place held or expected. 

** With these opinions, then, it will not be supposed that, even if the Whigs 
had continued to be in power, I should have given up the cause of England as 
desperate. They were, it is true, in every department, managing every thing as 
stupidly and disgracefully as possible; injuring all our institutions at home, and 
lowering the national honour abroad. But there was to be an end of sucha 
course, whenever a real necessity arose. Things might go on to a certain point, 
but at a certain point they were doomed to stop. As for foreign affairs, we can 
always retrieve ourselves. People abroad are not ignorant of the character of 
our Whigs and Tories ; they know whom they may despise and circumvent, and 
whom they must treat with deference and caution. Is Prince Talleyrand, for 
example, ignorant of the difference between the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Palmerston! If you think so, you must imagine that the old man, instead of 
being one of the most perspicacious of statesmen, is as shallow a blockhead as 
the ex-foreign secretary himself. One month of the Duke in the Foreign Office 
will repair all the bungling and blundering of his predecessors. We shall have 
the question of the Netherlands settled, without reference to the wishes of the 
play-house rioters of Brussels. If we cannot repair the iron frontier which the 
despicable imbecility of the protocol-mongering Whigs permitted France to 
destroy, we must find some other barrier to keep our encroaching neighbours from 
‘ rounding their territory,’ by making the Rhine its limit. If we enter not into 
any crusade to place Don Carlos in Madrid, or Don Miguel in Lisbon, we shall 
at least refrain from making ourselves principals in a contest in which we have 
no concern. I am told that the ideas of Don Carlos and Don Miguel are 
so adverse to public liberty, that it is our duty to prevent them from reigning. 
With deference, it is no¢ our duty, even supposing the charge proved. Is there 
a more tyrannical prince in the world than the son of Egalité — than Louis 
Philippe, whom that old drivelling idiot Lafayette called the best of all possible 
republics? Are not all the gaols of France crowded at this moment with poli- 
tical prisoners, against at least a hundred of whom even his own law-officers 
cannot make a sufficient case, after keeping them for nine months in prison? Are 
not the conductors of newspapers of every complexion, except those who play 
the lickspitile to him, exposed to ruinous fines and sentenced to merciless im- 
prisonments? Does he not, in short, rule France by the bayonet? And yet we 
do not think ourselves called upon to support the hereditary claims of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons. against Louis Phillippe! The calm resignation of the 
Dauphiness, the chivalrous spirit of the Duchess of Berri, the grey hairs of the 
aged Charles, or the bright locks of the youthful Henri, plead to usin vain. How, 
then, can we listen to appeals from the cowards of Lisbon, who are now engaged 
in injuring and insulting our countrymen, to whose valour they owed their 
success? or to the swindling financiers of Madrid, engrossed solely by the desire 
of draining money from the capitalists of England? ( Applause.) 

“ Let me not be misunderstood as pleading the cause either of Miguel or 
Carlos. I care not a farthing for either. I only contend that we should have 
nothing to do with the quarrels in which they are engaged. Symptoms of 
respect for liberty I do not see on either side. Symptoms of consistent regard 
for the principles of national independence are equally invisible among our poli- 
tical brawlers here. They who declaim by the hour on the propriety of con- 
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sulting the national will of the Belgians in restoring the rule of the Roman 
Catholic church—-for that was the real cause of the Belgian revolution — foam at 
the mouth if the national will in Spain or Portugal be consulted in a similar 
manner. I own that I listen with indignation to the laments made over Poland 
by these people. [ know not whether the story of the crocodile shedding tears 
over its victim be true or not, but it is closely paralleled in the conduct of the 
Whigs to their much-bemoaned Sarmatia. The armies of the emperor under 
Diebitsch were baffled by the skill and valour of Skrzynecki; and it was impos- 
sible to send reinforcements of men or material for want of money. But the 
money came ; and by the aid of that indispensable sinew of war the Poles were 
crushed. Whence came the money? You all know, gentlemen ; it was supplied 
by the English Whigs. Lord Althorp crushed Poland. Mr. Campbell should 
not now sing, that 
‘ Sarmatia fell unwept without a crime ;’ 


for its fall was wept by the Whigs, and by their crimes effected. Lord Grey, 
too, supplied the emperor with a justification of his act. It was contrary to the 
treaty of Vienna, that the independence of Poland should be annihilated ; but the 
Whigs rendered it impossible that we should quote that treaty. The treaty of 
Vienna! the Russian diplomatists might exclaim, what has become of its very 
leading article? Where is the kingdom of the Netherlands? You have violated 
it in its chief matter. How dare you invoke it against me in what is compara- 
tively a trifle ? 

“ A new state of affairs is arising all over the world. Fresh combinations 
must be entered into ;.a new map of Europe is to be drawn. Under these cir- 
cumstances, is it not a blessing to the country that the incapable Whigs are 
gone, and their place in our foreign relations supplied by one whom all the 
world must respect for the position in which his glorious actions abroad have 
placed our country? What he will do,—how he will conduct his policy in the 
intricate affairs of the Peninsula, the seat of his meridian fame, — how repress the 
ambition of Russia, if it should direct itself towards India, the land of his early 
renown,— how arrange the troubles of Belgium, where his crowning glory was 
achieved,— how, in short, he will steer between the conflicting interests which 
are now distracting Europe, and all that is swayed by Europe, is a question 
which I dare not pretend to answer. I am not so absurdly lost in vanity as to 
imagine that I can measure the resources or fathom the genius of a Wellington. 
(Loud cheers.) 

“Ifthe Duke be our leading star in matters abroad, to Sir Robert Peel we 
may justly look for our guidance in affairs at home. I do not conceal that I was 
one of those who bitterly disapproved of his conduct five years ago; and, being 
in the habit of warmly expressing what I warmly feel, it is possible that some- 
thing might be Senvaal of mine by the poring student into our temporary 
literature that is not over-complimentary to Sir Robert. I have not lost any of 
my feelings of 1829, except so far as to think, that those who appeared to me to 
be then acting from fear or corruption were acting under the influence of false- 
hood and delusion. But the battle is done, and I strike with the rest of my 
party. It is useless to endeavour to fight over a lost combat. That I deeply 
deplore the evils of my native land is true; it is not more true than that I feel an 
intimate conviction that these evils have been aggravated by yielding the power 
of ruling the country to those who now hold it. Not a promised good has come 
to pass. No one is conciliated ; no agitator silenced ; no howl of hatred checked. 
All that we predicted has occurred. The church, which was to have been secured 
by concession, is all but prostrate; the knife of the murderer is in more active 
requisition than ever. It is no pleasure to me, as an Irishman, to draw this picture 
of my native soil; it is with shame I feel the country of Swift, and Burke, and 
Goldsmith, and Sheridan, fast sinking down to the intellectual degradation of Spain 
or Portugal ; it is with other feelings than those of shame that I reflect upon the 
melancholy avowal of the late Irish secretary, that there are two murders a-day 
in lieland ; but it is necessary, for the sake of the future, to look to the sad 
consequences of what has passed. J trust that Sir Robert Peel will face the real 
evils of Ireland ; that, totally neglecting the clamour of the demagogue, and rigo- 
rously punishing the violator of the laws, he will see that her misfortunes consist 
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mainly in the want of a provision for the poor. In the poor-laws is to be found 
the panacea which the swindling quacks pretended to see in Catholic emanci- 

pation, and which to the leaders in that measure is hateful as death. Verily, 

those who carry about the bag in Ireland ‘ care not for the poor.’ 

“ T may be excused, perhaps, for thus dwelling on Irish affairs, not only 
because I am Irish myself, but because Ireland is the sore part of the empire. 
Under any ordinary government, England and Scotland must prosper. It 
required no small degree of ingenuity on the part of the Whigs to throw this 
peaceful, happy, and industrious country into convulsions, and to excite the fires 
of Bristol or Nottingham. As for the Dissenters, I have no doubt that those 
classes among them who are deserving of any respect will not be unreasonable ; 
for their noisy and factious members we need have no feelings but those of utter 
scorn. 

*“ As to currency and the corn-laws,— 

[A most violent explosion here took place. The coughing became so universal 
that the Doctor was obliged to be silent for some minutes. By a skilful 
maneuvre he cured the complaint in a short time ; for, exerting his lungs 
to the utmost, he obtained a hearing while he gave us a toast, first 
insisting on bumpers] — 

“ Here’s the health of the Tory ministers; and may we never be further 
troubled with corn or currency, except when we see a loaf on the table, and feel 
the currency in our pockets. [A toast swallowed with great approbation. ] 

‘«« Gentlemen,” continued the doctor, “ I take the hint, and shall cut my oration 
short. There are some measures anticipated of which I do not approve, and 
some men connected with the new government whom perhaps I despise; but, on 
the whole, let us look forward with hope. The fallacy of depending on quacks 
and mountebanks has been detected, and we may go back with assurance of 
success to the old cause of church and king. Let the gentlemen of England and 
her good yeomen shew themselves firm and zealous at the approaching election ; 
and if they return, as they can do, a Tory majority to parliament, we may defy 
the malice of our enemies. 

* Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to herself shall be but true.’ ” 


“ A most trumpery oration!” said Lockhart; “ there’s nothing in-it worth 
listening to !” 

“ [ take it for granted,” says Hook, “ that Maginn thinks it right to imitate 
the object of his present adulation ; for his speech is as vague as the baronet’s 
own address to the folks in Tamworth : which, indeed, is nothing but Peel, for 
there is no substance in it.” 

«I do not know how the deuce,” said Gleig, “ the Tory writers of our caste 
will get over their writings of the years 29, 30, and 31. What an awful garland 
might be collected out of them, wherewith to decorate the brows of our new 
premier !” 

“ It is a ticklish subject,” said Fraser; “ and I think I had better knock 
down Ainsworth for a new song than trouble ourselves with thinking over old 
ones, that are not fit to be remembered on all occasions.” 

Turpin was but too happy to be set going. The wine had evidently begun 
to do its office, and he wanted to make a speech; but the company were per- 
fectly satisfied with the last specimen of elocution they had heard, and would not 
listen to Ainsworth. ‘ Well,” said he, “a song be it ; and here goes: 


ONE FOOT IN THE STIRRUP; OR, TURPIN’S FIRST FLING. 
A BALLAD. 


“€ ¢ One foot in the stirrup, one hand in the rein, 

And the noose be my portion, or freedom I'll gain! 

Oh! give me a seat in my saddle once more, 

And these bloodhounds shall find that the chase is not o’er !’ 
Thus muttered Dick Turpin, who found, while he slept, 
That the Philistines old on his slumbers had crept ; 

Had entrapped him as puss on her form you'd ensnare ; 
And that gone were his snappers and gone was his mare. ’ 
Hilloah ! 
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Ilow Dick had been captured is readily told — 
The pursuit had been hot, though the night had been cold ; 
So at day-break, exhausted, he sought brief repose 

Mid the thick of a corn-field, away from his foes. 

But in vain was his caution — in vain did his steed, 

Ever watchful and wakeful in moments of need, 

With lip and with hoof on her master’s cheek press — 

Ife slept on, nor heeded the warning of Bess. 


fen 


Hilloah ! 


‘ Well, gem’men!’ cried Turpin, ‘ you've found me at fault, 
And the highflying highwayman ’s come to a halt; 
You have turned up a trump (for I weigh well my weight), 
And the forty is yours, though the gibbet ’s my fate. 
Well, come out what will, you shall own, when all’s past, 
That Dick Turpin the dauntless was game to the last. 
But, before we go further, I’ll hold you a bet, 
That one foot in my stirrup you won't let me set. 
Hilloah ! 


‘ A hundred to one is the odds [ will stand — 
A hundred to one is the odds you command ; 
Here ’s a handful of goldfinches ready to fly — 
May I venture a foot in my stirrup to try.’ 
As he carelessly spoke, Dick directed a glance 
At his courser, and motioned her slily askance : . 
You might tell by the singular toss of her head, : 
And the prick of her ears, that his meaning she read. 
Hilloah! 


With derision at first was Dick’s wager received, 
And his error at starting as yet unretrieved ; 
But when from his pocket the shiners he drew, 
And offered to ‘ make up the hundred to two,’ 
There were havers in plenty, and each whispered each ‘ 
The same thing, though varied in figure of speech, 
* Let the fool act his folly — the stirrup of Bess — 
He has put his foot in it already we guess !’ 
Hilloah ! 


Bess was brought to her master; Dick steadfastly gazed 
At the eye of his mare; then his foot quick upraised : 
His toe touched the stirrup, his hand grasped the rein — 
He was safe on the back of his courser again ! 

As the clarion, fray-sounding and shrill, was the neigh 
Of Black Bess, as she answered his summons, ‘ Away ! i 
Beset me, ye bloodhounds! in rear and in van ; 

My foot’s in the stirrup, and catch me“who can!’ 





Hilloah ! 


There was riding and jibing mid rabble and rout, 
And the old woods re-echoed the Philistines’ shout ; 
There was hurling and whirling o’er brake and o’er briar, : 
But the course of Dick Turpin was swift as heaven’s fire. . 
Whipping, spurring, and straining, would nothing avail, 
Dick laughed at their curses and scoffed at their wail ; 

‘ My foot’s in the stirrup!’ thus rang his last cry, 

* Bess has answered my call ; now her metile we'll try ! 


Hilloah !”’ 


Capital !” was universally exclaimed. “ It is as superb as any thing in 
Rookwood !” 

“It is good to be merry and wise,” said Gleig: “the night wears late. I 
wish you all a merry Christmas and a happy New-year, and will then retire.” 
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“ Stop!” said Fraser; “ I have just had an Ode on the Old Year sent me, 
which I propose to read, if you have no objection.” 
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“ An ode!” said Lockhart, with a sigh; “ well, I suppose we must submit.” 


And Fraser accordingly read. 


ODE ON THE LAST YEAR. 


And art thou gone, thou strange Old 
Year! 
Well—go thy way, and take the rear 
Of all thy kindred past. 
Amid the whole, though thousands 
strong, 
Thou’lt find but few so vain, and wrong, 
And simple as the last. 


Yet wert thou wont to boast, as though 
All wisdom from thyself should flow 
Beyond the “ crack of doom.” 
How didst thou vaunt thine intellect ! 
How ludicrous thy self-respect, 
Strutting likeVaux and Brougham. 


“ T am Sir Oracle !” said’st thou ; 
“ No year before could quack, bow- 
wow, 
Cackle, or mag like me. 
I’m liberal, wise, and hold in scorn 
Whate’er ’s of dull experience born, 
And all its errors see.” 


So, blundering on thy wilful way, 
Thou walk’dst in gloom and call’dst it 
day ; 
Or, if a transient spark 
Orgleam shot through the mist, thine eye 
Would dimly all around descry 
As spectres in the dark. 


Then would’st thou cry aloud, look big, 
And summon Radical and Whig 
To lay the fancied ghost: 
And, rushing on, with might and main, 
Thy luckless, reckless, hungry train 
Would maul some finger-post. 


Great was thy glory then ; but more 
Triumphant glee thine aspect bore 
As thou would’st, grinning, say, 
“ Thanks to our friends and our new 
lights, 
We'll put all finger-posts to rights,— 
Turn that a different way ! 


What road it points to matters not, 

"Tis quite enough that on this spot 
"Twas placed a long time back ; 

And men, in these enlightened days, 

Know better far to guide their ways 
Than by a beaten track. 


Don’t talk to me of blind or poor, 

Nor hint that some great ignorant boor 
May chance to meet mishap ! 
Knowledge is nowso cheap, that nought 

Excuses him who has not bought 
A road-book or a map. 





No one who has a penny need 
Lack knowledge now: nor may he 
plead 
That he has lost his way 
Through any fault of ours, since we 
Political economy 
Are preaching every day. 


Science,”— and at that word thy crew 

Strove to look wise—their noses blew, 
But only looked absurd,— 

As thou would’st, dreamingly proceed, 

*¢ All sorts of men should sit and read,— 
Oh, yes—upon my word. 


Cheap knowledge tells the cobbler how 
To know a cormorant from a cow, 
A tailor how to ride ; 
To shopmen gives the surgeon’s skill, 
Shews sailors how the land to till, 
And ploughmen ships to guide. 


The old and foolish years gone by 
Taught each man at one task to ply, 
And strive to do his best 

To reach perfection in the art 
He understood ; but, for my part, 
I say—learn all the rest. 


Cheap knowledge will enlarge the mind, 
So long, so shockingly, confined 

In duty’s humble walk. 
And soon [’ll make the present race 
Of men all fit for ever place, 

And of all thir.gs to talk.” 


S 


And truly, simple year, ’twas thine 

To make thy theorists think to shine 
By promises and lies, 

And capering antics, empty boasts, 

Grimaces, dinings, speeches, toasts, 
Their weakness to disguise. 


Gramercy! What a motley crew 

Was thine, all aping something new, 
Beyond the vulgar track ; 

Teaching to save by spending more,— 

To keep out foes, break down the door, 
And yield to each attack. 


Some swore the only way to keep 
Religion up was “ just to sweep 

Its whole support away ;” 
And vowed they could not understand 
Why any Christian state or land 

A Christian church should pay. 


Then, moral virtue to improve, 
And put down all illicit love, 
They published a decree, 
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That he who might the deed commit 
Should from old penalties be quit, 
And sin, from henceforth, free. 


Then, that thy fame might time defy, 
They quelled one most tremendous cry, 
Which mortals roused from sleep : 
An awful sound it was! a tone 
Unmusical, ’twixt shriek and moan ! 
The horrid cry of —“ Sweep !” 


Triumphs like these, no doubt, would 
seem 
To realise the wildest dream 
Ambition could portray. 
No marvel, then, they ran about 
From place to place, and made a rout 
And all kept holyday. 


Off, masquerading through the land, 
Then went thy self-sufficient band,— 
The judge turned mountebank ; 
The lord became a pothouse guest,— 
The peer a strolling player,—the rest 
Could scarce descen¢ in rank. 


From town to town, from post to post, 
They drove, and roared they'd rule the 
roast 
In England many a day. 
“ T am the man wot leads the age,” 
Cried one, “ and, if I’m paid, engage 
All sorts of tricks to play. 


l’ve played before the king in state 

(The king and [ are wonderous great !) ; 
And I’ve a special kuack 

Of changing characters so quick — 

I seem Apollo—then Old Nick — 
Ere you a nut can crack.” 


Thus all was mirth and jollity,— 
They laughed and winked, cried, “ Who 
but we !” 

And talked of where they’d go; 
When, oh, thou strange and fickle Year ! 
(The record almost asks a tear) 

How could’st thou serve ’em so? 


“ So be it!” said Maginn: “ let us put an end to the year in a general 
Here ’s—May the year 34 be the worst year in our history !” 


round. 
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Yet fragrant in the solar beam 
Floated tobacco-clouds, and steam 
From pothouse kitchen rose! 
Still on their lips the taste remained 
Of gratis dinner, and yet stained 
With beer and gin their clothes ! 


So, “ redolent of joy,” they planned— 

No matter what,—for, as the hand 
That wrote upon the wall, 

Dooming Belshazzar in the midst 

Of revelry, e’en so thou didst, 
Instanter, cut them all. 


Then, right and left, they rushed and 
howled, 
Twitched up their noses, snarled, and 
growled 
Like dogs about to bite ; 
And, hadst thou still in gloom re- 
mained, 
Ilad seemed like kingly beasts, un- 
chained, 
Daring thee to the fight. 


But light came o’er thee,—and, as day 
Dispels the forms that shadowy play 
Before the break of morn, 
When trees seem giants bending down, 
Thou heededst neither snarl nor frown, 
And heard’st their threats with 
scorn. 


No more, Old Year, thy faults we'll 
scan ; 
Thy course has been like that of man 
Who sees his errors late,— 
Too late, perchance, to wipe away 
The follies of his younger day, 
Ere summoned hence by fate. 


Yet much we owe thee for thy last 
Atonement for thy follies past; 
And hope, at thy decease, 
Thy son and heir will keep the track 
To which his erring sire came back : 
So, Old Year, go in peace! 


CORNWALL. 
And so we fell a-drinking, 
And so we fell a-drinking ; 
And let us pass the jolly glass, 
And no more serious thinking. 


PROUT. 
Si simus sapientes ! 
Si simus sapientes ! 
Salutentur hi carissimi, 


Qui in solio sunt sedentes. 


GLEIG, 


All down at Chelsea ferry, 


All down at Chelsea ferry, 
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To hail the Duke th’ old soldiers look 
Right hearty, gay, and merry. 


CARLYLE. 


Auld Reekie in her glories, 
Auld Reekie in her glories, 
Will turn off Sir Jock and t’other cock 
. To send a brace o’ Tories. 


HOOK. 


How gloomy are the Whiggers! 
llow gloomy are the Whiggers ! 

The dirty pack look all as black 
As the ’mancipated niggers. 


CROKER. 


By the Punchbowl at Killarney, 
By the Punchbowl at Killarney, 

Even the rabble rout have now found out 
That Brougham’s the same as Blarney ! 


LOCKHART. 
The Tories are in feather, 
The Tories are in feather ; 
‘ So here ’s to Peel the canny chiel, 
And Wellington, both together. 


JERDAN. 


The Parliament ’s sent a-packing, 
The Parliament ’s sent a-packing ; 
And may all they who supported Grey, 
Or Melbourne, get a whacking. 


CHURCHILL. 


Llere ’s a health to him who has done it, 
Iiere’s a health to the king who has done it; 
For giving the fling to the Whigs, O king! 
Is the best plume in thy bonnet. 


MAGINN. 


Llere ’s to our next merry meeting, 

Here ’s to our next merry meeting ; 
i When as we quaff we may gaily laugh 
! At the Radical crew's defeating. 


ae At aoe 


OMNES. 


Aud so they fell a-drinking, 
And so they fell a-drinking ; 

And let us pass the jolly glass, 
And no more serious thinking. 


With these words came to an end this memorable entertainment. 


But somebody will ask, “ Where were you, OLiver Yorke, at this dinner ? 
And we answer, ‘* We were there, and that our face is among those depicted ; 
though our name has not been, from our innate modesty, any where mentioned 
in the narrative.” It only remains to be said, that the person drawing a cork 
between Messrs. Proctor and Maginn is a gentleman of the name of Jack Tapster. 
This we think it important to mention, adding, that the likeyess is wonderful. 


The other character is 
x * * * 





0. Y. 





“Tue truth is,” says the writer of a 
history of Europe during the Middle 
Ages, in the fourth volume, being the 
58th of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, under 
the patronage of our old friend, “‘ The 
Rev. Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., F.R.S. 
L. & E., M.R.LA., F.R.AS., F.LS., 
F.Z.S., Hon. F.C.P.S, &c. &c. &e.” 
—“ the truth is,” says he, “ that we 
are not a literary nation; that, with 
much pretension, we have little claim 
to the distinction.” And so, with the 
laudable aim of instructing us poor 
illiterate folks, he has perpetrated this 
book, which, as far as the fourth volume 
is concerned, is a wretched compilation, 
without judgment, and without any 
knowledge of the subject, from Turner, 
Lingard, Southey, Conybeare’s Iilus- 
trations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, and 
Ellis'’s Early Romances. We have not 
seen the previous volumes, and we can 
therefore only judge of them by this, 
which professes to treat of the “ intel- 
lectual history of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
and of the “ religious and intellectual 
history of England from the Norman con- 
quest to the accession of Henry VII. ;” 
and which has given us no desire to look 
into the others. We do not so much 
blame the book for being a compilation, 
though it be a bad one; but we think 
it rather too absurd when people who 
manufacture books in this way talk 
largely in their borrowed plumage, 
and attempt to palm it off as their own ; 
and particularly when they turn about 
and abuse those to whom they are in- 
debted, and who know infinitely more 
than themselves. In fact, we cannot 
pass by this volume without having a 
word or two with its author—“ just to 
take the consate out of him.” 

Take a specimen or two of the free- 
dom with which he deals out his asper- 
sions. Of the Biographia Britannica, 
he says— 

“* The learned editors of that blunder- 
ing, often malicious as blundering, col- 
lection.” ‘* The dunces follow Godwin, 
as great a blunderer as themselves,” &c. 
&e. P. 78. 


Of Warton, the elegant author of the 
History of English Poetry, and Turner : 


“* Warton is the worst critic, except 
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He has no 
But 


Turner, we ever followed. 
taste either for language or poetry. 
Oxford was satisfied.” P. 347. 


Of the Anglo-Saxons, one of the 
noblest races of people the world ever 
saw — 


“« This abominable people (the Anglo- 
Saxons) had filled the measure of their 
own iniquities.” P. 115, 

“The produce of the earth, and the 
flesh of their domestic animals, especially 
of their brethren the swine, appear to have 
continued the only diet of the Saxons.” 


P. 6. 


This appears to have been intended 
for wit. However, it is very remarkable 
that the diet of the Saxons should have 
been only the produce of the earth and 
the flesh of their domestic animals. 

Of the Britons — 


“The notorious worthlessness of the 
native Britons.” P. 62. 


Of Edward I., the pope, and the 
devil — 

“In fact, king and pope appear to 
have vied with each other by what de- 
ceptions they could best plunder the 
people.” ‘ The pope excommunicated, 
the king moved an armed force, the devil 
assisted both: a trio of worthies, which, 
when combined, could not fail to tri- 
umph.” ‘ But if the pope was thus 
detached from the confederation, the king 
and the devil still remained.” 


We give this as a specimen of that 
choice figure of speech called vulgarity, 
which not unfrequently makes its ap- 
pearance in this volume of a work that 
is to do so much towards improving 
our literary taste. The writer might 
have been pillaging from some of Dan’s 
speeches to “ the finest pisantry in the 
world.” 

Lasily, of himself— 


** On this subject, however [the cos- 
mogony of the Anglo-Saxons], we are 
imperfectly informed ; we have hitherto 
had no opportunity of studying the an- 
cient systems of the universe, from Py- 
thagoras to Bridferth, and we will not 
insult the reader by presuming to write 
on what we do not at present understand,” 
Pp. 119, 120. 


In a note on this same — 


* Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LVIII.; Europe during the Middle Ages, Vol. 1V. 


London, 1834. 
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« We are ashamed to make such a con- 


fession, but candour requires it !!” 


Our writer must be a very learned 
person, to be ashamed of making so 
light a confession. There can be no 
doubt, however, that his candour is 
great. Here is an instance (p. 41), 
speaking of Beowulf — 

‘‘ The poem is a very obscure one ; 
so, indeed, are all the Saxon poems: nor 
should we have had courage to venture 
on a new analysis from Thorkelin’s edition 
alone!” 


Let not our readers suppose, how- 
ever, that he means this for a candid 
confession of his ignorance of the lan- 
guage. Nothing of the sort. Speaking 
of the song on Athelstan’s victory at 
Brunanburgh, our author, or rather 
compiler, says in a note (p. 21)— 


“ Of this celebrated king [song, we 
presume he intended to say] we had, 
with much trouble, prepared a new trans- 
lation, differing evidently [what does he 
mean?] from Gibson’s, Turner’s, and 
Ingram’s, when the one by Mr. Price, 
the accomplished editor of Warton’s 
History of English Poetry, fell into our 
hands. Ina moment we committed our 
own version to the flames, both because 
it had been made from faulty originals 
(Gibson and Ingram), and because Mr. 
Price is the first Saxon scholar who has 
understood the original. In justice to 
him, we adopt both his version and his 
notes, which display a critical ingenuity 
likely to interest every student in the 
language.” 


Are we not to understand by this, 
that the writer considers himself quite 
as good an Anglo-Saxon scholar as 
Price ? that he only inserts Price’s 
translation out of the great generosity 
of his heart, that gentleman having 
been the first who understood the ori- 
ginal, and our worthy friend here only 
the second? We feel quite happy in 
exposing such empty boasts. It must 
be kept in mind that, excepting some 
parts of the Exeter Book, this song is as 
difficult a piece of Saxon as we could 
readily find. Now at p.7 there is a 
translation, we suppose by the author 
himself, of a bit of Anglo-Saxon, as 
simple and easy as any one could de- 
sire to see. It is part of a dialogue 
by Elfric, which is written in Latin, 
with the Saxon verbal meaning placed 
over each word, for the purpose of in- 
structing beginners in the former lan- 
guage. If, therefore, the translator had 
gone to the original, he could not 
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easily have made any great mistake, 
unless he be as ignorant of Latin as of 
Anglo-Saxon. But as he was not ac- 
quainted with Mr. Thorpe’s Analecta 
Anglo-Saxonica, where the whole is 
correctly printed, and as he could not 
use the MS., he seems to have con- 
tented himself with a kind of attempt 
to transpose the Saxon words into their 
natural order, which was printed very 
imperfectly in a little book entitled 
A regular Dissection of the Saxon 
Chronicle. The extract, to the trans- 
lation of which we allude, relates to 
the occupation of the fisherman. To 
the question, “ Fisherman, what gain- 
est thou by thine art?” the natural 
answer is, ** Food, clothing, and mo- 
ney:” bigleofan and scrud and feoh. 
But our translator, with a most praise- 
worthy ambition to give us more accu- 
rate information, to let us know not 
only the kind but the magnitude also 
of the food which the fisherman gained 
by his labours, tells us that his gains 
were “ big loaves, clothing, and mo- 
ney!!” Where he learnt that bigleofan 
had any thing to do with big loaves we 
cannot tell. The next question, and 
its answer, we give in his own version: 


“ Q. How dost thou catch the fish? 

** A, Lascend my vessel, and cast my 
net into the river. I also throw in a 
hook, a bait, and a rod.” 


Nobody can suppose that our trans- 
lator has much skill in the craft and 
mystery of angling, as he would never 
think of throwing his rod in the river for 
the purpose of catching the fish. An 
Anglo-Saxon fisherman was not quite 
such a bungler at his trade; he cun- 
ningly enough threw in “ a hook and 
baskets” ( spyrtan, sportas), and, as the 
rest of the sentence would have in- 
formed our Anglo-Saxon scholar, could 
he have translated it, “ whatever they 
caught he took.” It is, surely, no 
such strange thing to take fish with 
baskets. How he came to think that 
the one word spyrtan included both 
the bait and the rod is not very easily 
to be seen. However, we have other 
evidence that fishing is not his voca- 
tion; for he talks of catching * had- 
dock”? in rivers, when the original has 
“ hacodas,” pikes, as the Latin word 
(lucios) would have told him. Another 


question is, Wilt thou take a whale? 
No.—Why ? 


‘* Because it is more pleasant to take 
fish which I can kill with one blow.” 
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We will, for the curiosity of the 
thing, as well as for the purpose of 
giving a specimen of the dialogue 
itself, quote the original of the passage 
thus translated ; and, for the benefit of 
our historian, we will also give a literal 
version. 

“* Forpam leofre ys me gefén fisc 

“© Quia carius est mihi capere piscem 
pene ic meg ofslean, [ponne] pe na 
quem possim occidere, [quam] qui non 
pet 4n me, ac eac swylce mine geféran, 
solum me, sed etiam meos  socios, 
mid 4num slége, he meg besencean obpe 

uno ictu, potest mergere aut 
gecwylman.” 

mortificare.” 

“« Because it is more pleasant to me 
to take a fish which 1 can kill, than one 
which can sink or kill not only me, but 
my companions also, with one blow.” 


It would be waste of time to point 
out all the blunders in the very few 
lines of this translation from Elfric. 
The Saxon, our writer says, is “ a lan- 
guage easy of acquirement, yet far 
from an ordinary accomplishment.” In 
truth, we would have him learn it be- 
fore he translates any more. 

Our readers will now easily excuse 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia writer of any 
knowledge of the Saxon language. He 
is equally ignorant of that period of 
the language which is very well de- 
scribed by the name of Middle En- 
glish, and of its literature. His igno- 
rance has led him to adopt all the 
errors of the writers from whom he 
compiles ; indeed, it is their errors 
chiefly which he has adopted ; and his 
pretensions to knowledge oblige us to 
consider these errors as his own. We 
will not take the trouble to mention all 
the old and exploded notions which 
he has revived; but we will give one 
specimen of his knowledge of the 
language ; it is a passage from the ro- 
mance of Iwain and Gawain. 


** And ilka dele sho tald hir eft, 
Als sho had said to hir bifor.” 


Which means,— 


«« And each part she told her again, 
As she had said to her before.” 


But the Cabinet Cyclopedia man trans- 
lates it thus :— 


«* And what grief, she told her oft — 
how her lady’s words had afflicted her !” 
P, 337. 


But Lardner’s hack is a bad transla- 
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tor, even when he translates from plain 
English ; witness some of his trans/a- 
tions from Ellis’s abstract of the ro- 
mance of Merlin. 


** There was at that time in England 
a rich man, blessed with an affectionate 
wife, a dutiful son, and three chaste and 
beautiful daughters. The happiness of 
this family was become proverbial among 
their neighbours; but the fiend having 
discovered in the wife an irritability of 
temper, which had hitherto escaped the 
notice of her husband and children, he 
applied himself to encourage this in- 
firmity ; and with such success, that the 
good lady, having been betrayed into a 
trifling dispute with her son, suddenly 
burst into transports of rage, imprecated 
the most horrid curses on his head, and 
finally consigned him, with all possible 
solemnity, to the devil. The fiend lost 
no time in seizing his newly-acquired 
property, but strangled the young man 
in his sleep ; the mother, stung with re- 
morse, instantly hung herself; and her 
husband, overpowered by this sudden 
calamity, died of grief, without confes- 
sion or absolution.” 


Thus far Ellis: now for the transla- 
tion (p. 67). 


‘* There was once in England a rich 
man, with a loving wife, a dutiful son, 
and three fair yet chaste daughters. But 
this happiness was not long to last : the 
lady was naturally violent in temper ; 
the devil perceived it, and assailed the 
weak part so skilfully that she quarrelled 
with her son, and very seriously wished 
him in a place which shall be nameless, 
The devil heard the wish, and, deter- 
mined to have his own, strangled the 
unfortunate youth during sleep. The 
despairing mother hung herself; and the 
father died of a broken heart, without 
confession or absolution.”’ 


Ellis again. 


** Armed with these instructions, the 
maid returned home, watched and prayed 
with great regularity, and under the pro- 
tection of the holy sign, which effectually 
guarded the doors and windows, escaped 
for some time the artifices of the tempter. 
But at length her security betrayed her. 
The solicitations of some neighbours 
drew her to the ‘ale;’ her stay was in- 
sensibly protracted ; the treacherous li- 
quor produced intoxication; and in this 
state she was assaulted by her wicked 
sister, who, attended by a troop of loose 
women, proceeded to insult and even to 
strike her. The abuse was re-echoed, 
the blow returned, and a general conflict 
ensued ; from which she at length escaped 
into her house, which she carefully bar- 
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red and secured, but in her agitation 
forgot to say her prayers, or to make the 
sign of a cross; and, throwing herself 
on her bed, resigned herself to sleep. 
The fiend, no longer stopped by the for- 
midable barrier which had hitherto ex- 
cluded him, easily insinuated himself 
into the room, assumed a human shape, 
completed his long-intended purpose, 
and retired.” 


The translation. 


‘The maid watched and prayed, and 
followed the hermit’s directions with 
success for some time; but at length, 
confiding in her security, she was pre- 
vailed on to visit the ale-house with 
some neighbours, where she remained 
until a late hour, and got completely 
drunk. While here her sister, the pro- 
stitute, rushed in, accompanied by a 
whole troop of harlots, and struck her. 
She returned the blow, and a battle-royal 
followed. What but ruin could follow 
the ale-house, drunkenness, and fighting? 
The maiden staggered home, forgot to 
say her prayers, went to sleep, and 
awoke a maid no more.” P. 69. 


We hardly need inform our readers, 
that the criticisms of the literature of 
the middle ages contained in this book 
are execrable, as it is sufficiently ob- 
vious that one who is ignorant of the 
language cannot be qualified to judge 
of the works which are written in it. 
The only principle which seems to 
guide him is a determination to con- 
demn every thing Saxon, and to praise 
every thing Norman. He says of the 
grand song on Athelston’s victory over 
the Danes,—“ it exhibits the muse in 
the homeliest garb ; nor does it contain 
sufficient of nature or feeling to redeem 
its rugged barbarity!!” We will say 
no more. 

We must give one specimen of his 
historical knowledge. In giving an 
account (from Conybeare) of the Anglo- 
Saxon poem on the death of Byrht- 
noth, he says,— 


*‘ From the Saxon chronicle we learn 
that Brithnoth, a celebrated Northum- 
brian earl, a patriot of unrivalled bra- 
very, fell in 991, in battle against the 
Danes at Meldune [Meldune, it should 
be]. The place is not, as all our critics 
have supposed, Maldon in Essex, but 
Meldon in Northumberland.” 


Truly ours is a bold historian, who 
contradicts so unceremoniously the 
opinion of “all our critics.” But we 
will shew quickly how much he knows 
about the poem or the history. The 
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battle in which Byrhtnoth was slain 
was fought in 993; and as our histo- 
rian appears not to be very intimate 
with the Saxon chronicle, from which 
he quotes the story, we will give him 
the passage, and will also translate it 
for him: 


‘‘ Her on pyssum geare com Unlaf, 
mid prym and hund nigentigon scipum, 
to Stane, and forhergodon pet on ytan ; 
and for ba ponan to Sandwic ; and swa 
ponan to Gypeswic, and pet eal ofereode ; 
and swa to Meldune. And him com ber 
to-genes Byrhtnod ealdor-man mid his 
fyrde, and him wid gefeaht; and hie 
pone ealdor-man peer of-slogon, and weel- 
stowe geweald ahton.” 

“This year came Unlaf, with a hun- 
dred and ninety-three ships, to Stane, 
and ravaged it to its boundaries; and 
then went thence to Sandwich ; and so 
thence to Ipswich, and overran it all ; and 
so to Maldon. And there Byrhtnoth the 
ealdor-man with his army came towards 
him, and fought against him; and they 
slew there that ealdor-man, and gained 
possession of the field of battle.” 


The very names which occur in con- 
nexion with it would have hindered 
any person, of only ordinary acuteness, 
from looking for Maldon in Northum- 
berland. But what says the poem? 
In the abstract of it, which our author 
has abridged from Conybeare, he says, 
“ At this moment the two armies seem 
to have been separated by an estuary 
on the Northumbrian coast.” ere is 
the passage alluded to: 

‘* Ne mihte per for wetere 
werod to bam odrum, 
per com flowende 
fléd efter ébban, 
lucon lagu-streamas ; 
to lang hit him puhte, 
hwenne hi togedere 
garas beron. 
Hi per Pantan stream 
mid prasse bestodon 
East-Seaxena ord, 
and se wsc-here.” 

‘** There might not for water 
one host pass to the others, 
where came flowing 
the flood after the ebb, 
them locked up the water-streams ; 
too long it seemed to them, 
until when they together 
should bear their weapons. 
They there the Panta’s stream 
i ee occupied, 
the army of the East-Saxons, 
and the ship-band.” 


Perhaps our geographer did not 
know that the Panta was the river 
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We will, for the curiosity of the 
thing, as well as for the purpose of 
giving a specimen of the dialogue 
itself, quote the original of the passage 
thus translated ; and, for the benefit of 
our historian, we will also give a literal 
version. 

‘* Forbam leofre ys me gefén fisc 

** Quia carius est mihi capere piscem 
pene ic meg ofslean, [ponne] pe na 
quem possim occidere, [quam] qui non 
pet 4n me, ac eac swylce mine geféran, 


solum me, sed etiam meos  socios, 
mid 4num slége, he meg besencean obbe 

uno ictu, potest mergere aut 
gecwylman.” 


mortificare.”” 

“« Because it is more pleasant to me 
to take a fish which 1 can kill, than one 
which can sink or kill not only me, but 
my companions also, with one blow.” 


It would be waste of time to point 
out all the blunders in the very few 
lines of this translation from Elfric. 
The Saxon, our writer says, is “ a lan- 
guage easy of acquirement, yet far 
from an ordinary accomplishment.” In 
truth, we would have him learn it be- 
fore he translates any more. 

Our readers will now easily excuse 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia writer of any 
knowledge of the Saxon language. He 
is equally ignorant of that period of 
the language which is very well de- 
scribed by the name of Middle En- 
glish, and of its literature. His igno- 
rance has led him to adopt all the 
errors of the writers from whom he 
compiles ; indeed, it is their errors 
chiefly which he has adopted ; and his 
pretensions to knowledge oblige us to 
consider these errors as his own. We 
will not take the trouble to mention all 
the old and exploded notions which 
he has revived; but we will give one 
specimen of his knowledge of the 
language ; it is a passage from the ro- 
mance of Iwain and Gawain. 


“«* And ilka dele sho tald hir eft, 
Als sho had said to hir bifor.” 


Which means,— 


«* And each part she told her again, 
As she had said to her before.” 


But the Cabinet Cyclopedia man trans- 
lates it thus :— 


«« And what grief, she told her oft — 
how her lady’s words had afflicted her !” 
P. 337. 


But Lardner’s hack is a bad transla- 
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tor, even when he translates from plain 
English ; witness some of his transla- 
tions from Ellis’s abstract of the ro- 
mance of Merlin. 


** There was at that time in England 
a rich man, blessed with an affectionate 
wife, a dutiful son, and three chaste and 
beautiful daughters. The happiness of 
this family was become proverbial among 
their neighbours; but the fiend having 
discovered in the wife an irritability of 
temper, which had hitherto escaped the 
notice of her husband and children, he 
applied himself to encourage this in- 
firmity ; and with such success, that the 
good lady, having been betrayed into a 
trifling dispute with her son, suddenly 
burst into transports of rage, imprecated 
the most horrid curses on his head, and 
finally consigned him, with all possible 
solemnity, to the devil. The fiend lost 
no time in seizing his newly-acquired 
property, but strangled the young man 
in his sleep ; the mother, stung with re- 
morse, instantly hung herself; and her 
husband, overpowered by this sudden 
calamity, died of grief, without contes- 
sion or absolution.” 


Thus far Ellis: now for the transla- 
tion (p. 67). 


** There was once in England a rich 
man, with a loving wife, a dutiful son, 
and three fair yet chaste daughters. But 
this happiness was not long to last : the 
lady was naturally violent in temper; 
the devil perceived it, and assailed the 
weak part so skilfully that she quarrelled 
with her son, and very seriously wished 
him in a place which shall be nameless, 
The devil heard the wish, and, deter- 
mined to have his own, strangled the 
unfortunate youth during sleep. The 
despairing mother hung herself; and the 
father died of a broken heart, without 
confession or absolution.” 


Ellis again. 


** Armed with these instructions, the 
maid returned home, watched and prayed 
with great regularity, and under the pro- 
tection ofthe holy sign, which effectually 
guarded the doors and windows, escaped 
for some time the artifices of the tempter. 
But at length her security betrayed her. 
The solicitations of some neighbours 
drew her to the ‘ale;’ her stay was in- 
sensibly protracted ; the treacherous li- 
quor produced intoxication; and in this 
state she was assaulted by her wicked 
sister, who, attended by a troop of loose 
women, proceeded to insult and even to 
strike her. The abuse was re-echoed, 
the blow returned, and a general conflict 
ensued ; from which she at length escaped 
into her house, which she carefully bar- 
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red and secured, but in her agitation 
forgot to say her prayers, or to make the 
sign of a cross; and, throwing herself 
on her bed, resigned herself to sleep. 
The fiend, no longer stopped by the for- 
midable barrier which had hitherto ex- 
cluded him, easily insinuated himself 
into the room, assumed a human shape, 
completed his long-intended purpose, 
and retired.” 


The translation. 


“‘ The maid watched and prayed, and 
followed the hermit’s directions with 
success for some time; but at length, 
confiding in her security, she was pre- 
vailed on to visit the ale-house with 
some neighbours, where she remained 
until a late hour, and got completely 
drunk. While here her sister, the pro- 
stitute, rushed in, accompanied by a 
whole troop of harlots, and struck her. 
She returned the blow, and a battle-royal 
followed. What but rain could follow 
the ale-house, drunkenness, and fighting? 
The maiden staggered home, forgot to 
say her prayers, went to sleep, and 
awoke a maid no more.” P. 69. 


We hardly need inform our readers, 
that the criticisms of the literature of 
the middle ages contained in this book 
are execrable, as it is sufficiently ob- 
vious that one who is ignorant of the 
language cannot be qualified to judge 
of the works which are written in it. 
The only a which seems to 
guide him is a determination to con- 
demn every thing Saxon, and to praise 
every thing Norman. He says of the 
grand song on Athelston’s victory over 
the Danes,—* it exhibits the muse in 
the homeliest garb ; nor does it contain 
sufficient of nature or feeling to redeem 
its rugged barbarity!!” We will say 
no more. 

We must give one specimen of his 
historical knowledge. In giving an 
account (from Conybeare) of the Anglo- 
Saxon poem on the death of Byrht- 
noth, he says,— 


“‘ From the Saxon chronicle we learn 
that Brithnoth, a celebrated Northum- 
brian earl, a patriot of unrivalled bra- 
very, fell in 991, in battle against the 
Danes at Meldune [Meldune, it should 
be]. The place is not, as all our critics 
have supposed, Maldon in Essex, but 
Meldon in Northumberland.” 


Truly ours is a bold historian, who 
contradicts so unceremoniously the 
opinion of “all our critics.” But we 
will shew quickly how much he knows 
about the poem or the history. The 
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battle in which Byrhtnoth was slain 
was fought in 993; and as our histo- 
rian appears not to be very intimate 
with the Saxon chronicle, from which 
he quotes the story, we will give him 
the passage, and will also translate it 
for him : 


‘‘ Her on pyssum geare com Unlaf, 
mid prym and hund nigentigon scipum, 
to Stane, and forhergodon pet on ytan ; 
and for pa ponan to Sandwic ; and swa 
ponan to Gypeswic, and pet eal ofereode ; 
and swa to Meldune. And him com per 
to-genes Byrhtnoé ealdor-man mid his 
fyrde, and him wid gefeaht; and hie 
pone ealdor-man peer of-slogon, and wel- 
stowe geweald ahton.” 

“‘ This year came Unlaf, with a hun- 
dred and ninety-three ships, to Stane, 
and ravaged it to its boundaries; and 
then went thence to Sandwich ; and so 
thence to Ipswich, and overran it all ; and 
so to Maldon. And there Byrhtnoth the 
ealdor-man with his army came towards 
him, and fought against him; and they 
slew there that ealdor-man, and gained 
possession of the field of battle.” 


The very names which occur in con- 
nexion with it would have hindered 
any person, of only ordinary acuteness, 
from looking for Maldon in Northum- 
berland. But what says the poem? 
In the abstract of it, which our author 
has abridged from Conybeare, he says, 
“ At this moment the two armies seem 
to have been separated by an estuary 
on the Northumbrian coast.” ere is 
the passage alluded to: 

** Ne mihte ber for wetere 
werod to bam oSrum, 
ber com flowende 
fléd efter ébban, 
lucon lagu-streamas ; 
to lang hit him puhte, 
hwenne hi togedere 
gras beron. 
Hi per Pantan stream 
mid prasse bestodon 
East-Seaxena ord, 
and se wsc-here.” 

«« There might not for water 
one host pass to the others, 
where came flowing 
the flood after the ebb, 
them locked up the water-streams ; 
too long it seemed to them, 
until when they together 
should bear their weapons. 
They there the Panta’s stream 
Wi vsctences occupied, 
the army of the East-Saxons, 
and the ship-band.” 


Perhaps our geographer did not 
know that the Panta was the rive 
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which flows by Maldon in Essex, and 
which is still called Pant, though more 
commonly known by the name of 
Blackwater. However, he ought to 
have seen that Byrhtnoth figures here 
as the leader, not of the Northumbrians, 
but of the East Saxons. Again, he 
tells us something of one Leofsunu, a 
brave follower and fellow-countryman 
of Byrhtnoth, but he has not told us 
all: 
« Leofsunu gemelde, 
ané his linde ahof, 
bord to gebeorge, 
he bam beorne oncw23 : 
‘Ic pet gehate, 
pet ic heonon nelle 
fieén fotes trym, 
ac wille furdor g4n, 
wrecan on gewinne 
minne wine-drihten. 
Ne burfon me embe Stur-mere 
stéde faste heled 
wordum etwitan, 
nu min wine gecranc, 
pet ic hlafordleas 
bam sidie, 
wende fram wige, 
ac me sceal wepen niman 
ord and iren.’ 
He ful yrre wéd, 
feaht frestlice — 
fieam he forhogode.” 
** Leofsunu spoke, 
and raised his linden buckler, 
the shield for protection, 
he said to the chieftain : 
‘I promise this, 
that I will not hence 
flee a footstep, 
but I will advance 
to avenge in the war 
my beloved lord. 
They about Sturmere shall not need 
tu reproach with words 
me, who am a steadfast man, 
now my friend being dead, 
that I lordless 
journey home, 
that I return from the war ; 
but me shall the weapon tuke, 
point and iron.’ 
He, full mad with ire, 
fought firmly — 
flight he despised.” 

Sturmere at present stands in a very 
snug corner of the county of Essex, 
and we can assure our writer, from 
personal observations, that it bears no 
marks of having been lately transported 
from Northumberland. He will by 
this time begin to see why “ most of 
our critics supposed” Meldune to be 

Maldon in Essex, namely, because 
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they knew it could not be any other 
place. ‘he Historia Elyensis, he says, 
“is minute in describing the battle of 
Meldune:” he should have said, in 
describing the circumstances which 
preceded it. But if he had seen the 
passage which he here quotes, could 
he have failed to notice that Byrhtnoth, 
who had gone to Northumberland after 
having defeated a party of Danes at 
the same Meldune, in his return from 
Northumberland to fight the battle in 
which he was killed, passed by Ramsey 
and Ely? The account of the whole 
affair in the Ely history is a very bun- 
gling story, and seems to have been 
made up from popular songs: the 
battle is said there to have lasted 
JSourteen days. 

Lardner’s historian has a very happy 
manner of giving us scraps of interest- 
ing information in the shape of notes. 
The following is extremely pithy : 

‘* Some curious books were printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde and Caxton.” 

Again, in quoting a passage from 
Wace’s Roman de Rou, in the Foreign 
Quarterly, where it is observed, “ That 
certain portions only of so valuable a 
remnant of antiquity should hitherto 
have appeared in print, is the more 
surprising when we consider that a 
multitude of authors, of far inferior 
interest, have been carefully and re- 
peatedly published.” The note here, 
equally pithy, is 

«« A monstrous exaggeration !”” 


We could shew him a few hundred of 
such publications. 

But if we were to notice all his pec- 
cadilloes of this kind, there would be 
no end of it. We willingly take leave 
of his book. It is no more than our 
duty to censure it, because it is a bad 
book ; and to expose it, because it is 
a pretending book. The blunders no- 
ticed are not solitary instances ; they 
are fair specimens of the whole. If 
any one wishes to learn erroneous no- 
tions of the state of Englaud during 
the middle ages, let him immediately 
read the fifty-eighth volume of the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. Perhaps, afier 
all, the author is not serious ; it may 
be, that he has humbugged the pro- 
found Dr. Lardner, and has made him 
sanction unwittingly an ingenious bur- 
lesque upon criticism, history, and, 
above all, upon the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia. 
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DEPARTURE FROM PARIS. 

On the 13th day of July, 1834, at four 
o'clock, p. m., I, the writer hereof, de- 
posited my precious person in the dili- 
gence which performs the journey be- 
tween Paris and Lille. The day was 
most beautiful; and, though loth to 
quit the French capital, where I had 
spent six pleasant weeks, I consoled 
myself with the anticipated pleasures 
of the trip before me, which [ did not 
doubt would add considerably to my 
stock of ideas, and make me a wiser, 
ifnot a better man. There is no know- 
ledge like to that gained through the 
medium of our own observation. The 
learning derived from books we may 
forget, but that impressed upon the 
tablet of memory by the senses is sel- 
dom or never effaced, but remains an 
undying monument in the mind of the 
individual. The path I was about to 
peregrinate was, it is true, hackneyed 
beyond conception. Myriads from all 
nations had gone over the same ground, 
and not a season elapsed without a 
score of volumes being dedicated to a 
description of the scenery. It had 
been stared at by Cockneys from the 
purlieus of Bow-bells, scribbled about 
by blue-stockings of every age, chat- 
tered over by dandified Parisians, and 
clouded with smoke from the pipes of 
fog-bound Dutchmen and beer-bibbing 
Belgians. Of all this I was aware, but 
I cared nothing about it: the road was 
new to me, and I determined to see 
and write about it, as if it had never 
been seen or written about before. 

My companions in the coupé—for it 
was in that section of the diligence my 
place was taken—consisted of a tall, 
good-looking man, with a wooden leg ; 
his wife, a pretty little woman, without 
a wooden leg; and their daughter, a 
charming child of five or six years. 
They were French, and bound for 
Douay. I found them very pleasant 
people ; and had scarce seated myself, 
when we all became as intimate as if 
we had been acquainted for years. 
The left side of the coupé was occupied 
by the gentleman, the right by his 
wife, and the centre by myself; at 
her mother's feet, upon a low stool, sat 
the little girl. Thus snugly situated, and 
every thing being arranged both without 
and within, the powerful and gigantic 
conducteur took his place on the top: 
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the words tout prét were heard thun- 
dering from his Herculean lungs ; and 
away, to the smacking of the postilion’s 
whip, and the ringing of their own 
little bells, started the fine steeds from 
the court of the Messageries Générales, 
dragging their ponderous load and its 
cargo of goods, luggage, and live- 
stock, behind them. On went the 
diligence, wriggling its way through 
the narrow and tortuous streets in a 
style which would have done honour to 
an eel amid the sinuosities of a coral 
reef, or a boa constrictor among the 
closely studded trees of an Indian 
forest. A number of windings and 
turnings brought us to the Rue Fau- 
bourg St. Martin, a spaciously magni- 
ficent street, closed at its farther end 
by one of the city barriers. Having 
passed this civic rubicon, we got im- 
mediately into Livilette, which, though 
beyond the walls of Paris, is literally a 
continuation of the street just men- 
tioned. Here some féte was going on; 
the windows displayed innumerable 
flags, the streets were crowded with 
multitudes of people in their gayest 
attire; every thing wore the look of 
festivity and mirth. Fétes of this kind 
are very common in France; and 
when one takes place in any of the 
villages contiguous to Paris, a vast con- 
course is sure to be drawn to the spot. 
Indeed, every Sunday is a kind of féte 
in these villages; as wine being much 
cheaper there than in the city, the 
workmen make a regular practice of 
Visiting them in the afternoon, not for- 
getting to take their sweethearts, and 
make them participators in the amuse- 
ments of the day. Sunday in France 
is the gayest day of the year. The re- 
ligion of the country does not prohibit 
this day from being kept as merrily as 
any other; and if it did, Frenchmen 
would not allow the prohibition to stand 
between them and their amusements. 
Vive la bagateile! has always been the 
motto of this mercurial people, and 
will, I suspect, be so till the end of the 
chapter. 
EARLY HARVEST. 

The country now presented an ap- 
pearance of great fertility. The crops 
were nearly all ripe, and, in fact, a 
great portion of them down. Shortly 
after quitting Livilette, 1 was surprised 
to see a number of men in the act of 
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cutting down a field of oats,—an in- 
stance of early maturity of which our 
own country affords no example ; but 
such is the delightful climate of France 
—such the precocious abundance of her 
harvests. 


ADVANTAGES OF WOODEN LEGS. 


After riding about nine miles, we 
came to a small village, opposite to the 
inn of which a number of people were 
waltzing to the notes of an old violin 
and cracked clarionet, from which two 
itinerant performers were endeavouring 
to extract something in the shape of 
music. My left-hand neighbour looked 
at the motley group, and then satirically 
at his own wooden leg. 

“Ah!” said he, “I have seen the 
day when I was fond of that amuse- 
ment, and could demean myself at it 
with the best man in France ; but, 
thank God, this is now out of the 
question! I have lost my leg.” 

“‘ Do you congratulate yourself on 
this loss?” said I, not a little surprised 
at the cool manner with which he spoke 
of what I should have deemed very 
serious misfortune. 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” observed his wife 
with a smile ; “‘ my husband is a philo- 
sopher: he will prove to you that one 
leg is better than two.” 

“ And that no legs at all are better 
than one,” added the little girl. The 
parents laughed heartily, and I could 
not help doing the same; but French 
children are proverbial for ready wit, 
and have a perception of the ridiculous 
not possessed by those of double their 
age in England. 

“ Well, Monsieur,” said I, wishing 
to carry on the joke, and see with what 
arguments he could make good his 
case, “ let us hear how you demonstrate 
the extraordinary propositions main- 
tained by this lady and your little 
daughter. If you can satisfy me of 
their perfect truth, I shall be the first 
man to part with my legs.” 

“ Done!” said he, grasping my 
hand, and giving it a hearty shake. 
** And when we arrive at Douay, we 
shall have the operation done by my 
own surgeon, who is one of the best 
operators in France. Of course, you 
are a man of your word.” 

*¢ Sans doute.” 

“Well then,” continued he, “ I 
prove the point as follows. A man 

with one leg has a leg the less for 
gout and rheumatism to play their 
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pranks upon, than the man who has 
two. This proposition I hope you 
will admit.” 

“ T admit it readily.” 

“ A man with two legs may get 
them both broken, or put out of joint. 
A one-legged man cannot.” 

‘** Unquestionably.” 

“Two legs require two stockings, 
two shoes, two boots; one leg only 
one stocking, one shoe, one boot ; 
consequently, shoemakers’ and hosiers’ 
bills are just the half in the latter case 
that they are in the former. This isa 
great matter for an economical cha- 
racter.”’ 

‘¢ Beyond all question. Go on.” 

“ Consider the money saved in 
blacking ; no shoe-blacks to pay.” 

* Excellent!” 

‘* No false calves needed.” 

“ Magnificent !” 

“Had General Moreau possessed 
wooden legs he would not have lost his 
life, but might have been living still, 
the glory of France and the terror of 
her enemies. You are aware that his 
legs were carried off by a cannon shot, 
at the siege of Dresden.” 

* Better still !” 

“The general sense of mankind,” 
continued he, “ is in favour of wooden- 
legged men. They are universally re- 
spected: we build splendid palaces for 
them, as the Hotel des Invalides, where 
they are lodged like princes, and eat 
the fat of the land. Had all men 
wooden legs there would be no wars, 
no horse-racing, no cruel amusements 
of any kind; we should all be philo- 
sophers and philanthropists, and live 
in general harmony with each other: 
in short, wooden legs are good things ; 
and as one is better than none, so are 
two better than one. Nature abhors 
inequalities as she does a vacuum. So 
satisfied am I of this, that as soon as I 
get home I shall have the other leg 
removed also, aud the unhappy want of 
symmetry under which I labour duly 
rectified.” 

BLUE-BEARD. 

In this jocular and pleasing manner 
did we pass the afternoon, and the 
longer I was in company with my as- 
sociates the more agreeable did they 
become. The child was one of the 
most interesting little creatures I ever 
witnessed — full of infantile vivacity 
and playful wit. Taking her upon my 
knee, I asked her jocularly if she would 
marry me, when she replied, at once, 
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“ No, Monsieur, I won’t have you; 
you are Monsieur Bluebeard (Barbe 
Bleu), and he kills all his wives.” We 
could not help laughing heartily at this 
sally ; for my whiskers happened to be 
immoderately long at the time, and it 
was undoubtedly their prodigal growth 
which suggested her witty remark. 
The story of Bluebeard thus appears to 
be as much a nursery tale in France as 
in our Own country. 


A SNOOZE IN THE DILIGENCE. 


About eleven o’clock at night, when 
the diligence stopped to change horses, 
my wooden-legged friend left the coupé 
and went into the intérieur, for the pur- 
pose of having more room to sleep, 
that division of the diligence being 
nearly empty. This was exceedingly 
convenient to us, as it gave us the 
whole coupé to ourselves. At twelve 
o’clock I fell asleep, and continued so 
till four in the morning, in spite of the 
rumbling of the machine over the rough 
whinstones of the road,— for the pub- 
lic highways in France are paved in 
the same way as the streets of Paris 
and London, and the motion of such a 
ponderous vehicle over them is neces- 
sarily loud and disagreeable. Whether 
the system of Macadamisation will 
ever come into vogue, I know not. At 
present, such a thing seems entirely 
unknown, at least in the great tho- 
roughfares. On awaking, I was sur- 
prised to find the window nearest me 
closed, it having been open when [ 
went to sleep. For this act of kind 
consideration I was indebted to my 
fellow-traveller, who informed me she 
had done it lest I should catch cold, 
my head being close to the window. 
Ledyard, the traveller, was undoubtedly 
right when he affirmed that women 
have more goodness of heart than men. 
It is by such trivial incidents as the 
above that character manifests itself ; 
and a man might travel from Dan to 
Beersheba without meeting any thing 
of the kind from one of his own sex. 


ST. QUENTIN. 


Half-past six in the morning brought 
us to St. Quentin, where we were al- 
lowed twenty minutes to breakfast. 
About ten of us sat down to excellent 
coffee and eggs, which were done am- 
ple justice to by the whole party, not- 
withstanding the unappetising influence 
of nocturnal travelling. Breakfast 
over, our friend rejoined us, and away 


we went, thundering over the stones 
at our usual sober, but not unpleasing, 
pace of six miles an hour. 


SUBTERRANEAN CANAL. 


Shortly after leaving St. Quentin we 
passed over the subterranean canal, 
excavated by order of Napoleon. It 
runs nearly four miles underground, 
and is certainly one of the most re- 
markable works of that extraordinary 
man. I regretted tliat my previous ar- 
rangements did not permit me to visit 
it; but if chance ever again throws me 
in this neighbourhood I shall certainly 
not lose the opportunity. It is asto- 
nishing how men allow occasions to 
slip through their fingers, when by a 
little preparatory management they 
could so easily turn them to use. 


CAMBRAY. 


At half-past eleven we arrived at 
Cambray, where half an hour was al- 
lowed for dinner. Some of the passen- 
gers dined, and some did not. I be- 
longed to the latter class ; and, having 
no appetite at such an early hour, [ 
employed my time to the best advan- 
tage by rambling over the town. Cam- 
bray is a respectable-looking and well- 
built place. The citadel, which stands 
upon a rising ground, I had no oppor- 
tunity of closely inspecting, but the si- 
tuation is superb, either for purposes 
of attack or defence. Here, as at 
Lille, Valenciennes, and various other 
places, has the genius of Vauban been 
exerted in erecting barriers for his na- 
tive country against foreign enemies ; 
and the citadel of Cambray is allowed 
to be one of the chefs d’euvre of that 
distinguished engineer. Cambray, how- 
ever, is not solely, nor even principally, 
interesting as a great military position : 
it glories in having been the see of 
Fenelon, the author of Telemachus, 
and one of the most upright and noble- 
minded men that France or any other 
country ever produced. I visited one 
of the churches, in which there is a 
statue by David of this great prelate ; 
but from the hurried glance I was 
enabled to take, it struck me as hardly 
worthy either of the artist by whom it 
was designed, or of him whom it is in- 
tended to represent. Men like Fenelon 
live in their writings and virtues, and 
the statues with which it is idly meant to 
perpetuate their hames are merely so 
inuch marble thrown away. If the 
wealthy obscure must live through fu- 
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ture ages, raise monuments to their me- 
mory. The truly great require no such 
effigies. They are their own monu- 
ments, and will live when the marble 
is ground to powder, and the brass 
rusted away. 

DOUAY. 


At three o’clock we reached Douay, 
a neat town, strongly fortified. 1 saw 
nothing of it except what was visible 
en passant ; for we merely stopped to 
change horses, a ceremony which did 
not detain us above five minutes. Here 
my fellow-traveller of the wooden leg, 
his cheerful wife, and pleasant little 
prattler, left us. I learned from the 
conducteur that he was an artist; and 
if he be as good at his profession as he 
is a pleasant fellow, he need not fear 
the rivalry of Horace Vernet himself. 


AN OLD BABBLER. 


They were succeeded by an old fat- 
faced, prosing blockhead, who seemed, 
by the incessant volubility of his 
tongue, to have solved the problem of 
perpetual motion. I never met with 
a more disagreeable old idiot. He 
talked constantly, and so annoyingly, 
that I was obliged to affect ignorance 
of his language ; but even this did not 
satisfy him ; for, rather than not enjoy 
the clamorous discord of his screeching 
voice, he popped his head out of the 
window, and kept up a vociferous and 
ceaseless confabulation with the posti- 
lion, who, however, did not seem to 
relish his croaking notes more than 
myself, but attempted, though in vain, 
to drown them, and silence the hoary 
babbler by chanting, in turns, the 
Parisienne and the Marseillois hymn. 
Thank Heaven I was near the jour- 
pey’s end. In two hours from the 
period in which this type of Babel — 
this incarnation of perpetual sound — 
seated himself alongside of me, the 
towers of Lille made their appearance ; 
and I knew that in one hour more I 
should be quit of the sonorous incubus 
and his worse than raven-notes. 


WINDMILLS. 


The approach to Lille is exceed- 
ingly curious, from the vast number of 
windmills which surround the city. 
There are above two hundred, the 
greater portion of them being employed 
in the manufacture of rape-oil. They 
were all at work when I saw them, and 
the appearance of so many red sails in 
mot.on — for they are all of that colour 


—was odd in the highest degree ; it 
almost partook of the ludicrous, if we 
can apply that term to the operations 
of inanimate matter. At six o’clock 
we reached Lille, having been exactly 
twenty-six hours upon the road. [ 
went to the Hotel de Gand, situated 
in the Grand Place, and one of the 
best in the city. 


MRS. STARKE. 


Lille greatly exceeded my expecta- 
tions. It is a large, regularly built, 
handsome town, with a population of 
eighty thousand. One of the streets, the 
Rue Royale, is nearly a mile long, and 
built with an uniform elegance seldom 
to be met with. Old Madame Starke, 
whose Italian predilections are no- 
torious, has remarked, very innocently, 
that this street would not disgrace an 
Italian city. Disgrace, indeed! I 
suspect that France boasts of finer 
streets than are to be found in her fa- 
vourite country; and that few Italian 
streets can vie with the Rue Royale of 
Lille, a town which is never spoken 
of as remarkable for any thing but the 
enormous strength of its fortifications. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS. 


On the night of my arrival, I visited 
the boulevards and Champ de Mars, 
—the latter a fine field close by the 
citadel, and appropriated for military 
drilling and reviews. About a thou- 
sand infantry were out performing their 
various exercises. They were fine young 
men, and went through the evolutions 
with great tact and precision. The 
appearance of the French troops is 
prepossessing; and from glancing at 
them without any previous knowledge 
of their capabilities, I should predicate 
the possession of the best military qua- 
lities. They are usually dark-com- 
plexioned, not often tall, but ofa tight, 
wiry, active make, indicating stamina 
of the first order. For stamina, in- 
deed, they are allowed to surpass the 
troops of most nations, and their cou- 
rage is admitted even by their worst 
enemies. The French temperament is 
decidedly one combining great activity 
with no small portion of energy. It 
is this quality of organisation which 
enables them to beat with equal num- 
bers the more powerful but lymphatic 
German, and to prove no unworthy 
rivals even to the warriors of Great 
Britain. The number of French troops 
on the Belgian frontier amounts to 
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fifty thousand, of whom not fewer than 
ten thousand are concentrated within 
the walls of Lille. 


MUSEUM OF LILLE. 


Next day I visited the Museum, 
which contains some very fine paint- 
ings, especially several Rubenses of the 
first class. There is a painting here, 
“The Descent from the Cross,” said to 
be by that artist. Should this be true, 
he must have painted two pictures on 
the subject ; the one to which I now 
allude, and that which is avowedly his, 
and the greatest of all his works, in the 
cathedral of Antwerp. Be that as it 
may, the Lille painting is not to be 
compared in any respect to the other. 
The design is not exactly the same, 
and the execution is perfectly inferior. I 
doubt much if it be by Rubens at all. 
Many of the works attributed to this 
artist were merely designed by him, in 
miniature, and painted, on an enlarged 
scale, by his pupils, with occasionally a 
few finishing touches from his own hand. 
Such may have been the case with 
the present painting; nor is it” pos- 
sible on any other theory to account for 
the number of Rubenses found in every 
great collection. Among other pieces 
which particularly struck me for their 
excellence is a representation of St. 
Francis receiving from the Virgin the 
infant Jesus, by Rubens, evidently 
authentic, and very admirable ; a fine 
“ Crucifixion” by Vandyke, and an 
exquisite cabinet picture of the “ Holy 
Family” by Raphael. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The public library at Lille is an in- 
teresting institution: it contains 22,000 
volumes ; and, like every thing else in 
France, is conducted on the most li- 
beral scale,— the public having free 
access to it, and being at perfect liberty 
to ask for any volume. I saw about 
thirty people engaged reading, and 
was struck with the great silence and 
decorum which prevailed among them. 
Ifthe French are not a learned people, 
it is not the fault of the government, 
which does every thing in its power 
to forward public instruction. 


HOSPITALS. 


Some of the other institutions which 
I saw are well worthy of notice, espe- 
cially the Foundling Hospital, and the 
Hospital for Old Men and Women. 
France is rich in such establishments, 
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which are in every respect admirably 
conducted,— having the most eminent 
of physicians and surgeons, and the 
most assiduous of nurses (the seurs de 
charité) to take the charge of them. 


FRENCH DOGS. 


One of the most curious charac- 
teristics of Lille is the number of 
dogs employed in drawing carriages. 
They are harnessed in couples, like 
horses, and seem perfectly trained to 
their work. Huge monsters many of 
them are ; and most lustily and unre- 
piningly do they labour at their slavish 
trade. The dogs of France are pro- 
verbial for their size and strength. 
I should think some of those I saw in 
Lille a match for a wolf. In make 
they are bony and muscular, with most 
formidablefangs. Aman, unless armed, 
would stand no chance against one of 
those animals; but, fortunately, their 
good temper is equal to their vigour, 
and they rarely abuse the strength which 
nature has so prodigally bestowed upon 
them. 


FORTIFICATIONS OF LILLE. 


Lille is one of the strongest places 
in Europe. It is entirely surrounded 
with fortifications, which present a truly 
imposing appearance. The citadel 
alone, while on a war footing, mounts 
a thousand pieces of artillery. I was 
in some of the bomb-proof casements, 
the roofs of which are twenty-five feet 
thick, and more than adequate to resist 
the force of any missile which may fall 
upon them. The citadel is allowed to 
be Vauban’s masterpiece ; and he has 
certainly done every thing that human 
ingenuity can do to render it im- 
pregnable. Some interesting spots 
were pointed out to me; among others, 
the grave of General Chartrand, who 
was shot in 1816 for high treason. The 
person who conducted me through the 
fortress had been present at his execu- 
tion, and mentioned that he demeaned 
himself with great levity and coolness, 
cracking jokes on the way, and posi- 
tively refusing to allow his eyes to be 
bandaged. He kept a monkey, which, 
along with his watch, he presented to 
the captain of the veteran battalion, 
by a party of whom the sentence was 
carried into effect ; and the only request 
he made was that the monkey might re- 
ceive kind treatment at the hands of its 
new master. The particular act of trea~ 
son for which he suffered I do not know : 
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it was probably something connected 
with the government of Louis XVIII., 
to which I suppose he was a traitor. 

The defences of Lille, including the 
town and citadel, must be several miles 
in extent. Six thousand men are re- 
quired to defend the latter; and the 
town would require more than four times 
that number. By opening the sluices 
communicating with the Deule, the 
whole place can be surrounded for 
nearly a league with water, to the depth 
of four or five feet. Any thing like a 
close approach is thus either entirely 
prevented, or rendered a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty. Lille, however, with 
all its vast strength, has been taken. 
It surrendered to the Duke of Marl- 
borough after a three months’ siege, 
one of the most memorable recorded 
in history—a siege in which almost 
as much slaughter took place under as 
above ground ; the miners and counter- 
miners meeting each other frequently 
in the bowels of the earth, and fighting 
with the same desperate pertinacity as 
their comrades above. Since this re- 
markable siege, the works are under- 
stood to have been greatly strengthened, 
and are now looked upon as all but 
impregnable. The Austrian attack upon 
the town, in 1792, was a total failure ; 
no damage having been sustained ex- 
cept the destruction of a church and 
some houses by the bursting of a few 
bombs. 


DEPART FOR BRUSSELS. 


At four o’clock on the same after- 
noon I started for Brussels by the dili- 
gence. After riding nine miles through 
a charming country, we arrived at the 
custom-house on the Belgian frontier, 
where our luggage was examined. This 
occasioned a delay of half an hour. 
At seven we reached Tournay, which 
is well fortified, and contains one 
striking object,—a church with five 
steeples. There my passport was de- 
manded and examined. Leaving Tour- 
nay, we struck into one of the richest 
districts in the world. The country 
was perfectly flat, but most interestingly 
rural. So far as the eye could reach, 
all was yellow grain, waving in the 
rich sunset, and impressing the mind 
with ideas of incredible luxuriance. 
Here and there, as if to break this 
monotony of plenty, the red spire of 
some distant church would be seen 
peering up among trees, and casting a 
strong rich outline against the sky; 
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while, on every side, the fantastic sails 
of the windmill were seen sweeping 
around, as if instinct with life. The 
fields are smaller than in France, and 
better separated from each other by 
the intervention of trees. As soon as 
you enter Belgium, you feel that you 
are in a delightful little country. The 
idea of small extent irresistibly forces 
itself upon the mind; there is a tidi- 
ness and petitesse about every thing 
which are perfectly charming and pe- 
culiar. You feel as if you had come 
from Brobdignag to Lilliput, and are 
surprised at first to find the inhabitants 
not less sizeable than those of the 
grande nation you have just left behind 
you. 
ATH. 

At ten at night, under the light ofa 
large full moon, which shone like a 
pearl on the forehead of an Ethiopian 
queen—so deep was the ebon hue of 
the sky behind it—we thundered along 
the drawbridges which span the quad- 
tuple ditches of Ath, and entered that 
immensely strong town, where we 
changed horses, The appearance of 
these fortified places when entering 
them at night, especially on such an 
evening as this, when we had just as 
much light as to shew us the outlines 
of objects, without taking off from 
them the sombre shades in which ro- 
mance delights to dwell, is most strik- 
ing. The drawbridges shaking under 
the roll of the diligence—the ditches 
yawning beneath—the huge gates 
Swinging open, on their creaking hinges, 
at your approach—the armed sentries 
guarding each assailable position—the 
circuitous route you are obliged to 
take—angling off at an infinite variety 
of points before you fairly effect a 
passage through the defences; such 
are a few of the objects which strike 
the stranger, when, for the first time, 
he visits those retreats which the stern 
genius of war has begirt with her grim 
and frowning barriers. I have visited 
many places, but the fortifications of 
Ath, half-bathed in light, half-veiled 
in gloom, impressed me more forcibly 
than any work of art I had ever before 
witnessed. The associations of war 
are terribly sublime; and no where, 
except in actual conflict, are they to 
be experienced in such intensity as 
during the silence of the midnight 
hour, and beneath the light of the full 
moon. 
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SMOKING BELGIANS. 

At Ath I was joined by two Belgians, 
who had scarcely taken their seats 
when each produced a cigar, and com- 
menced smoking: not, however, with- 
out previously inquiring if the fumes 
would prove disagreeable. Being an 
occasional smoker myself, I replied in 
the negative; and to it the worthies 
went in such style, that the coupé, in 
half a minute, was filled with an atmo- 
sphere of tobacco. In the midst of 
this cloudy tabernacle I soon fell into 
a perplexed and broken slumber, which 
continued for about two hours; when 
I was suddenly roused into wakefulness 
by the shock of a painful dream. I 
awoke hot, thirsty, confused, and low- 
spirited, and for some time had a per- 
fect unconsciousness of where I was; 
till the rattling of the diligence over 
the rough stones, the ringing of the 
little bells at the horses’ heads, the 
smack, smack, smack of the whip, the 
song of the postilion, and, above ail, 
the tobacconian flavour within (in the 
centre of which sat the two Belgians, 
like evil spirits, each with a lighted 
cigar in his mouth), brought me gra- 
dually to recollection, and testified to 
my confused and bewildered brain that 
I was in the act of travelling on the 
high road to Brussels. 


SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS. 


Having recovered my senses per- 
fectly, as I imagined, I looked out of 
the diligence, and, to my no small 
astonishment, saw a hearse moving 
ahead of us, but keeping more to the 
left side of the road. It kept about 
twenty yards in front of our machine, 
and, so far as I could judge, seemed 
to be drawn by four black horses. No 
object was ever presented with more 
perfect vividness before my senses. I 
saw the sable plumes waving distinctly 
in the light of the moon, and even 
heard a hollow rumbling, as if of the 
sound of its wheels as they whirled 
along. At first I had no doubt of the 
reality of the apparition; nor was I 
undeceived for several minutes when 
the repulsive phantom gradually melted 
away, and resolved itself into the trees 
on one side of the road. A more com- 
plete instance of spectral illusion I 
never heard of; nor was this the only 
one which presented itself: for imme- 
diately after it vanished I had another, 
in the appearance ofa body of Belgian 
soldiers, walking with great speed in 
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front of the diligence. Their white 
trousers, blue jackets, and tapering 
caps, were perfectly obvious; nothing, 
in short, could be more distinct. The 
first thing which induced a suspicion of 
their real character was the rapidity 
with which they went along, and which 
seemed in itself impossible, as they all 
kept pace with the diligence; neither 
gaining upon it, nor falling behind in 
the slightest degree. This illusion I 
found to be occasioned also by the 
trees. A great number of them were 
planted on the road-side ; their trunks 
were whitish, and about the thickness 
of a man’s leg; and the conveyance 
going smartly past, gave them the 
gunn of limbs in motion. This 
idea once taking place, the mind 
without difficulty associated it with 
the white trousers of the Belgian in- 
fantry, some of whom I had seen on 
entering the country. One thing leads 
to another; and having once got the 
legs of the soldiers, it was no difficult 
matter for a confused fancy to add 
bodies to those legs, and, in short, to 
fashion soldiers out of the trunks of 
trees. Such an incident may appear 
trifling, but it is worth relating, as a 
fact which tends to illustrate the phy- 
siology of the human mind, and the 
fantastic tricks it may play when acted 
upon under particular circumstances. 
Let no man who wishes to avoid phan- 
tasmata ever sleep by night in a stage- 
coach in which a couple of Belgians 
are smoking tobacco. If he do, he 
knows the consequences. 


BRUSSELS. 


We reached Brussels at six in the 
morning. On entering the city, my 
passport was demanded and given up. 
In its stead I got a receipt, which I 
was desired to present at the passport- 
ottice before I left Brussels, when the 
passport would be returned tome. I 
then proceeded to the Hotel de Belle- 
vue, a magnificent inn, situated in the 
Place Royale, close to the gardens of 
the palace. 

I expected much from Brussels, and, 
like all persons with extravagant no- 
tions, was disappointed. This city I 
conceived to be a kind of Paris in 
miniature, or rather a second Florence, 
filled with palaces, statues, and paint- 
ings—a seat of gaiety and beauty. I 
found it, on the contrary, a dull com- 
mon-place town; the principal street 
of which was as hilly and irregular as 
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the High Street of Edinburgh, nar- 
rower, more crooked, and not much 
handsomer in the style of its architec- 
ture. All the accounts of Brussels ex- 
aggerate it grossly. The Place Royale 
is certainly fine, and so is the park, 
with its two royal palaces and princely 
private mansions; but this is nearly 
all to which the appellation of beauti- 
ful can be applied; unless, indeed, 
we except the Opera House—an ele- 
gant structure, the Hotel de Ville, 
which boasts one of the finest spires in 
Europe, and the church of St. Gudule. 
As a whole, the city is nowise remark- 
able for beauty, but rather the reverse. 
Lille is a finer town; and so, I after- 
wards ascertained, are Antwerp and 
Ghent. Such assertions will appear he- 
retical to many, but they are the result 
ofas accurate observation as it was possi- 
ble to make during three days’ residence 
in the capital of Belgium. 

I lost no time in seeing the lions of 
the place, and as I have an inordinate 
penchant for mounting heights, the first 
thing I did was to ascend the spire of 
the Hotel de Ville, from whence a 
fine view of the city and surrounding 
country is obtained. The spire, 360 
feet high, is surmounted by a statue of 
St. Michael; which, although of co- 
lossal dimensions, turns with the wind, 
and appears from beneath hardly larger 
than an ordinary-sized doll. The view 
is remarkably extensive, though not 
characterised by any grand or striking 
features. The fields of Waterloo and 
Quatre Bras, the mound erected by the 
King of Holland upon the former, and 
the forest of Soignée, renowned in the 
annals of that memorable battle, are 
distinctly visible, and constitute inter- 
esting features in the panorama. The 
interior of neither of the palaces did I 
think of visiting. I had got a surfeit 
of splendid residences in France, and 
had no wish that the royal dwellings 
of Belgium should be put to the severe 
test of having a parallel instituted be- 
tween their internal decorations and 
those of Versailles, the Tuileries, and 
St. Cloud. Neither did I visit any of 
the churches, excepting that of St. 
Gudule—a chaste and noble monu- 
ment of Gothic architecture, and, I 
believe, the only one worthy of admir- 
ation in Brussels. One of the most 
interesting spots in the city is the 
Place des Martyrs, where those killed 
in the late revolution are buried. It 
is tastefully planted with trees, and 


contains many monuments, inscribed 
with the names of those who lie be- 
neath them. In this melancholy re- 
volt Lord Blantyre lost his life, by a 
random shot from the Dutch soldiers. 
The window at which he was killed is 
pointed out, and cannot be surveyed 
without melancholy interest. 


START FOR WATERLOO. 


Next morning, at six o’clock, I 
started for Waterloo, and was allowed 
by the coachman to drive his vehicle 
the whole way. The route presented 
nothing remarkable till we arrived at 
the forest of Soignée, through which 
the road passes, and which, for its 
extent alone (were it for nothing else), 
is well worthy of admiration. The cir- 
cumference of the forest is twenty miles ; 
it stands between the scene of conflict 
and Brussels, and is the spot in which, 
on the event of a defeat, the Duke of 
Wellingtonintended to have bivouacked 
his army for the night. On arriving at 
the village of Waterloo, you are in- 
stantly accosted by guides, offering to 
conduct you over the field; which, by 
the by, is not at Waterloo at all, but 
fully two miles off, close by the village 
of Mont St. Jean. The battle received 
its present name from the Duke of 
Wellington accidentally writing his des- 
patches in, and dating them from, the 
smallinnof Waterloo. The French, with 
greater propriety, call it the battle of 
Mont St. Jean; in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of which it was fought. The 
first place I visited was the church of 
Waterloo—a small neat structure, pos- 
sessing, in an architectural point of 
view, nothing particular to recommend 
it; but rendered an object of sorrow- 
ful interest from the number of memo- 
rials erected within it to the memory 
of those who perished in the battle. 
It abounds with marble slabs, the in- 
scriptions upon which are generally 
executed with great good taste and 
feeling. These simple records it is 
impossible to view without sensations 
of the deepest melancholy. There is 
here a concentration of sorrow, which 
goes like a poisoned arrow to the heart. 
Grief has accumulated all her stores 
within the sculptured walls of this little 
temple; and we feel as ifin a shrine, 
where the memory of heroes was pre- 
served for worshippers of every land 
to come and do it honour. 


THE MARQUESS OF ANGLESEA’S LEG. 
Behind the church, in a small en- 
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closed field, are interred the bodies of 
a great many officers, whose remains 
were brought from the field of battle 
and deposited in this spot. Some are 
very distinguished names; nor can it 
be doubted that the meanest among 
them was a hero “ whose heart lay in 
his sword,” and was the seat of lofty 
and gallant thoughts. Near this field 
a quadrangular piece of ground, not 
more than twenty feet by ten, with a 
tree at each corner to distinguish it 
from more vulgar soil, was pointed 
out, where not fewer than four hun- 
dred bodies were interred. Close by, 
in a garden, lies the Marquess of Angle- 
sea’s leg. The spot is indicated by a 
small tumulus of earth planted with 
flowers, and more ostentatiously by a 
flaming inscription in French, which 
seems placed there as if to prove the 
truth of Napoleon’s observation, that 
there is but one step between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous. Having seen 
the spot which the leg occupies when 
dead, one cannot do less than take a 
glance at the boot which it filled when 
living. This is preserved in the house 
of the proprietress of the garden, who, 
in shewing it, takes the opportunity of 
asking you to purchase a copy of the 
different monumental inscriptions re- 
ferring to the battle. 


WATERLOO MOUND. 


Having seen the village of Waterloo 
itself, 1 proceeded, under the direction 
of an intelligent guide, to the scene of 
conflict. Passing Mont St. Jean, you 
enter the field, in the centre of which 
stands the commemoratory mound ; a 
huge erection, 1200 feet in circum- 
ference, 200 in height, and surmounted 
with the colossal figure of a lion. The 
appearance of this earthen pyramid is 
exceedingly striking; it is by far the 
most prominent object in the land- 
scape, and whether considered in re- 
ference to itself, or the great event 
which it illustrates, partakes in no 
small degree of the sublime. Though 
the day was dreadfully hot, and the 
glare of the sun most intense, I ascend- 
ed to the summit — no trivial task, 
even in cool weather, for a pedestrian ; 
and yet I was told that a madcap 
Frenchman, belonging to the army then 
on its way to attack Antwerp, had 
gone up on horseback —a feat which, 
in the days of chivalry, would have 
been applauded to the echo; but which 
Marshal Gerard, his commander-in- 
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chief, was unromantic enough to visit 
with severe animadversion and punish- 
ment. The lion crowning the summit 
stands on a lofty pedestal of white 
granite ; it is of cast iron, and the work 
of an Englishman at Liege, by whom 
it was founded: its appearance alto- 
gether is grand and majestic, the height 
of the animal being fifteen feet, and his 
length, from the nose to the root of the 
tail, above twenty. Some Frenchmen 
belonging to the above army were at 
the pains of mutilating this monument 
of national defeat, by breaking some 
of the claws and teeth with a hammer, 
besides dinting the figure here and 
there with musket-shot. What lengths 
they might have gone, it is impossible 
to say; but Gerard, hearing of the 
outrage, had the guilty parties put 
under arrest, and sentinels placed to 
prevent any other Vandalisms of the 
same kind. Had these steps not been 
taken, it is probable that the lion would 
have been blown into the air by the 
irritated soldiers of France; and even 
the mound itself levelled with the 
earth. The mound stands on the spot 
occupied by General Chassé and the 
Dutch troops: several hundred men 
were employed three years in its erec- 
tion. The earth of which it is com- 
posed was drawn from the fields im- 
mediately surrounding it—a circum- 
stance perhaps to be regretted, as the 
ground is thus lowered, and the origi- 
nal character of a part of the battle- 
field considerably impaired. 


SHAW THE LIFE-GUARDSMAN. 


Descending from the mound, I vi- 
sited the different remarkable places 
on the field of battle; such as the farm- 
houses of Hougomont, La Haye Sainte, 
and La Belle Alliance. The two former 
me considerable steadings, with out- 
houses, trees, and a garden attached to 
each; the latter is a solitary white- 
house upon the roadside, without any 
of these accessories. Hougomont was 
the spot first attacked, and the seat of 
one of the most desperate conflicts of 
modern times: here the Coldstream 
Guards made good their lodgement 
against the sanguinary and severe as- 
saults of the French, who three times 
gained possession of the place, and 
were as often driven out of it. At La 
Haye Sainte I saw the grave of Shaw 
the life-guardsman, who, with his single 
arm, destroyed eight of the enemy. 
The guide informed me, that he be- 
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held the body of this brave soldier 
after the breath was out of it, and was 
struck with the muscular development 
and appearance of vast strength which 
it exhibited. His heart was as big 
and as strong as his body. He rushed 
headlong into the hostile masses, and 
wo to the man who had the temerity 
to measure swords with him. Before 
him fell the cuirassiers like children : 
he laughed at their defensive armoury, 
their breast-plates of steel, their helmets 
of brass. In the battle he received no 
wound of any consequence, but died 
from the loss of blood occasioned by a 
multitude of small ones. He was 
several times commanded by his offi- 
cers to retire and have his wounds 
dressed ; but preferring glory to safety, 
and animated by an heroic love of 
danger, he neglected the advice, and 
continued fighting till he bled to death. 
Had this gallant soldier been in the 
French army, and survived the scene 
of his exploits, he would have risen to 
the rank of a general ; had he lived in 
the time of the crusades, he would have 
proved a second Richard or Rinaldo. 
Shaw’s talents were not confined to 
the sword; he was a tremendous pu- 
gilist, fought several times in the ring, 
and never was beaten. Such was the 
confidence he possessed in himself, 
that he challenged all England, at a 
time when the ring was in its high and 
palmy state; nor, from what was known 
of his capabilities, was it doubted that 
he would have proved at least an equal 
match for any man who could have 
been brought against him. Peace to 
the manes of Corporal Shaw ! 


FERTILITY OF THE FIELD. 


The field of battle is, like the rest of 
Belgium, remarkably rich. For se- 
veral years after the conflict, the crops 
were prodigious, owing to the vast 
quantity of animal matter blended with 
the soil. Even yet, after a lapse of 
nineteen years, the grain on those por- 
tions where the dead were interred was 
not only richer, but of a darker colour 
than elsewhere. This discolouration 
and profuse growth I distinctly noticed 
in several places, and was told that it 
proceeded from the above cause: the 
fact seems incredible, but it is never- 
thelesytrue. 


WATERLOO RELICS. 


The mound is not the only monu- 
ment on the field ; there are two others, 
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but neither so considerable as to attract 
particular notice. One of them is 
erected in honour of the German le- 
gion, a great portion of which fell in 
the engagement; the other is to the 
memory of Sir Alexander Gordon, an- 
other victim of Waterloo, and not the 
least distinguished of its many heroes. 
While examining the latter, two women 
came up, offering bullets and other 
pretended relics of the field for sale. 
I however declined purchasing, having 
been told beforehand that, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, no reliance was to 
be placed on the authenticity of these 
articles. Ancient coins are manufac- 
tured at Birmingham, and ancient 
cameos and intaglios at Rome, for the 
benefit of the virtuosi. The same sys- 
tem is carried on in Belgium as regards 
Waterloo remains. Not but that a 
bullet, or a fragment of a sword or 
shell, may be occasionally picked up 
even yet; but this happens so very 
rarely, that we are justified in looking 
with suspicion upon any thing which 
is now said to be found on the field of 
battle. 


CONCEITED ENGLISHMEN AND 
BELGIAN SOLDIERS. 


On arriving at Brussels in the even- 
ing, I met at the hotel with an En- 
glishman, the first I had seen since 
leaving Paris. He was a smart, viva- 
cious little person; and, like most of 
his countrymen who go from home, 
seemed to take great delight in abusing 
every thing he saw, and sounding the 
immeasurable superiority of Old Eng- 
land. We talk of French vanity, but 
that of our own country seems quite 
as remarkable, and infinitely more 
barefaced. In fact, the eternal trum- 
peting of their native land by newly 
fledged English travellers on the con- 
tinent, and the airs which they assume, 
are ridiculous and almost disgusting. 
Some of my new friend’s remarks were, 
however, sufficiently judicious; espe- 
cially those which bore reference to 
the military character of Belgium. The 
troops were, in a particular manner, 
the objects of his animadversion ; and 
I am sorry to say that appearances 
justified every thing he alleged against 
them. The Belgian soldier is, indeed, 
a poor fellow. Better paid and more 
gaily dressed than the troops of France, 
he presents a striking contrast to them 
in his want of energy, his lounging, 
idle gait, and lack-lustre air of inde- 
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cision. He shoulders his musket as 
an old woman might do her broom- 
stick, and seems a living moving satire 
upon the soldier-trade. The Belgian 
temperament is singularly unenergetic: 
it wants devilry ; and I doubt if, under 
any system of discipline, it would be 
possible to make even tolerable troops 
of the inhabitants. In their later dis- 
plays of prowess they have failed la- 
mentably; shewing the white feather 
at Waterloo, and, more recently, flying 
like scattered deer before less than half 
their number of Dutchmen. How are 
such things to be accounted for, seeing 
that this people were at one time dis- 
tinguished for their military virtues 
and a spirit of daring enterprise? I 
fear we must look for the cause in the 
constant changes that are taking place 
in the country, which, instead of con- 
stituting, like other powers, a separate 
and independent state, has been tossed 
about from one hand to another, till 
every characteristic feature is oblite- 
rated, and its very identity destroyed. 
National pride and national energy go 
hand in hand: destroy the first, by an- 
nihilating the independence of a coun- 
try, and the last is sure to follow. I be- 
lieve that the physical organisation of 
men, and, as a natural result, their per- 
sonal character, is modified, in the course 
of time, by such circumstances as the 
Belgian has for ages been subjected 
to. He is not the same man that he 
was in the time of Cesar, or in far less 
distant periods, any more than the 
Italian of the present day is the Roman 
who encountered Hannibal on the 
plains of Zama. Belgium is at this 
moment virtually a province of France, 
and Leopold a mere puppet in the 
hands of the citizen-king, who pulls 
the wires at his pleasure, and makes 
him dance to any tune he thinks pro- 
per. As for the Chambers at Brussels, 
they are a satire upon representation— 
the puny echoes of the French court: 
with a show of independent power, 
they do little more than ratify the or- 
ders of the Tuileries. 


LANGUAGE OF BRUSSELS. 


In Brussels, the French tongue is 
very generally understood. It is the 
universal language of the middle and 
higher classes, who speak it with as 
much purity as persons of the same 
rank in Paris. Among the lower orders 
things are considerably different, their 
French being a vile patois, based upon 
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a Flemish idiom, and not only ill con- 
structed, but badly pronounced. This 
is not to be wondered at. If the pro- 
JSanum vulgus must speak two languages, 
it is hardly surprising if the one which 
is foreign to themselves should not be 
wielded with the same accurate preci- 
sion as their native tongue. 


APPEARANCE OF TILE PEOPLE. 


Judging from what I saw in Brussels, 
I should say that the Belgians are :ot 
a fine-looking people. I never saw so 
few handsome women as in this capital 
of the kingdom. The men seem rather 
better; but even they are rather below 
thanabove par. There are many blonds; 
and the prevailing temperament par- 
takes strongly of the lymphatic. On 
the whole, I was disappointed with 
Brussels. The city was less elegant, 
the people less vivacious, the general 
aspect of society less gay, than I anti- 
cipated ; but perhaps on the latter point 
my opportunities of observation were 
too limited to enable me to form a just 
opinion. What can any man observe of 
character or dispositions in three days? 
I merely state my impressions, which 
perhaps are wrong and too hastily 
formed. One thing I must state, that, 
at the time of my visit, the city was 
unusually empty, the people of rank 
having for the most part gone to the 
country. Under these circumstances, 
public amusements could not be car- 
ried on with the same spirit as at other 
times ; and from observing matters at 
this unpropitious period, I may have 
painted them in more sombre colours 
than they deserve. With every allow- 
ance, however, I cannot bring myself 
to believe that Brussels is the gay place 
which travellers represent. Much is 
expected in the capital of a kingdom, 
which this city assuredly does not 
realise. Brussels, I believe, was a 
much gayer and more prosperous city 
during the former régime ; but, like 
every thing else in Belgium, it groans 
under the effects of the revolution. 


DEPART FOR ANTWERP — 
BEER-BIBBING. 


Next day, having called for my pass- 
port, which was duly stamped and viséd 
for Antwerp, I departed at three in the 
afternoon for the latter city. The first 
object which strikes the traveller on 
this route is the palace of Lacken, 
about a league from Brussels. It stands 
upon a rising ground to the left, and 
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both from its architectural character and 
situation presents an imposing appeat- 
ance. It is the usual residence of the 
king, and a more delightful habitation 
it is difficult to conceive. Shortly after 
passing Lacken, I observed a tract-boat, 
crowded with passengers, moving swiftly 
along the canal on its way to Antwerp ; 
a sight which made me regret at the 
moment that I did not go by this route 
instead of by the diligence. Continuing 
our route, we passed through several 
handsome villages, and came to Ma- 
lines,— an archiepiscopal town, famous 
for its splendid cathedral, its canals, 
and its lace. This was one of the 
hottest days I ever remember to have 
merteast. The driver, if we might 
judge from his inordinate thirst, was of 
the same way of thinking. At almost 
every auberge on the road he indulged 
in copious libations of beer, or at least 
a wretched sour liquor which bears the 
name, and is swilled by the Belgians 
as if it were the elixir vite itself. The 
only beer at all tolerable in this country 
is that of Louvain,—a pale, brisk, weak 
liquor, which sells at six times the price 
of the common beer, and is seldom 
drunk by the people at large. I had 
the curiosity to try the nature of the 
driver’s beverage, and paid the enor- 
mous sum of one sous for a quantity 
equivalent to an English pint; a proof 
that, ifnot equal to Burgundy or Cham- 
pagne, it is at least more moderate in 
price. 
MOWING OF GRAIN. 


The same uniform richness of soil, 
which at first strikes one so forcibly, 
still prevailed. The country was gor- 
geous and beautiful in the extreme. 
In many fields the crops were already 
cut ; an operation performed gene- 
rally by a species of scythe, which both 
mows and lays the grain at the same 
instant. The flatness of the ground, 
and its freedom from stones, render 
the scythe a preferable weapon to the 
sickle ; and I never saw so little stubble 
left behind. The length of the straw is 
surprising, being about five feet, and 
sometimes even more. These remarks 
do not apply alone to the district be- 
tween Brussels and Antwerp, but to 
every part of Belgium which I had an 
opportunity of seeing. 


HOUSES. 


The appearance of the houses of the 
better classes is peculiar; there is an 
odd quaintness about their style of 
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architecture. Old-fashioned terraces, 
fantastically clipped hedges, statues, 
jets d’ eaux, artificial ponds and gardens, 
pretty much in the Dutch style, are 
common, and have a very pleasing 
effect. The more we get away from 
France, the more marked do the pecu- 
liarities of the country become, and the 
more is the stranger struck with such 
features as the above. 


IMAGES OF THE VIRGIN. 


I remarked, what indeed is common 
throughout the whole country, nume- 
rous figures upon the roadside repre- 
senting the crucifixion. Now and then 
we come to an image of the Virgin Mary 
contained in a niche. Sometimes a 
taper, lighted by the hands of some 
pious Catholic, burns beside it. The 
more tapers burned in honour of saints 
and virgins, the more piety. It is an 
evil wind which benefits no one; and 
the candlemakers have little reason to 
complain that their luminous wares are 
enlisted in the cause of religion. 


A STORM. 


When about ten miles from Antwerp, 
we were overtaken by a tempest, as re- 
markable for the suddenness of its 
attack as for its extreme violence. In 
the course of half an hour the ther- 
mometer fell, I should suppose, twenty 
degrees ; while the sky, hitherto in a 
blaze of light, was rapidly overcast with 
black, thunder-laden clouds. All at 
once the noise of wind was heard 
among the trees. Gradually the rush 
became stronger, till the branches qui- 
vered and bent beneath it, and the 
crops were levelled with the earth. 
This was followed by a broad and 
terrific blaze of lightning ; then came 
the roar of thunder overhead, as if the 
concave of heaven were rent asunder 
by the explosive force of gunpowder ; 
and, lastly, an impetuous torrent of rain, 
urged on by the wind, which every 
moment grew louder and louder. The 
force of the blast was incredible: the 
horses could scarcely make head 
against it, the diligence heaved and 
reeled, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty the driver could keep his seat. 
On looking out, the sight was truly 
appalling. The fields were literally 
converted into puddles of mud,° the 
grain beat down as if it had been 
trampled upon, while branches of trees 
six feet in length, and large stooks of 
corn, were flying about in all directions. 
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Stunned by the thunder-shocks, and 
half blind with the effects of the light- 
ning, I arrived at Antwerp about half 
past seven o'clock, the rain still pour- 
ing in bucketsful, and the artillery of 
heaven firing off from time to time one 
of its majestic salutes. What the pas- 
sengers in the overcrowded tract-boat 
must have felt in this hubbub of nature, 
need hardly be told. I had to congra- 
tulate myself that I was not one of their 
number, and that I had come by land 
instead of trusting myself to the vasty 
deep. 
SAWNIES AND PADDIES, 

I went directly to the Hotel de la 
Couronne, a very good inn behind the 
Bourse. I was here requested to give 
up my passport, which was sent by the 
landlord to the police, and to mark my 
name in a book ; a ceremony necessary 
to be observed by strangers when ar- 
riving at any part of Belgium. At the 
inn | met with two staid, taciturn 
Scotsmen and a brace of loquacious 
Irishmen, with the whole of whom 
I got speedily acquainted ; and we 
arranged among ourselves that we 
should next day make the tour of the 
city and enjoy its several sights, which 
are neither few nor unimportant. Ant- 
werp, indeed, is a remarkably fine city. 
The Place de Meir is one of the finest 
streets to be met with; and there are 
several others little inferior in elegance, 
cleanliness, and uniformity. Antwerp 
differs from Brussels in being more 
intensely Belgic. The character of the 
very sign-boards proves this. They 
are mostly in Flemish ; and the greater 
portion of the lower orders can speak 
no other tongue. 


CITADEL OF ANTWERP. 


One of the first places we visited 
was the citadel, into which we were 
readily admitted on shewing our pass- 
ports. The Belgian government is 
busily repairing it, although it still 
shews frightful marks of the late siege. 
Huge gaps are visible in the ramparts ; 
several of the outworks, especially the 
Lunette St. Laurent, are torn in pieces, 
as if by an earthquake; and the bar- 
racks, hospital, governor’s house, and 
other buildings, dismantled, and their 
scattered wrecks strewed on all sides. 
Nothing appears to have escaped de- 
struction, except the bomb-proof case- 
ments, which in no instance seem to 
have been forced by the shells. In one 
of those vaults the French commis- 
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sioners, who came to negotiate the 
surrender of the fortress, were intro- 
duced to old Chassé, whom they found 
seated at a small oaken table, with a 
short pipe in his mouth and a bottle of 
Hollands before him. The stand which 
this fortress made for twenty-three days 
against one of the most terrific attacks 
of modern times, sufficiently proves its 
strength, although it nowhere exhibits 
the defensive capabilities and enormous 
resistive powers of Lille. The attack 
was dreadful, and continued by day and 
by night. Chassé, with much naiveté, 
characterised it as brutal and fero- 
cious. Sixty thousand shells were 
thrown into the citadel; the quantity 
of shot discharged at it was equally 
overwhelming and incessant. Dutch- 
men like to act in all things with de- 
liberation ; and this ceaseless fury of 
assault, this diurnal and nocturnal 
activity of their scientific assailants, 
surprised them exceedingly. Their 
conduct, notwithstanding all this, was 
admirable: they defended the place 
most obstinately, and gained golden 
Opinions even from their enemies. 
Now it has changed hands. The Bel- 
gian warriors walk where the Dutch- 
men walked before; and a sorry figure, 
truly, do they cut in their new vocation. 
Handed over to them, as this citadel 
has been, by another power, what sen- 
timents can they feel, while treading its 
shattered ramparts, but those of humi- 
liation and_ self-contempt — mingled 
with the consciousness that, if its 
capture had depended upon them- 
selves, it might have remained in the 
hands of their enemies till the crack 
of doom. 


RUINED TRADE OF ANTWERP. 


The docks, to which we next directed 
our footsteps, are magnificent; but the 
sight ofthem is melancholy, and proves 
how miserably little Belgium has 
gained by her revolution. There is now 
scarcely a vessel where formerly forests 
of masts were seen springing up and 
flouting the sky with the colours of 
every nation. ‘* What, after all, have 
we gained by expelling the Dutch?” 
is the question put to himself by every 
rational Belgian. What, indeed, have 
they gained! Let the curious inquirer 
look to the trade of Antwerp, its de- 
serted Exchange, its idle quays, and 
shipless harbour. The Scheldt is still 
there ; its majestic stream passes by 
the city; but where are the vessels 
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which crowded it under the dynasty of 
the Dutch king? I believe that there 
is scarcely a man in Belgium who does 
not curse in his heart the insane revolt 
which has brought about this miserable 
consummation, and reduced his country 
to a dependency of France. 


CATHEDRAL. 


Did Antwerp boast of nothing else 
but the glorious old cathedral, with its 
stupendous spire, it would be an inte- 
resting city. This famous church is 
one of the largest Gothic structures in 
the world, its length being five hundred, 
and its breadth two hundred and thirty 
feet. It has, what I never saw any 
where else, six aisles— three on each 
side of the great central nave. The 
architecture is chaste, not overla- 
den with ornament, and remarkably 
light and airy. Here are some of 
the greatest works of Rubens, espe- 
cially his famous “* Descent from the 
Cross,” a painting, beyond all doubt, 
of most extraordinary merit. For co- 
louring, expression, and design, no- 
thing can surpass it; nor do I believe 
that there exists, or ever existed, a finer 
painting. The pale, ghastly, and re- 
laxed figure of the dead Christ is ap- 
pallingly true to nature, and contrasts 
vehemently with the ardent expression 
and muscular energy of those who are 
supporting it. Had Rubens done no- 
thing else than this one figure, he 
would have deserved all his immor- 
tality. The respect in which the me- 
mory of this wonderful artist is held by 
all classes in Belgium is creditable to 
the national character. The meanest 
person glories in the name of Rubens, 
and points with pride to the productions 
of his pencil. 


SPIRE OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


Most people who have sufficient ac- 
tivity make a point of mounting the 
spire,—no despicable undertaking when 
it is considered that this mighty mina- 
ret is 466 feet high, and ascended by 
700 steps. With the exception of the 
great steeple at Strasburgh, which ex- 
ceeds it by four feet, it is the loftiest 
pile ever raised by the hands of man 
since the building of the Egypitan py- 
ramids. On reaching the summit we 
were surprised at the difference of cli- 
mate which we suddenly encountered. 
Below, not a breath of wind could be 
felt, and the day was oppressively het; 
above, the breeze was so strong as to 
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compel us to hold on our hats, and the 
temperature disagreeably cold. I do 
not say that such differences always 
exist between the upper and lower 
regions of the spire; they certainly 
did so on the day of our visit, and 
surprised us not a little. The view 
is most extensive, extending beyond 
Bergen-op-Zoom and Malines, and 
comprehending a vast expanse of flat 
level country, dotted every where with 
villages, spires, windmills, and clumps 
of trees. The broad belt of the Scheldt, 
the desolate harbours, the ruined cita- 
del, the round brick forts at the oppo- 
site side of the river,— such are a few 
of the nearer objects which strike the 
eye from this majestic elevation. The 
architecture of the spire is exquisitely 
light and beautiful. I have seen many 
drawings of it, but none that gave any 
idea of the stately original. It boasts 
of a fine chime of bells, which com- 
menced playing with deafening loud- 
hess just as we got under them, on our 
way down ; and of a dial-plate said to 
be one of the largest in existence —its 
diameter being about twenty feet, and 
the length of the minute-hand at least 
ten. Vast as these proportions seem, 
they are in perfect keeping with every 
thing else ; and the dial, from the eleva- 
tion at which it is placed — perhaps 
half-way up—does not look larger 
than that on any country church. 


PROCESSION OF THE VIRGIN. 


We visited the church of St. Bormeo, 
which was crowded with devotees wit- 
nessing an absurd religious ceremony, 
called the Procession of the Virgin, a 
gorgeously dressed figure of whom, in 
wax, with an infant Jesus in petticoats, 
in her arms, is carried about, shoulder 
high, while crowds of men, women, 
and children follow after, chanting 
hymns, and carrying lighted tapers as 
long as themselves. In the church of 
St. Jacques, which we next visited, is 
the grave of Rubens, who lies beneath 
the high altar. This church, as well as 
the other, contains some fine paintings 
by this great artist and his illustrious 
pupil Vandyke. Its decorations are 
exceedingly rich: nothing can surpass 
the elaborate ornaments of the side 
chapels, with their gates of marble and 
brass, their statues, monuments, and 
paintings. 


GROVES OF BLARNEY. 


One of the most curious sights in 
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Autwerp is a court leading to one of 
the entrances of the church of the 
Calvaire. It abounds with an endless 
variety of painted stucco figures, repre- 
senting saints, apostles, and scriptural 
characters of every description, stand- 
ing in the open air. The amusing ab- 
surdity of this exhibition struck us 
strongly, especially the Irishmen, one 
of whom commenced singing part of 
the “ Groves of Blarney :” 


‘«« There are statues gracing 
This noble place in— 
All heathen gods, 

And nymphs so fair ; 
Bold Neptune, Cesar, 
And Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked 

In the open air!” 


As might be expected, Christ and the 
Virgin bear a conspicuous place in this 
motley exhibition. High up, at an 
elevation of fifty feet, perhaps, is a 
figure of the former extended upon the 
cross. About four yards below him 
stands a bishop holding a cup to catch 
the blood, which is seen spouting, as 
in along red stream, from the Saviour’s 
side. Close by the door of the church 
is a representation of Christ in the 
tomb: his image, in wax, as large as 
life, is seen lyiug upon a couch, with a 
waxen taper burning beside it. An 
old woman is in attendance, upon pay- 
ing whom a few sous the visiter is ad- 
mitted within the sepulchre ; but we 
did not choose to enter, contenting 
ourselves with looking through the grat~ 
ing of the door. Within a few feet of 
this preposterous sight is something 
still more grossly absurd and disgust- 
ing: I allude to a carved representa- 
tion of a number of miserable wretches 
enclosed within iron bars, and suffering 
the torments of hell, the red flames of 
which are seen enveloping them on 
every side, while their countenances 
express the most horrible agony. Such 
exhibitions, and the respect with which 
they are treated, speak volumes, and 
prove the deep hold which popery has 
over the people in this country. The 
very soldiers, whom we would expect 
to find most free from such degrading 
thraldom, may be seen at all hours of 
the day, and during every day of the 
week, kneeling before saints in the 
churches, counting their beads, cross- 
ing themselves, and mumbling unintel- 
ligible prayers. Can it be wondered 
at that such fellows are good for no- 
thing in the field; that they ran away 
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at Waterloo; that they turned tail to 
the Dutchmen ; that they are despised 
by the French, and laughed at as pol- 
troons by all Europe? Is it surprising 
that, with such defenders, Belgium 
cannot keep her own against Holland, 
a country inferior in natural wealth, 
and with little more than half her po- 
pulation ; or that she required the aid 
of France to expel Chassé and his 
troops from the citadel of Antwerp ? 


KISSING BY WHOLESALE, 


Next day, at half-past twelve, I 
crossed the Scheldt to the Téte de 
Flandres, a projecting point with a 
cluster of houses upon it, at the other 
side of the river, where [ joined the 
diligence for Ghent. One of the pas- 
sengers was a huge, plump-featured, 
fair-complexioned, weak-voiced, beard- 
less fellow, who, previous to taking 
his seat, went through the ceremony of 
kissing, or being kissed by, half-a- 
dozen of his male companions, who 
had come to see him off. Chacun a 
son gout ; but the sight to my taste was 
infinitely childish, not to say disgust- 
ing. The practice of men saluting 
each other is abundantly common in 
Belgium, as well as other parts of the 
continent. Thank God! it has not 
yet reached Great Britain. Nothing 
particular occurred on the journey. 
The country, as elsewhere, was rich to 
a proverb. I remarked that the num- 
ber of Virgins and Crucifixions on the 
road-side continued to increase; and 
at one place another hell-fire scene si- 
milar to that of the Calvaire made its 
appearance. 


ARRIVE AT GHENT. 


Atsix p.m. we reached Ghent; where, 
on si-,ping from the diligence, my 
passport, together with my next des- 
tination, was demanded by an agent 
of the police. The frequency of these 
applications is irritating, but it is of 
no use to complain. In Rome we 
must do as the people of Rome do: 
there is no contending with the pope 
in his own capital. I went to the 
Hotel de Pays Bas, the best in the 
city, and one of the cheapest I ever 
put up at. 

Ghent, so far as I could judge from 
a twenty hours’ residence, is a fine 
town, and contains many marks of 
former grandeur. The churches are 
superb. In the cathedral, which is 
rich to prodigality in every kind of de- 
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coration, I was shewn the side chapel 
in which Charles V. was baptised. In 
the church of St. Nicholas I again wit- 
nessed a procession of the Virgin. The 
church was crowded, and I am told it 
is the same every day of the year. 
What a contrast do the Belgian towns 
present to the French, as respects re- 
verence for the prevailing superstition. 
In France it is looked upon as a plea- 
sant holyday sort of thing, and pa- 
tronised chiefly by women and old 
men. It has no hold upon the public 
mind ; it lives upon sufferance ; and 
the priests, while tolerated, are des- 
pised and neglected. In Belgium it 
is widely otherwise. Popery has 
forced its way like a wedge into the 
mass of society ; the priests have struck 
it well home, and the people caught 
the impression deeply. 


NUNNERY OF ST. COLLETTE. 


Ghent boasts of a nunnery, the con- 
vent of St. Collette ; an immense esta- 
blishment of three hundred houses, 
inhabited by seven hundred nuns. I 
had the curiosity to walk into the court 
and survey the chapel, but was not so 
fortunate as to catch a glance of any 
of the pious sisters. A moat, filled with 
water, surrounds the place, the gates of 
which are rigidly locked at an early 
hour. If bars and ditches are any 
defence to virtue, that of the fair ladies 
of St. Collette is thus tolerably secure. 


VANDYKE’S MASTERPIECE. 


I visited the gallery of paintings, but 
none are particularly fine. The best 
painting in the city is Vandyke’s mas- 
terpiece of the “ Crucifixion ;” a subject 
which he seems to have had an inordi- 
nate passion for delineating, if we may 
judge by the number of pictures he has 
dedicated to it. When the French took 
possession of Ghent, the magistrates 
were prudent enough to conceal the 
present specimen, which thus escaped 
the emperor’s grasp, and the fate of 
figuring, along with many of his grand 
larcenies, in the Gallery of the Louvre. 
This fine work adorns the church of 
St. Michael. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Whether the people of Ghent are 
an erudite race I know nt; be that 
as it may, the city boasts of an uni- 
versity, and, what is still better, of 
able professors to dignify the insti- 
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tution. The entrance hall and vestibule 
are superb ; and the circular apartment 
for the public examination of the stu- 
dents and the distribution of prizes is 
one of the most beautiful temples ever 
consecrated to learning. 


FINISHED TOWNS. 


The people of Berwick-upon-Tweed 
allege that their town is the only finished 
one in Europe. Let them visit Belgium, 
and they will find other places than 
their own in this unenviable state of 
perfection. In neither Ghent nor Ant- 
werp did I see a single house in the act 
of building. They are virtually finished 
towns. 


A BELGIAN TABLE D’HOTE. 


Having got back that vexatious 
sine qué non of continental travelling, 
my passport, I started for Ostend, in 
company with an Englishman whom I 
recollected to have dined with at the 
house of a mutual friend in Paris. 
Our journey was pleasant ; the country 
rich and flat, as before. Bruges, which 
we passed through, is a handsome town. 
The manner in which the houses are 
built, with their gables and lofty chim- 
heys towards the streets, is peculiar, 
and has a very nice effect. We reached 
Ostend in the evening, and put up at 
the Hotel des Bains, a large brick house, 
with a scarecrow Frenchman for a land- 
lord, a fat Belgian landlady, a little 
bustling mannikin Englishman who 
officiated as waiter, a Yankee commis- 
sioner, and a black porter and Jack of 
all trades. At the table d’héte of this 
oddly-compounded establishment we 
met, at supper, with a variety of ill- 
looking, ‘insipid women —old, young, 
and middle-aged ; some of them short, 
squat figures, others tall, big-mouthed 
dawdles, with faces like tallow, and 
hair of the colour and texture of lint. 
The men were a shade better, but 
spiritless, inanimate, misbegotten dogs, 
even the best of them. A Quaker’s 
meeting could not be more sombre 
than this assemblage of Belgian beauty 
and wit. Where they came from I 
know not—whether from the clouds, 
the bowels of the earth, or the depths 
of the sea. Sometimes people meet 
with odd sights; and here we had, 
beyond all doubt, the concentrated 
essence of ugliness, dulness, and stu- 
Ee Yet the insipid creatures were 
harmless, and, when spoken to, civil. 
It was amusing to see them moving 
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their dull inanimate eyes, lifting the 
fork with phlegmatic indifference ( 
their mouths, and sipping the tasteless 
beer—fit emblem of themselves—with 
the cold relish befitting their disposi- 
tions. Belgian tables d’héte are dull 
affairs—very different from the spirited 
vivacity of the French ones. But this 
specimen outdid every thing of the 
kind—it out-Heroded Herod; and, 
even for Flanders, was what Coleridge 
would have called a psychological 
curiosity. 


DULNESS OF OSTEND. 


Ostend is a dull, low-lying town, 
without one single object of attraction : 
every thing about it is “ stale, flat, 
and unprofitable.” During the sum- 
mer months, a good many people, both 
from other parts of Belgium and from 
England, frequent it as a bathing-place, 
for which the shore is well adapted. 
Even then it is sufficiently inanimate : 
at other times the dulness must be 
oppressive. 
nights and one entire day, and found 
them more than enough: a week’s re- 
sidence in such a place must have ex- 
hausted the patience of the man of Uz. 
The language of the bare-footed wo- 
men who attend the female bathers is 
a most extraordinary patois of English, 
Flemish, and French. The shore, in- 
deed, is a species of Babel, a confused 
elashing and commingling of tongues 
among these amphibious-looking crea- 
tures, 

ROW WITH A DANDY. 


Before a stranger can make his 
escape from this sleepy place, certain 
formalities must be gone through with 
regard to his passport. I had the 
curiosity to accompany the commis- 
sioner, to whom mine was intrusted, 
for the purpose of seeing what these 
were; and I had certainly no great 
reason to admire the regularity which 
prevails among the government func- 
tionaries. A set of more idle, unsys- 
tematic people does not exist ; and it 
is very clear that there is a great lack 


I was only there two 
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of proper control among those at the 
head of the passport-office and custom- 
house departments. We had to hunt 
about for two hours ere we could get 
the requisite signatures. One fellow 
we found smoking in an estaminet; 
another drinking beer in a café ; a third 
taking his lounge on the breastwork ; 
and the chief of the corps, a finical- 
looking dandy, playing upon the guitar 
and singing chansoneties in the house 
of one of his friends. I remonstrated 
with this coxcomb on his own negli- 
gence and that of his subalterns. He 
gave an insolent reply; I retaliated, 
I suppose still more rudely; and a 
violent altercation ensued between us, 
in which, certainly, he had none the 
best of it. A little wholesome disci- 
pline of this kind would benefit these 
people, and compel a more regular 
attendance in their bureaux ; but having 
almost invariably to transact business 
with hotel commissioners, who stand in 
some awe of them, they are under no 
restraint, and do exactly as they think 
proper. No class of men are worse 
remunerated than these commissioners. 
My fellow-traveller from Ghent, to 
whom I communicated the great trou- 
ble the poor man had been at with 
our passports, gave him one miserable 
franc ; and another fellow, an English- 
man also, I am sorry to say, sneaked off 
without paying him a single sous. Yet 
these persons were both wealthy, huge 
sticklers for the superiority of their 
own country, and systematic con- 
temners of every thing they saw out 
of it. Verily, Old England can well 
do without such paltry trumpeters of 
her renown. 


FINALE. 


Here I conclude my notes. At seven 
o’clock, on the second morning after 
my arrival, I stepped into the “ Royal 
Mail” steam-boat; and, after a plea- 
sant voyage of seven hours, landed 
safely at Dover. 

A Movern PytuaGorean, 


*.* We take this Opportunity of saying, that a Tour from Dover to London, 
which reached us some six months ago, though it contains a few good points, is 


too long, and not very brilliant. 
it was J. T. T. 


The signature of the letter which accompanied 
We do not know that our friend the Modern Pythagorean 


intends to give us an account of his tour over that well-beaten road. 
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SuBSEQUENTLY to the printing off our 
paper containing certain reminiscences 
of CoLeripce,* which belonged both 
to our personal experience of the man 
and our perusal of his writings, we 
were favoured with some documental 
evidences, every way proper to be 
made public, to which we are desirous 
of adding some fuller particulars, by 
way of annotated detail, touching some 
things therein merely hinted and sug- 
gested, but deserving to be set forth 
more at large. One document has 
already surprised the general reader, 
having gone the round of the papers: it 
is the poet’s will. What had he to leave? 
a man living, according to all accounts, 
on benevolence. Verily, his friends did 
well by him, and nursed his incomings 
and controlled his outgoings to good 
uses. By means of an assurance in 
the Equitable (effected by himself in 
early lifet+), the widow and children 
of Coleridge will come in for the in- 
terest of 2665/. The means by which 
this was rendered possible were highly 
honourable, both to his friends and 
himself. So far from being the victim 
of indolence, we have Mr. Gillman’s 
own authority for saying, that Mr. 
Coleridge was ready to make money 
in any way through which his talents 
could be rendered available. We also 
understand from a friend of ours, that 
a relation of his, desirous of taking a 
course of logic under this great philo- 
sopher’s direction, found the urbane 
sage quite willing to undergo the toil 
of privately instructing him. The task 
was undertaken without any agreement 
as to compensation; but, as highly 
honourable to the young man alluded 
to, it may be mentioned that, upon his 
coming into the receipt of fifty pounds 
unexpectedly, he, without loss of time, 
and immediately (so to prevent any 
other disposition of the money, his 
means being at that time restricted), 
made the best of his way to Highgate, 
and safely lodged the whole amount 
in the hands of his instructor, as a free- 
will offering of love. This was doing 
the right thing ; and it is to be hoped, 
nay, we believe that, in many in- 


* See vol. x. pp. 379 — 403. 
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stances, they who occupied his private 
time (we mean, other than his Thursday 
evening colloquies) gave the teacher 
such recompense of reward as they 
were able to render. It is also pro- 
bable, though no stipulation was ever 
made before hand, that Coleridge ex- 
pected (as he might justly) not to be 
forgotten by his intellectual debtors. 
Assuredly, he was the most benevo- 
lent of creditors; but that he felt he 
had a right to payment is evident from 
a certain aphorism in the Aids to Re- 


Jlection, concerning the duty which 


disciples ought to observe toward 
teachers. With these few preliminary 
remarks we present to our readers 
the last will and testament of the 
poet and sage, which they will find no 
ordinary composition ; but a thing, as 
it were, of life and love, breathing 
eloquence and truth. 


“* Highgate, Sept. 17th, 1829. 

‘« This is the last will of me, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. I hereby give and 
bequeath to Joseph Henry Green, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Surgeon, all my 
books, manuscripts, and personal estates 
and effects whatsoever (except the pic- 
tures and engravings hereinafter be- 
queathed), upon trust, to sell and dis- 
pose of all such part thereof as shall not 
consist of money, according to his dis- 
cretion ; and to invest the produce there- 
of, and also all money which I may leave 
at my death, and that shall be due to me 
from the Equitable Assurance Office or 
elsewhere, in the public funds, in the 
name of the said Joseph Henry Green ; 
and he shall pay the dividends of the 
stock to be purchased therewith to my 
wife, Sarah Coleridge, during her life, 
and after her death pay the same divi- 
dends to my daughter, Sara Coleridge, 
she being unmarried, and as long as she 
shall remain single. But if my daugh- 
ter, Sara Coleridge, shall before or at 
the time of my death have married (un- 
less, indeed, she — which may the Al- 
mighty in His mercy forfend !— should 
be left a widow, wholly unprovided for 
by her husband’s will and property, or 
otherwise, in which case the former dis- 
position of this testament is to revive and 
take place), I then give the dividends of 
the stock purchased to be equally divided 


+ The reader may judge from this fact of the exaggerations abroad about Cole- 
ridge’s imprudence. He was as prudent as his circumstances and the high task he had 


set himself permitted. 
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between my three children, Hartley Cole. 
ridge, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and 
the aforesaid Sara Coleridge ; or if one 
of these my three children should die, 
then to be equally divided between the 
two survivors; and the whole dividend 
; of the stock to be paid to the last sur 
i vivor. Still, however, it is my will that 
ve each of the three, namely, Hartley, and 
Derwent, and my daughter Sara, should 
retain the right and power each of be- 
queathing the third part of the principal, 
after the death of the last surviving, 
according to bis or her pleasure. And 
my will is, that notwithstanding any 
thing herein and before contained, and 
it is my desire that my friend, Mr. Joseph 
i Henry Green, shall, in lieu of selling my 
books, have the option of purchasing the 
same, at such price as he shall himself 
determine, inasmuch as their chief value 
will be dependent on his possession of 
them. Nevertheless it is my will, that 
in case the said Joseph Henry Green 
should think it expedient to publish any 
of the notes or writing made by me in 
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j the same books, or any of them, or to 
; publish any other manuscripts or writings 
f of mine, or any letters of mine, which, 


should any be hereafter collected from 
or supplied by my friends and corre- 
spondents, then my will is, that the pro- 
ceeds and all benefit accruing therefrom 
shall be subject to the same trusts, and 
to be paid to or amongst such persons as 
shall be entitled to my said personal 
estate hereinbefore bequeathed. The 
pictures and engravings belonging to me 
in the house of my dear friends James 
and Ann Gillman—my more than friends, 
the guardians of my health, happiness, 
and interests, during the fourteen years 
of my life that I have enjoyed the proofs 
of their constant, zealous, and disinte- 
rested affection, as an inmate and mem- 
ber of their family—I give and bequeath 

: to Ann Gillman, the wife of my dear 

i friend ; my love for whom, and my sense 
of her unremitted goodness, tenderness, 

and never-wearied kindness to me, I 

hope and humbly trust will follow me, 

as a part of my abiding being, into that 

state into which J hope to rise, through 

the merits and mediation, and by the 
efficacious power of the Son of God in- 

carnate in the blessed Jesus, whom I 

believe in my heart and confess with my 

mouth to have been from everlasting the 

; Way and the Truth, and to have become 
: man, that for fallen and sinful men he 
might be the resurrection and the life. 
And further, I hereby tell my children, 
Hartley, Derwent, and Sara, that I have 
but little to leave them ; but I hope, and 
indeed confidently believe, that they will 
regard it as a part of their inheritance, 
when i thus bequeath to them my affec- 
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seemed at first some reason to apprehend 





tion and gratitude to Mr. and Mrs, Gill- 
man, and to the dear friend, the com- 
panion, partner, and helpmate of my 
worthiest studies, Mr. Joseph Henry 
Green. Further, to Mr. Gillman, as the 
most expressive way in which 1 can 
mark my relation to him, and in remem- 
brance of a great and good man revered 
by us both, I leave the manuscript vo- 
lume lettered ‘‘ Arist. Manuscript. Birds 
(Acharnians, Knights),” presented to me 
by my dear friend and patron, the ho- 
nourable John Hookham Frere ; who, of 
all the men that I have had the means of 
knowing during my life, appears to me 
eminently to deserve to be characterised 
as"Oxa xox’ dyabds 6 Qiroxaros. To Mr. 
Frere himself I can only bequeath my 
assurance, grounded on a faith equally 
precious to him as to me, of a continu- 
ance of those prayers which I have for 
many years offered for his temporal and 
spiritual well-being. And further, in 
remembrance that it was under this 
(Mr. Gillman’s) roof I enjoyed so many 
hours of delightful and profitable com- 
munion with Mr, J. H. Frere, it is my . 
wish that this volume should, after the 
demise of James Gillman, senior, belong, 
and I do hereby bequeath the same to, 
James Gillman, junior, in the hope that 
it will remain as an heir-loom in the 
Gillman family. 

“On reviewing this my will, there 


that in the disposition of my books, as ; 
above determined, I might have imposed 
on my executor a too delicate office; 
but on the other hand the motive, from 
the peculiar character of the books, is so 
evident, and the reverential sense which 
all my children entertain of Mr. Green’s 
character, both as the personal friend of 
their father, and as the man most inti- 
mate with their father’s intellectual la. 
bours, purposes, and aspirations, I be- 
lieve to be such as will, I trust, be suf- 
ficient to preclude any delicacy that 

ight result from the said disposition. 

‘To my daughter, Sara Coleridge, 
exemplary in all the relations of life in 
which she hath been placed —a blessing 
to both her parents—and to her mother 
the rich reward which the anxious fulfil. 
ment of her maternal duties had, humanly 
speaking, merited—I bequeath the pre- 
sentation-copy of the Georgica Hepta- 
glotta, given me by my highly respected 
friend, William Sotheby, Esq. And it 
is my wish that Sara should never part 
with this volume, but that if she marry, 
and should have a daughter, it may de. 
scend to her; or, if daughters, to her 
eldest daughter; as a memento that her 
mother’s accomplishments, and her un- 
usual attainments in ancient and modern 
languages, were not so much nor so justly 
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the object of admiration, as their co- 
existence with piety, simplicity, and a 
characteristic meekness ; in short, with 
mind, manners, and character so per- 
fectly feminine. And for this purpose I 
have recorded this my wish in the same, 
or equivalent words, on the first title- 
page of this splendid work. 
“« To my daughter-in-law, Mary Cole- 
ridge, the wife of the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, whom I bless God that I 
have been permitted to see, and to have 
so seen as to esteem and love on my own 
judgment, and to be grateful for her on 
my own account, as w ell as in behalf of 
my dear son, I give the interleaved copy 
of the Friend, corrected by my self, and 
with sundry notes and additions in my 
own handwriting, in trust for my grand- 
son, Derwent “Coleridge ; that, if it 
should please God to preserve his life, 
he may possess some memento of the 
paternal grandfather, who blesses him 
unseen, and fervently commends him to 
the great Father in Heaven, whose face 
his angels evermore behold. — Mat- 
thew, xviii, verse 10. 
“ And further, as a relief to my own 
feelings by the opportunity of mention- 
ing their uames, that I request of my 
executor that a small, plain, gold mourn- 
ing-ring, with my hair, may be presented 
to the following persons: namely, to my 
oldest friend, and ever-beloved school- 
fellow, Charles Lamb; and in the deep 
and almost life-long affection, of which 
this is the slender record, his equally 
beloved sister, Mary Lamb, will know 
herself to be included. 2. To my old 
and very kind friend, Basil Montague, 
Esq. 5%. To Thomas Poole, Esquire, of 
Nether Stowey ;—the Dedicatory Poem 
to my Juvenile Poems, and my Tears in 
Solitude, render it unnecessary to say 
more than that, what I then, in my early 
manhood, thought and felt, I now, a 
grey-haired man, still think and feel. 
4. To Mr. Josiah Wade, whose zealous 
friendship and important services during 
my residences at Bristol I never have 
forgotten, or, while reason and memory 
remain, can I forget. 5. To my filial 
friend, dear to me by a double bond in 
his father’s right and in his own, Lance- 
lot Wade. 6. ‘To Miss Sarah Hutchinson. 
“To Robert Southey and to William 
Wordsworth my children have a debt of 
gratitude and reverential affection, on 
their own account; and the sentiments 
I have left on record in my liter rary life, 
and in my poems, and which are the 
convictions of the present moment, su- 
persede the necessity of any other me- 
morial of my regard and respect. 

** There is one thing yet on my heart 
to say, as far as it may consist with entire 
submission to the Divine Will, namely, 
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that I have too little proposed to myself 
any temporal interests, either of fortune 
or literary reputation, and that the sole 
regret I now feel at the scantiness of my 
means arises out of my inability to make 
such present provision for my dear 
Hartley, my first-born, as might ‘set his 
feelings at ease, and his mind at liberty, 
from the depressing anxieties of to-day, 
and exempt him from the necessity of 
diverting the talents with which it hath 
pleased God to intrust him to subjects 
of temporary interests; knowing that it 
is with him, as it ever has been with 
myself, that his powers, and the ability 
and disposition to exert them, are great- 
est when the motives from without are 
least, or of least urgency. But with 
earnest prayer, and “through faith in 
Jesus the Mediator, I commit him, with 
his dear brother and sister, to the care 
and providence of the Father in Heaven, 
and affectionately leave this my last in- 
junction —‘ My dear children, love one 
another 

‘* Lastly, with awe and thankfulness I 

acknowledge, that from God, who has 
graciously endowed me, a creature of 
the dust and the indistinction, with the 
glorious capability of knowing Him, the 
Eternal, as the author of my being, and 
of desiring and seeking Him as its ulti- 
mate end, I have received all good, and 
good alone. Yea, the evils from my 
own corrupt yet responsible will He hath 
converted into mercies, sanctifying them 
as instruments of fatherly chastisement 
for instruction, prevention, and restraint. 
Praise in the higbest, and thanksgiving 
and adoring love to the I AM, w ith the 
co-eternal Word and the Spirit proceed. 
ing, one God from everlasting to ever- 
lasting ; His staff and His rod alike 
comfort me !” 

The original revised, interlined, and 
corrected by his own hand, signed 
by himself, and witnessed by Ann 
Gillman and Henry Langley Porter. 


“‘ Grove, Highgate, 2 July, 1830. 

“ This is a codicil to my last will and 
testament.—S. T. CoLeripce. 

** Most desirous to secure, as far as in 
me lies, for my dear son, Hartley Cole- 
ridge, the tranquillity indispensable to 
any continued and successful exertion 
of his literary talents, and which, from 
the like character of our minds in this 
respect, I know to be especially requisite 
for his happiness; and persuaded that 
he will recognise in this provision that 
anxious affection by which it is dictated, 
I affix this codicil to my last will and 
testament. 

“« And I hereby give and bequeath to 
Joseph Henry Green, Esquire, to Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, Esquire, and to James 
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Gillman, Esquire, and the survivor of 
them, and the executor and assigns of 
such survivor, the sum (whatever it may 
be) which, in the will aforesaid, I be- 
queathed to my son, Hartley Coleridge, 
after the decease of his mother, Sarah 
Coleridge, upon trust. And I hereby 
request them, the said Joseph Henry 
Green, Henry Nelson Coleridge, and 
James Gillman, Esquires, to hold the 
sum accruing to Hartley Coleridge from 
the equal division of my total bequest 
between him, his brother Derwent, and 
his sister, Sara Coleridge, after their 
mother’s decease ; to dispose of the in- 
terest or proceeds of the same portion to 
or for the use of my dear son, Hartley 
Coleridge, at such time or times, in such 
manner, and under such conditions, as 
they, the trustees above named, know to 
be my wish, and shall deem conclusive 
to the attainment of my object in adding 
this codicil; namely, the anxious wish 
to insure for my son the continued means 
of a home: in which I comprise board, 
lodging, and raiment. Providing that 
nothing in this codicil shall he so inter- 
preted as to interfere with my son Hart- 
ley Coleridge’s freedom of choice re- 
specting his place of residence, or with 
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his power of disposing of his portion by 
will, after his decease, according as his 
own judgment and affections may decide. 
«S$. T. CoLeripcGe, 
2d July, 1830.” 


«« Witnesses, 


Anne GILLMAN, 
James Giiuman, Jun.” 


The solicitude which Coleridge here 
expresses for his son Hartley is deeply 
touching ; and we turn again with con- 
siderable interest to this young man’s 
poetical volume, in which so much of 
his father’s peculiar spirit yet breathes 
and lives. The preface to this book is 
marked with a spirit of humility which 
ought to excite interest in favour of the 
author. The sentiments on poverty, 
feelingly expressed in some of the son- 
nets, are exceedingly honourable to 
him. But how is it that the best po- 
etical productions of late years have 
met with least success, while volumes 
of mediocre verse have sold by thou- 
sands? To his father the book is dedi- 
cated in the following sonnet : 


‘* Father, and Bard revered! to whom I owe, 
Whate’er it be, my little art of numbers ; 
Thou in thy night-watch o’er my cradled slumbers 
Didst meditate the verse that lives to shew 
(And long shall live when we alike are low), 
Thy prayer how ardent, and thy hope how strong! 
That I should learn of Nature’s self the song, 
The lore which none but Nature’s pupils know. 


Thy prayer was heard. 


I wandered like a breeze 


By mountain brooks and solitary meres, 
And gathered there the shapes and fantasies 
Which, mixed with passions of my sadder years, 
Compose this book. If good therein there be, 
That good, my sire, I dedicate to thee.” 


Connected with the name of his son, 
we are thrown back to that period in 
the history of Coleridge’s intellect 
when David Hartley was to him the 
“ wisest of mortal kind.” Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his celebrated lectures, 
affirmed that Hobbes was the original 
discoverer of the law of association, 
while its full application to the whole 
intellectual system is owing to David 
Hartley. Coleridge, however, has shewn 
historically that, long before either 
Hobbes or Descartes, the law of asso- 
ciation had been defined, and its im- 
portant functions set forth, by Me- 
lancthon, Ammerbach, and Ludovicus 
Vives. But the first and fullest enun- 
ciation of the associative principle is 
to be found in the writings of Aristotle, 
whose positions on this subject are 


unmixed with fiction. Aristotle delivers 
a just theory, without pretending to an 
hypothesis. He excludes place and mo- 
tion from all the operations of thought, 
whether representations or volitions, as 
attributes utterly and absurdly hetero- 
geneous. His theory is this, é. e. every 
partial representation awakes the total 
representation of which it had been a 
part. In the practical determination 
of this common principle to particular 
recollections, he admits five agents, or 
occasionary causes: 1st, connexion in 
time, whether simultaneous, preceding, 
or successive ; 2d, vicinity, or connex- 
ion in space ; 3d, interdependence, or 
necessary connexion, as cause and ef- 
fect ; 4th, likeness ; and ‘5th, contrast. 
These few explanations we thought 
necessary to premise, as introductory 
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to the following sportive verses from 
the pen of Coleridge, here printed for 
the first time. They were written in 
pencil on the blank leaf of a book of 





lectures delivered at the London Uni- 
versity, in which the Hartleyan doctrine 
of association was assumed as a true 
basis. 


ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 
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1.— By Likeness. 


“* Fond, peevish, wedded pair! why all this rant? 
O guard your tempers! hedge your tongues about ! 
This empty head should warn you on that point — 
The teeth were quarrelsome, and so fell out.—S. T. C. 


2.—Association by Contrast. 


* Phidias changed marble into feet and legs. 
Disease! vile anti-Phidias! thou, i’fegs ! 
Hast turned my live limbs into marble pegs. 


3,.—Association by Time. 


Simpcicivs Syipkin loguitur. 


I touch this scar upon my skull behind, 


And instantly there rises in my mind 

Napoleon’s mighty hosts, from Moscow lost, 

Driven forth to perish in the fangs of Frost. 

For on that self-same month, and self-same day, 
Down Skinner Street I took my hasty way — - 
Mischief and Frost had set the boys at play ; 

I stept upon a slide — oh, treacherous tread ! — 

Fell smash, with bottom bruised, and brake my head ! 
Thus Time's co-presence links the great and small, 
Napoleon’s overthrow, and Snipkin’s fall.” 


It is proper to state, in conclusion, 
Mr. Coleridge's ultimate opinion, that 
Hartley’s system, as far as it differed 
from that of Aristotle, is neithér tenable 
in theory, nor founded in fact. Hart- 
ley’s hypothetical vibrations, in his 
hypothetical oscillating ether of the 
nerves, outrages the very axioms of 
mechanics in a scheme the merit of 
which consists in its being mechanical. 
Granting the possibility of a certain 
disposition in a material nerve ; either 
every idea has its own nerve and cor- 
respondent oscillation, or it has not. 
If the latter be the truth ; every nerve 
having several dispositions, when the 
motion of any other nerve is propagated 
into it, there will be no cause or ground 
present why exactly the oscillation m 
should arise, rather than any other to 
which it was equally predisposed. But 
let every idea have a nerve of its own, 
then every nerve must be capable of 
propagating its motion into many other 
nerves ; and, again, there is no reason 
assignable why the vibration m should 
not arise rather than any other ad /ibi- 
tum. 

But to quit the thorny paths of meta- 
physics—which we find it possible to do 
by an easy transition—and by quoting 
another scrap of Coleridge’s playful wit, 
never before published. 


The Three Sorts of Friends. 


** Though friendships differ endless in 
degree, 

The sorts, methinks, may be reduced to 
three. 

Acquaintance many, and Conquaintance 
few ; 

But for Inquaintance I know only two— 

The friend I’ve mourned with, and the 
maid I woo! 


** My pear GILLMan, 

* The ground and matériel of this 
division of one’s friends into ac, con, 
and inquaintance, was given by Hartley 
Coleridge when he was scarcely five 
years old. On some one asking him if 
Anny Sealy (a little girl he went to 
school with) was an acquaintance of his, 
he replied, very fervently pressing his 
right hand on his heart, ‘ No, she is an 
inquaintance!’ ‘ Well! ’tis a father’s 
tale ;’? and the recollection soothes your 
old friend and inquaintance, 

“© S. T. Cotertpce.” 


And now for the mysterious conclu- 
sion of Christobell. Doubtless, what 
we wrote on this subject in our late 
Number has excited great curiosity. 
We do now what we had not room to 
do then—give it entire, as it was ori- 
ginally published in the European Ma- 
gazine. It will, of course, be henceforth 
a matter of grave dispute whether it is 
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or not the production of Coleridge’s 


pen. Upon this subject we have al- 
ready said our say ; and shall be will- 
ing to await the judgment of wiser 
heads. 


“ Christobell.* A Gothic Tale. 


“Whence comes the wavering light 
which falls 

On Langdale’s lonely chapel-walls ? 

The noble mother of Christobell 

Lies in that lone and drear chapelle ; 

And ev'ry dawn, ere the sun has shone, 

A tear and a flower are on that stone: 

But the tear is dry, the flower is dead, 

And the night-wind blows on her silent 
bed. 


A stranger treads o’er the holy mound : 
Thrice it hath breath’d a moaning sound! 
He has lifted thrice his mighty wand ; 
He has touch’d the stone with his red 
right hand ; 
The light which round the chapel streams, 
Bright on his beard of silver gleams ; 
But shines not on his muffled brow, 
Which mortal eye must never know! 


The noble mother of Christobell 
Is waken’d by the mighty spell; 
She seems but as if a wizard’s arms 
Awhile had wrapp’d her in his cell ; 
As if his cold and earthy touch 
Had blighted her beauteous lips too much. 
But now returning beauty warms 
Her lips and her kindling cheek so 
well, 
She looks like the lovely Christobell. 


‘ Lady, lady, who! who was she, 

‘That met thy child by the old oak-tree ? 

When not a breeze was heard to sigh, 

And the yellow leaf waved not which 
hung so high ? 

She who told that men of blood 

Lured her to the lonely wood ? 

She who slept by thy daughter’s side, 

While the grey dog moan’d and the owlet 
cried ? 

Is that lady, of soft and sober mien, 

Sir Roland’s true daughter Geraldine?’ 


The noble mother of Christobell 
Has open’d her dim and hollow eye, 
And spirits are thronging from cave and 
dell 
To listen to her lips’ reply : 
‘ Merlin, Merlin! I know thee well ! 
Though a minstrel’s cloak is around 
thee flung, 
And a holy hood on thy brow is hung, 
The dead and living obey thy spell. 
But not till the moon has passed away, 
And oe bell has toll’d on her bridal 
day, 
Thou wilt know the foe of Christobell.’ 
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« * * 
The grey dog howls though the moon is 
bright — 


Why sits the lady alone to-night? 

Why comes she not at her father’s call, 
While the noble stranger is in his hall? 
That stranger of soft and sober mien, 
Sir Roland’s fair daughter Geraldine. 


But Christobell’s brow is cold and damp 
As she sits alone by her silver lamp — 
That lamp for a maiden’s spousal meet, 
Which hangs from a smiling angel’s feet. 
But who comes near, with steps so light? 
And why is her cheek so lily-white ? 

For, glist’ring in his mail of gold, 

His azure scarf around bim roll’d, 
She sees her own true knight. 


‘ Christobell, my task is done ! 
Christobell, my prize is won ! 
The stars are smiling, the moon is bright, 
The bell of our spousal shall toll to-night !’ 
She does not smile, she does not weep ; 
Her cheek is like the parting snow 
When early roses bud below, 
But scarce a blush of crimson keep : 
Yet she has taken her lover’s kiss, 
And the touch of her melting hand is his. 


But another eye is on her face, 
Another form beside her stands — 
That form so ghostly, lean, and tall, 
Is it Bracy, the bard of Langdale 
Hall? 
He has touch’d the lamp in its silver vase, 
And it brighter burns than a thousand 
brands ; 
He calls on saints in their holy place 
The spousal of Christobell to grace, 
Then joins the plighted lovers’ hands. 


* Now follow me, Christobell, with 
speed ! 
I go, at thy lordly father's call, 
To strike the harp in his ancient hall, 
But thou the mirthful dance shall lead : 
Thy owntrue knight shall be near thy side, 
And the matin-bell shall proclaim a bride.’ 


They follow: but whence is the taper’s 
glare, 
That leads them down the lonely stair ? 
They look his shadowy face upon — 
They look, but his silver beard is gone: 
His cloak is changed to an azure dye, 
And a mirthful gleam is in his eye. 
But Christobell’s cheek is cold and pale, 
For she sees not her lover’s shining mail ; 
He seems but a stripling soft and young, 
With a minstrel’s harp behind him slung. 


With mutter’d words of grammarye 

The bard stalks foremost of the three : 
At ev’ry soundless stride he takes, 

The base of Langdale’s mountain shakes ; 
The elf-dog starts as he passes by, 

But closes again his shrinking eye ; 


* “ Written as a sequel to a beautiful legend of a fair lady and her father, 


deceived by a witch in the guise of a noble knight's daughter.” 
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The banner falls from the castle wall 
As he strikes the porch of its blazing hall ! 
* . - 


Lord Leoline sat in chair of pride, 

The white-armed stranger by his side — 

O bright was the glance she gave to view, 

When back her amaranth locks she threw ! 

It was like the moon’s on the fountain’s 
brim, 

When the amber clouds around her skim ; 

The rubies that on her bosom flamed 

Seem’d of her richer lips ashamed : 

There never was lovely lady seen 

Like the stranger-guest, fair Geraldine ! 


* Now welcome, welcome Bracy the bard ! 
Welcome the rites of song to guard ! 

Sit and waken thy warbling string, 

The legend of love and beauty sing. 
Well hast thou sped since noontide’s 


hour, 
If thou comest from good Sir Roland’s 
tower.’ 


‘ Sir Roland greets thee, Lord Leoline ! 
He greets thee first for his Geraldine : 
Ilis heart thy bounty and love receives, 
Like dew that drops upon wither’d leaves. 
But he asks one pledge thy faith to prove, 
He asks for his son thy daughter’s love ; 
And he sends this goblet of crysolite 

To grace their feast on the bridal night.’ 


Lord Leoline from his feast rose up, 

And fill’d to the brim the shining cup : 

He waved it high with gesture bland, 

Then gave it to Geraldine’s lily hand ; 

But the crysolite changed as she touch’d 
its brim, 

And the gem on its sapphire edge grew 
dim — 

The lamps are quench’d in their sockets 
of gold, 

The hour is past, and the bell has toll’d! 


Lord Leoline’s hall again is bright 

With a thousand lamps of golden light ; 

And roses, by fairy fingers ‘tied, 

The banners and ‘shields of knighthood 

hide ; 

While over the roof and over the walls 

A curtain of painted vapour falls : 

Now pillars of jasper seem to grow 

From the green bright emerald floor below, 
With garlands of rubies bound. 

The sky is purple with meteor fires — 
A thousand tongues, and a thousand lyres, 
Through the lone chapelle resound. 
Where is the white-hair’d bard who spoke 
With voice so meek, in his azure cloak? 

The sage of eternal might is there, 

A meteor wreath’d in his ebon hair ; 
And there, in his youthful beauty’s pride, 
The heir of Sir Roland is by his side. 


~ 
Where is she, with eyes so fair, 
Who sat and smiled by the baron’s chair ? 
There sits a dame of royal mien, 
But her lips are peailv, her locks ar 
green ; 
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The eider-down hides her speckled breast, 

The fangs of the sea-wolfclasp her vest ; 

And those orbs, once bluer than western 
skies, 

Are shrunk to the rings ofa serpent’s eyes, 


* Witch of the lake! I know thee now. 
Thrice three hundred years are gone 
Since beneath my cave, 
In the western wave, 
I doom’d thee to rue and weep alone, 
And writ thy shame on thy breast and 
brow. 


‘ But thou and thy envious friends in vain 
Have risen to mock my power again : 
The spell which in thy bosom worketh 
No holy virgin's lip can stain ; 
The spell that in thy false eye lurke th, 
But for an hour can truth enchain. 
Not ev’n thy serpent eye could keep 
Its ire near “guiltless Be ~auty’s sleep ; 
The Spirit of Evil could not dare 
To look on heav’n—for heav’n is there. 
Thy hour is past—thy spells I sever ; 
Witch of the lake, descend for ever !’ 
** March, 1815. ays 


In regard to Coleridge’s alleged im- 
prudence, we have already done some- 
thing towards correcting the misappre- 
hensions of the public. The following 
extracts from a letter to Mr. Pringle 
will shew that our opinion is in har- 
mony with the facts as stated by 
Mr. Coleridge himself. 


** At no period of my life have I ever 
belonged to any party, religious or poli- 
tical ; never laboured for any lower pur- 
pose ‘than the establishment or mainte- 
nance of principles ; but though neither 
Whig nor Tory, I am enough of the lat- 
ter, I trust, sincerely and habitually to 
fear God, and to honour the king as or- 
dained of God; as no reflection or deri- 
vation from the sovereignty of the people, 
but as the lawful and consecrated symbol 
and representative of the unity and ma- 
jesty of the nation.” 

At my first introduction to the 
R.S.L., I stated that I received the ap- 
pointment with glad and grateful feeling, 
as tending powerfully to c onfirm me in the 
hepe, that | had not mistaken my voca- 
tion,—retrospectively, and prospectively, 
as a means of e nabling me to devote my 
whole time and strength to the comple. 
tion of the more important works, for 
which I regarded all I had hitherto pub- 
lished, vivdé voce, or by the press, but as 
preparatory discipline.’ 

‘* Grievously have I been misunder- 
stood, if 1 have been supposed to plead 


that poverty ofitself, and independent of 


its causes, as the ground of my applica- 
tion. I avowed it because I know it 
not only to be a blameless but an henoura 


hle poverty ; not the consequence and 
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penance of vice, improvidence, or idle- 
ness, but the effect of an entire and faith- 
ful dedication of myself to ends and ob- 
jects to the attainment of which I was 
‘bound to believe myself peculiarly fitted, 
and therefore called, in open-eyed and 
voluntary dereliction of those more lucra- 
tive employments equally and at many 
periods of my life in my power, but in 
which hundreds of my contemporaries 
could engage with equal or perhaps 
greater probability of success.” 


Equal misrepresentations have got 
abroad in regard to the poet’s occa- 
sional use of opium. The origin of 
this habit he has described himself, 
in a document which we have now 
before us. After his return from Ger- 
many he had an attack of acute 
rheumatism ; on which occasion he was 
attended by a Mr. Edmondson, from 
whom he borrowed a load of medical 
books, in one of which he found a case 
similar to his own where a marvellous 
cure had been performed by rubbing 
in laudanum—at the same time that a 
dose was administered inwardly. He 
tried it, and finding it answer was in- 
duced to continue it medicinally from 
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time to time, as he found occasion. 
“* Wretched delusion !” he concludes ; 
but I owe it in justice to myself to de- 
clare, before God, that this, the curse 
and slavery of my life, did not com- 
mence in any low craving for sensa- 
tion, in any desire or wish to stimulate 
or exhilirate myself,—in fact, my ner- 
vous spirits and my mental activity 
were such as never required it,—but 
wholly in rashness, and delusion, and 
presumptuous quackery, and after- 
wards in pure terror.” 

Subsequently he laboured under dis- 
ease of the heart, which was of slow 
growth, with feeble circulation and op- 
pressed breathing, for which he was 
compelled at times to take stimulants, 
but always under medical direction. 
In his general habits he was exemplarily 
temperate, restricting himself to a bot- 
tle of wine in two days. 

Coleridge wrote his own epitaph ; 
it is, however, inapplicable to the place 
in which he is buried: a handsome 
tablet, erected in Highgate New Church 
to his memory, bears the following 
inscription : 


*« Sacred to the Memory of 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 


Poet, Philosopher, ‘Theologian. 
This truly great and good man resided for 
The last nineteen years of his life 
In this Hamlet. 
He quitted ‘the body of this death’ 
July 25th, 1834, 
In the sixty-second year of his age. 

Of his profound learning and discursive genius, 
His literary works are an imperishable record. 
To his private worth, 

His social and Christian virtues, 

James and Ann Gillman, 

The friends with whom he resided 
During the above period, dedicate this tablet. 
Under the pressure of a long 

. . And most painful disease, 

His disposition was unalterably sweet and angelic. 
He was an ever-enduring, ever-loving friend, 
The gentlest and kindest teacher, 

The most engaging home-companion. 

* O framed for calmer times and nobler hearts ! 
O studious poet, eloquent for truth ! 
Philosopher contemning wealth and death, 

Yet docile, child-hke, full of life and love :’ 
Here, on this monumental stone, thy friends inscribe thy worth. 
Reader! for the world mourn. 
A Light has passed away from the earth. 
But for this pious and exalted Christian 
‘ Rejoice! and again I say unto you, rejoice!’ 


Ut 
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This inscription has great merit, and 
does justice to the memory of the illus- 
trious dead, and to the feelings of the 
affectionate survivors. An Ode on the 
death of the poet, quite Coleridgeian in 
the cast of its sentiments and construc- 
tion, written by Mr. Heraud, has also 
been put into our hands. We close 
our paper of notes and documents with 
this elegiac production. 


Ode on the Death of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 
Fair as the Sabbath morn, 
In the seventh heaven’s beatitude, 
The Eternal Throne before, 
A Seraph-Angel stood — 
The Angel of a Child new-born, 
To whom ‘tis given, for evermore, 
To see the Father’s face ; 
Then, bowing to adore, 
Prayed for his Charge a grace. 


‘*« From the highest heaven, 
Throughout the seven, 
Descend ; and, in mysterious wise, 
Prepare him through the seven to rise. 
Give him will and give him wing, 
Give him withal a voice to sing, 
And him through each and all up-bring, 
Into my presence, triumphing.” 


Glad heard the Seraph in that realm of 
Being, 
Where every being seeth the All-seeing, 
The Sabbath of the Worlds; then down 
descending 
On the next orb, where Will with Will 
is blending, 
Made for the sphere of Consciousness 
his way, 
And gave his plumes free motion and 
full play. 
Three heavens are passed—remain but 
four — 
God speed thee, Seraph, evermore ! 


And now he meets, in happy season 
Meeting him, the seraph Reason ; 
And soon his cherub-twin embraces, 
And both dominions eager traces — 
And now upon the world of Knowledge 
lands, 
And his dropt wings hides with his arms 
and hands. 
Six heavens are passed—remains but 
one — 
God a thee, Seraph, thy flight is 
done. 
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And now thy toilsome task commences— 
To walk, not fly, befits the Senses ; 
And there, in swaddling bands embraced, 
The Infant in his cradle lies : 
Small the room where he is placed, 
Small circle for his energies. 
But the Seraph-Angel on his eyes 
Sheds euphrasy and rue ; 
Sets wide the portals of his ears ; 
And makes him feel in every nerve, 
Of touch and taste too exquisite ; 
And from all odours win delight. 
But each predestined to subserve 
What the poetic mind reveres, 
The holy Muses’ due. 


The Seraph now, one gorgeous eve, 
The boy-bard teaches to perceive, 
How differed from all other plants 

One sacred, though not such to see, 
Divine and sovereign for all wants, 

And bade him name it Hemony. 
Thus taught to judge, full soon he might 
Essay to speculate aright, 

And thence, in Contemplation’s car, 
Seek worlds beyond the furthest star ; 
Self-conscious still, however far 

He soared, and feeling in his heart 

No impulse but of his own will; 
Yet framing all his travels’ chart 

By heavenly observations still. 

For there was heaven, and there he well 

Aye listened to heaven’s oracle ; 

And therefrom he responses gave, 

Of power to slay and power to save. 

Thus he, while dwelt his body here, 

Was versant with another sphere. 

What, though the world might do him 
wrong ? 

He turned him to the angels’ song. 

What though the earth consumed in 
strife? 

He lived and loved—all love, all life ; 

A seraph, like his seraph guard, 

Earth might not merit nor reward. 


The Seraph stood again before 

The Throne, and bowed him to adore. 
‘* My task is done ; both will and wing 
I gave him, and a voice to sing : 

And hither, Father, him 1 bring 

Into thy presence, triumphing.” 

And thereupon a chorus blended 

Of sacred harps, a Sabbath hymn, 

To hail the Poet-Sage attended, 

Borne on the plumes of cherubim, 
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Tur city of Coventry is one of the 
most raffish places in all England, 
and it sends two members to the 
imperial parliament. One of these is 
Mr. Edward Ellice, a dashing, slashing, 
no-way-particular, radically-disposed 
Whig, once his majesty’s secretary at 
war, and a member of the late cabinet-— 
the more shame for those who made him 
one. The other member for Coventry 
is a dandy young gentleman of the 
name of Iienry Lytton Bulwer, a 
slender whey-faced person, with the 
smallest feet to be found any where ; 
which feet (honoris causd) he encaseth 
in the nattiest boots, covered with the 
most conspicuous lacker. The small 
feet and the shining boots are not, 
however, the only claims of this gentle- 
man to distinction. He is the brother 
of Mr. Edw. Lytton Bulwer, an M.P., 
and a great writer for the circulating 
libraries; and he himself—that is 
Henry—has put forth a book lately, 
of which the title is the same as that 
which we have given to this article. 
Of this book it is our present purpose 
to give some account ; and, in doing so, 
we may perhaps have occasion to men- 
tion a little of our own experience and 
opinions touching and respecting the 
matters whereof our author treats. 

To put our readers out of pain as 
to our general opinion of Mr. Bulwer’s 
work on France, we ‘may as well state 
at once, that though it is by no means 
destitute of cleverness, nor barren of 
information, it is yet in our sight a 
disgusting and detestable performance. 
Its affectation passes all bounds of pa- 
tience, and its complete negation of 
religious and moral sentiment, is quite 
shocking to all but those modern phi- 
losophers who look upon such things 
as mere prejudice. Le frequently de- 
scribes the habits and manners of dif- 
ferent classes with great truth; and 
that which he describes is enough to 
make a man of any virtue or delicacy 
grind his teeth with indignation, or 
shudder with loathing: but our author 
does neither the one nor the other. 
On the contrary, he seems disposed to 
decide that, upon the whole, the base 
and sinful things which he brings be- 
fore our observation are so convenient 
and pleasant, that they are worthy of 
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approbation, or at all events that they 
do not call for blame. The cold flip- 
pancy, and smirking self-complacency, 
with which he sets at naught all that 
we in this country are accustomed to 
hold in reverence, are more nauseous 
than it is possible to express. In one 
word, the book deserves the knout at 
the hands of all good men and true, 
and we shall deal with it accordingly. 
The first words of Mr. Bulwer’s book 
are these :— It is now nearly four 
years ago, at that memorable time 
when the great Bourbon dynasty went 
once more into exile, that I first con- 
templated a work on France.” This 
sort of English may be thought appro- 
priate as the opening of a work on 
France, for undoubtedly it is very 
French, but an English M.P. might 
have done better. However, let that 
pass. Why was it necessary to tell 
us how long ago the idea of writing 
about France had occupied Mr. Bul- 
wer’s mind? Merely because it gives 
him an opportunity to mention his 
parliamentary labours, in accounting 
for the delay of the publication. He 
was, he says, taking an humble part in 
the advancement of a great revolution 
—he was a member of two reforming 
parliaments, and one reformed parlia- 
ment— obliged to give eight or nine 
hours at the very least to daily attend- 
ance in the House of Commons— and 
therefore to postpone his great design 
for “ some moment of golden leisure, 
such as we never cease to hope will 
one day arrive to us.” In a visit to 
Paris, however, which the author paid 
last year, he recurred to his former 
design ; and then, “ during the heat 
and fever of a London existence, the 
greater part of his pages were written ; 
many of them, begun before the ordi- 
nary pursuits of the day were com- 
menced, have been finished on return- 
ing home after a late parliamentary 
division.” All this is remarkably fine, 
and may serve to impress Mr. H. Bul- 
wer’s foreign readers with very magni- 
ficent and very false notions of that 
gentleman’s political importance in 
this country. We will, however, ven- 
ture to suggest, that if he had altogether 
absented himself from parliament, and 
devoted his energies to the sole task of 
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making a book, the public would never 
have missed him ; nor would even the 
reformed parliament have appeared 
shorn of its beams of wisdom, scanty 
as we have not seldom been obliged to 
consider them. 

After this come some specimens of 
personal sentimentality about France, 
which are doubtless of great importance 
to the public in general. Mr. Bulwer 
prides himself upon not disliking the 
French because they do not live upon 
roast-beef and plum - pudding: if it 
happened that he did, he should hesi- 
tate long, after the kindness he has 
experienced, before he said so, for 
“ France is to him a country in which 
repose many of his affections.” The 
following will be thought affecting by 
the young misses in any boarding- 
school to which Mr. Bulwer’s book 
may unhappily obtain access; others 
may perhaps be excused for thinking 
it affected: — I visited it (France) 
young— its scenes and its people are 
connected with some of my earliest, 
and therefore some of my dearest re- 
collections. I never touch its soil but 
the green memory of fresher and hap- 
pier times rises up around me. Some 
of those whom I have most valued, 
some of those whom I have most loved, 
link me with the land of which I write, 
and infuse into my thoughts a colour 
which is assuredly not of the hue of 
jealousy or aversion.” If our author’s 
partiality arose out of personal attach- 
ments, he need not have mentioned 
them, nor should we have any business 
to be critical upon such partiality. He 
takes care, however, not to leave us in 
doubt upon this subject; for in the 
course of his introductory apology for 
any fault he may find, he pleads “ that 
there are objects which a traveller may 
venture to criticise, even when he finds 
them in a nation which he is most in- 
clined and bound to respect.” 

Let us now travel to page 103 of the 
first volume, and see what are Mr. Bul- 
wer’s views of the actual state of that 
nation, the memory of which is “ green 
in his soul” (its dirty brown fields 
never can be)—that nation which he 
is most inclined and bound to respect. 
But even in the very page which relates 
what ought not to have been mentioned 
without regret and reprobation, we find, 
on the contrary, that the effort is to 
extenuate the abomination, and to shew 
“ how well it woiks.” The following 
is the passage to which we allude:— 
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‘“« The hospitals of the Enfans Trouvés 
(Foundling Hospitals), which, under 
their present regulations, are nothing 
less than a human sacrifice to sensual 
indulgence, remove the only check that, 
in a country without religion, can exist to 
illicit intercourse. There is then far more 
libertinage in France than in any other 
civilised country in Europe ; but it leads 
less than in other countries to further 
depravity. Not being considered a crime, 
incontinence does not bring down the 
mind to the level of crime. It is looked 
upon, in fact, as merely a matter of taste ; 
and very few people, in forming their opi- 
nion of the character of a woman, would 
even take her virtue into consideration, 
Great, indeed, are the evils of this; 
but it has also its advantages. In Eng- 
land, where honour, probity, aud charity, 
are nothing to the woman in whom chas- 
tity is not found—to her who has com- 
mitted one error there is no hope ; and 
six months frequently separate the honest 
girl of respectable parents and good pro- 
spects from the abandoned prostitute, 
associated with thieves, and whipped in 
Bridewell for her disorders.” 


And again — 


“In a country where fortunes are 
small, marriages, though far more fre. 
quent than with us, have still their 
limits, and only take place between 
persons who can together make up a 
sufficient income. A vast variety of 
single ladies therefore, without fortune, 
still remain, who are usually guilty of 
the indiscretion of a lover, even though 
they have no husband to deceive. Many 
of these cannot be called ——— in our 
sense of things, and are honest women 
in their own. They take unto them- 
selves an affection, to which they remain 
tolerably faithful, as long as it is under- 
stood that the liaison continues. ‘The 
quiet young banker, the quiet young 
stock-broker, the quiet young lawyer, 
live, until they are rich enough to marry, 
in some connexion of this sort. Sanc- 
tioned by custom, these left-handed mar- 
riages are to be found, with a certain 
respectability appertaining to them, in all 
walks of life. The working classes have 
their somewhat famous ‘‘ mariages de St. 
Jacques,” which among themselves are 
highly respectable. The working man, 
and the lady who takes in washing, or 
who makes linen, finds it cheaper and 
more comfortable (for the French have 
their idea of comfort) to take a room 
together. They take a room, put in 
their joint furniture (one bed answers 
for both); the lady cooks; a common 
ménage and a common purse are esta- 
blished ; and the couple's affection usu- 
ally endures at least as long as their lease. 
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People so living, though the one calls 
himself Mr. Thomas, and the other 
Mademoiselle Clare, are married @ la 
St. Jacques; and their union is consi- 
dered in every way reputable by their 
friends and neighbours during the time 
of its continuance.” 


These passages are sufficient to shew 
the tone and manner of Mr. Bulwer’s 
account of the social and moral condi- 
tion of the French; and we think they 
will justify what we have said of the 
character of his work. His facts are 
not far from correct, his manner of 
relating them distinct and dramatic 
enough ; but the spirit in which they 
are related is odious. The cool, phi- 
losophy-aping frivolity with which vice 
is countenanced for the sake ofits con- 
venience, is quite unworthy of a Chris- 
tian man or an English gentleman. 
Let us now return to the beginning of 
the book. 

Between the introduction, which 
chiefly relates to the author, and the 
chapters in which he describes and 
philosophises upon (after his fashion) 
the past and present state of France, 
there is “ a short analysis,” consisting 
of a compilation of statistical details 
relating to France. These, so far as 
they may be considered worthy of cre- 
dence, are very interesting; and we 
must admit that here, as well as in 
various other parts of the work, statis- 
tical details have been provided in 
great abundance, and without that 
arrogant assumption of their perfect 
conclusiveness on the matters to which 
they relate that so frequently offends 
in modern books and speeches. It 
will scarcely be expected of us to 
analyse this analysis; but for the 
benefit of such as may envy the sys- 
tem of school education, for which it 
is boasted that the liberal government 
has done so much, we may mention 
that under the head of normal schools 
of departments the salaries of school- 
masters are given ; and it appears that 
for masters to a superior primary school 
there is a salary of 400 francs (16/.) 
yearly, with a residence :-—for masters 
to a primary school, the half of that 
sum, with a residence! The population 
of France amounts to 32,560,934. Of 
this number, 1,625,270 are found in 
the eight principal cities. Paris con- 
tains 774,338; and the next highest 
on the list is Lyons, which contains 
292,370. There are 1620 smaller 
towns, containing 7,209,855; and 
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35,384 little communes, or country 
districts, contain 23,725,809 inhabit- 
ants. The classification of the occu- 
pations of the population, and the 
number of separate properties in land, 
exhibit a most striking difference be- 
tween the state of France and England. 
In France, containing thirty-two mil- 
lions of people, there are estimated to 
be five millions of landed proprietors. 
Very many of the common labourers 
in France are the absolute owners of a 
small piece of ground; and the law 
which compels a division of property at 
the death of its owner, if he have more 
heirs than one, maintains and in- 
creases the breaking-up of properties 
into smaller portions. The tables 
quoted by Mr. Bulwer shew that there 
are 53,000,000 of hectares of land in 
France (a hectare is equal to two acres, 
one rood, thirty-five two-fifths perches, 
English measure), and of these only 
4,240,000 are unused. The proportion 
under the plough or spade is 27,318,000 
hectares ; and the meadows and pastures 
occupy only 7,013,000 hectares. The 
forests and the roads occupy about 
equal parts of 13,000,000 of hectares. 
So much for statistics. 

In the opening of Mr. Bulwer’s first 
volume he holds forth in an affected 
strain about the entrances to London 
and to Paris. He says a stranger 
should enter London by the Thames. 
We infinitely prefer the entrance by 
Hyde Park Corner. But Mr. Bulwer 
chooses the entrance by the Thames on 
account of the contrast which its smoky 
vastness, and its evidences of a toil- 
some and wealthy kingdom, presents 
to the brilliancy of an entrance to Paris 
by the Champs Elysées. With this 
latter our author is quite in raptures. 
So are not we. Before the traveller 
arrives at the Champs Elysées, he 
drives through miles of a perfectly 
straight, very broad, and very bad 
road, with a line of trees on either side ; 
but looking beyond these trees, the 
eye searches in vain for the rich or 
comfortable-looking mansions, the green 
lawns, and splendid flower-gardens that 
border the road as one enters Lon- 
don. The Barriére de 1’Etoile (an 
enormous triumphal arch, begun by 
Buonaparte as a memorial of his vic- 
tories) is a monstrous piece of gran- 
deur, but very heavy, and very French. 
And here occurs the ceremony of being 
stopped, and your keys being de- 
manded, and your trunks examined 
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(lest you should be attempting to 
smuggle something into the good city 
of Paris); and if your foreignership is 
recognised, your passport must be ex- 
hibited to a fellow in military attire, 
who is probably rude, unless paid for 
being otherwise. Mr. Bulwer says not 
a word of these slight drawbacks on 
the delightfulness of entering Paris. 
What he says is this :— 


«« The sun shines upon the golden cu- 
pola of the stately Invalides, and on the 
glittering accoutrements of the saunter- 
ing soldier; and before you are the 
Tuileries, with their trees and terraces ; 
and to your right are the Seine and the 
Chamber of Deputies; and to your left 
the Corinthian architecture of those tall 
palaces that form the Rue de Rivoli. 
The tri-coloured flag floats from the 
gates of the royal gardens ; the military 
uniform mixed up with the colouring of 
every passing group enriches it with its 
deep blue and its bright scarlet. The 
movement about you is universal ; equi- 
pages of all kinds are passing in all di- 
rections. The movement is universal, 
but differing from that you are accus- 
tomed to in England: the movement is 
the movement of idleness and of plea- 
sure, and indescribable mirth reigus in 
all that you see ; and the busy gaiety of 
Paris bursts upon you with the same 
effect as the glad brightness of Italy.” 


This description is most extrava- 
gantly overcharged. Mr. Bulwer has 
certainly chosen the best spot in Paris 
for a favourable exhibition ; and it is 
not to be denied, that a stranger in the 
Place Louis Quinze must be struck 
with the splendour and beauty of the 
scene around him. The buildings are 
very fine, and the situation is open and 
airy ; and, above all, there is at least 
an appearance ofcleanliness all around ; 
though even here, the Englishman of 
rather sensitive olfactory nerves will be 
reminded, that in his country, instead 
of putting gilded domes upon their 
buildings, as in Paris, they spend their 
gold in under-ground sewers—an un- 
ostentatious luxury which the Parisian 
dreams not of. The admiration with 
which our author speaks of the moving 
ornaments of the scene is perfectly ab- 
surd in a man who has lived in Lon- 
don. To be sure, one does not see 
there (at least not yet) the tri-colour 
waving from the palace gates ; but we 
confess we can own no sympathy with 
the pleasure that Mr. Bulwer or any 
one else may derive from the exhibition 
of that abhorred ensign of revolt, and 
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blood, and treachery. But as to sol- 
diers, what a strange taste he must 
have that can compare any thing to be 
seen in Paris, with the soldiers at the 
London Horse Guards. The ill-fed, 
ill-dressed, ill-mounted French sol- 
diers, are absolute scarecrows, compared 
with the magnificent men, and magni- 
ficent accoutrements, of the Dragoon 
Guards and the Oxford Blues. We 
have no desire to make little of French 
soldiers; in the field they fight well, 
considering they are not English, Irish, 
nor Scotch; and then they can cook 
their victuals, and make their beds, 
and do other women’s work, with an 
alertness and facility of which no other 
soldiers are capable; but as to their 
appearance on parade, or sauntering 
about the palace, Mr. Bulwer must be 
the most prejudiced man in the world 
not to see their ridiculous inferiority to 
the English. As to the “ equipages” 
of which he makes mention, that is yet 
more preposterous. There is not a de- 
cent “ turn out” in all Paris, except 
those which are brought there by the 
English. The native grooming and 
harnessing, although much improved 
since the peace, are still ridiculously 
shabby to an English eye. Then as to 
the number of equipages ; we venture, 
in sober certainty of the fact, to assure 
all whom it may concern, that in the 
gayest part of Paris, and in the gayest 
time of the year, there does not pass 
any one place, in any one week, as 
many equipages as might be counted 
in three hours of the afternoon of any 
day between March and July, passing 
through Whitehall or Waterloo Place, 
or Bond Street, or any other west-end 
London thoroughfare. The “ indes- 
cribable mirth” of Mr. Bulwer’s vision 
is a thing certainly not to be recognised 
by ordinary mortals. One may ob- 
serve extraordinary fierceness of de- 
meanour, extraordinary gesticulation, 
extraordinary impudence of every kind ; 
but we deny utterly that an outward 
appearance of mirth and cheerfulness 
is a characteristic of the Parisians of 
the present day. On a Sunday even- 
ing, in the Champs Elysées, one may 
indeed behold all manner of shows and 
games, but the spirit of money-making 
is much more palpable at all these 
than the spirit of mirth. 

In describing the mode of life in 
Paris, Mr. Bulwer gives it charms 
which it cannot possibly possess in the 
estimation of any one who has the 
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least sense of religious principle or 
moral restraint. He dwells upon the 
cheapness of sinful indulgences, with- 
out (apparently) the consciousness that 
the sinfulness of them makes any differ- 
ence. He seems to look upon them 
merely as enjoyments to be calculated 
upon, as a man would calculate upon 
the price, and colour, and shape of his 
coat. Is not this very shocking? But 
let us take an example ; it is what may 
be called one of his cleverest and live- 
liest sketches. 


‘* Monsieur Bontin, an old bachelor, 
whose few remaining locks are carefully 
adjusted, prefers enjoying his rent of 
eighty Napoleons a-year in idleness to 
gaining six times as much by an occupa- 
tion. You conclude immediately that 
Monsieur Bontin is a man who has ac- 
quired in the world the best rules of phi- 
losophy,—that he is a sample of unso- 
phisticated tastes, and that it is precisely 
the same thing to him whether he dine 
upon a ‘supreme de volaille’ at the 
restaurant’s or crunch a hard piece of dry 
bread in solitary discomfort. Here is 
the mistake,— Monsieur Bontin dines 
not at Very’s, but at la Place de petits 
Péres ; this is all the difference,— he 
pays twenty-two sous instead of eight 
francs for his soup, his two dishes, his 
wine, and his dessert. You say the meat 
is bad, the wine is sour, the dessert is 
meagre,— it may be so; he does not en- 
ter into these details. His dinner is 
composed of the same number of dishes, 
and has the same appearance that it 
would have if he were six times as rich, 
This is all he knows, and with this he is 
perfectly contented. Does he fancy a 
bath to quicken his flagging pulse, and 
flatter himself into the belief that he is 
not yet what should be called aged? Do 
you suppose that he is to abstain from 
this bath because he is poor? No; he 
is merely to abstain from the Bains 
Chinois, where he would pay three francs, 
and go tothe Bains Rue Mont Martre, 
where he has the same portion of warm 
water for ten sous. Is he of an amorous 
propensity? He sighs not, it is possi- 
ble, in the foyer and the coulisses. He 
repudiates from his midnight dreams 
the voluptuousness of the opera-dancer, 
the ‘ agacerie’ of the actress ; he seeks 
not his ‘ bonne fortune’ at the banker’s 
ball, or the ‘ duchess’s conversazione,’ 
—but he inspires with his flame the fair 
lampiste opposite, or reposes more lan- 
guidly in the easy arms of the fuir fringe- 
maker whose aérial habitation is approxi- 
mate to his own. Has he that incon- 
gruity of disposition which distinguished 
our roving forefathers,— holds he in 
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equal abomination the quiet of his ‘ quar- 
tier,’ and the exercise of his legs,— and 
is he compelled to choose either dread 
alternative, because to him neither horse, 
nor groom, nor cabriolet appertains ? 
Heaven forbid! Neither does he call to 
the cabriolet, or the hackney-coach on 
the stand, which in the first place would 
be an exertion, and the next an extrava- 
gance. No; he abides inertly at his 
door, with threepence in his hand, and 
the first omnibus that passes transports 
him from the Jardin des Plantes to the 
Rue de Rivoli. Paris, we know, even 
in these times of civilisation, is but miser- 
ably furnished with one necessary con- 
venience. Do not let our poverty- 
stricken Petronius complain! The mag- 
nificent Vespasienne anticipates his 
wants, and supplies the deficiency which 
the architect has left in his humble dwell- 
ing. What is denied tohim? Is there 
a passion he cannot indulge? —even that 
passion of the rich man, the strongest, 
perchance, that the rich man possesses — 
the passion which filled the pension-list of 
Louis XVI. and has crippled the pride 
of our nobility? Is he deprived of its 
indulgence? Cannot he ruin himself if 
he pleases? Can he not throw his for- 
tune avariciously away, with piles of ac- 
cumulated gold before his eyes? Here 
the state provides for his desires, and 
the gambling-house and the lottery- 
ticket are accommodated to the ambitious 
prodigality of his miserable purse.” 


Any one acquainted with Paris will 
readily acknowledge that there is a 
groundwork of truth for the foregoing 
most affected structure. It is quite 
true that Paris abounds with these 
wretched, selfish, desolate sensualists, 
whose sole study is how to make their 
scanty means go as far as possible in 
pampering their worst appetites; but 
nothing can be more deceitful than 
the gloss which the narrator has thrown 
over their most degraded condition. 
And if any one should read the above 
description of the life of Monsieur 
Bontin, and be so unhappy as to think 
with him, that there is nothing better 
for a man to do than to obtain the 
greatest possible amount of sensual in- 
dulgence at the smallest possible cost 
of money, still let him not be deceived, 
—such a life (to one of English habits) 
would be, even physically, most 
wretched. Monsieur Bontin lives in a 
room that can boast neither a boarded 
floor, nor a carpet; his bed is in a dark 
recess of the same apartment; he has 
no fire-grate, no domestic, nothing to 
give a man a sense of a home; he 
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eats all his meals abroad ; his bed is 
made and his room swept (the latter 
once a month perhaps) by the portiere, 
or female gate-keeper, of the huge 
house in which he occupies an apart- 
ment. If he falls sick, he lies in 
gloomy, solitary wretchedness, without 
a spark of comfort in this world or 
hope for the next. The dinner he gets 
for twenty-two sous is a mess probably 
composed of horse-flesh and dog’s- 
flesh, cooked up with vegetables, and 
grease, and garlic ; the place he eats it 
in is dirty, and has the vilest smell — 
sour, oniony, and rancid. The wine 
(so called) is an execrable compotation, 
which calls aloud on cholera as it 
goes down his throat. If any one 
wishes to know the taste and avoid 
the poison of such stuff, let him take 
three table-spoonsful of garden earth, 
three of coarse vinegar, and a pint of 
water ; shake the ingredients well to- 
gether, and you have a liquid precisely 
the same to the palate, as the wine at a 
cheap dining-house in Paris, or any 
where else in the north of France. 

As to warm baths, it is true they 
may be comfortably had in Paris at a 
rate which an Englishman considers 
cheap. It seems preposterous, that in 
English cities, where fuel is so much 
cheaper, and water generally to be had 
with so much more ease than in Paris, 
this luxury of warm-water bathing 
should be so dear. But the reason is, 
that with us, such baths are used only 
as luxuries, or by the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, whereas they are in France a 
necessary of life. They are the wash- 
ing and dressing-places of a people who 
use their apartments merely as places 
to sleep in. Such a lodger as Monsieur 
Bontin has neither basin nor ewer in 
his room, nor soap, nor towel. When 
such people do wash (if they ever get 
between you and the wind, good 
reader, you'll wish they did so oftener) 
they go to the bath. We know not 
what sort ofaccommodation may be had 
in that way at the “ten sous” places, 
—doubtless it must be very abominable, 
let Mr. Bulwer say what he will. A 
very decentish bath, however, with 
soap and towel, may be had for thirty 
sous, that is, a franc and a half. 

The omnibuses in Paris are con- 
venient things: the fare is only half 
that of a London omnibus, and there 
are exactness, method, and punctuality 
in their arrangements. In London, 
the omnibuses are nuisances; there is 
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no such thing as certainty or punctu- 
ality connected with them ; their ac- 
commodation is bad, the company 
often disagreeable, and the drivers, and 
* cads,” or attendants, in nine cases 
out of ten, ruffians. 

As to the Parisian conveniences for 
gentlemen of “ amorous propensity,” 
we must be satisfied to abstain from 
discussing such particulars with our au- 
thor. We shall only remark, en passant, 
that though there is something in the 
tournure of Frenchwomen which at 
the first catches the attention, they are, 
upon deliberate examination, the most 
ill-favoured specimens of the fair sex 
to be found in all Europe; skin the 
colour of a smoke-dried lemon,—high 
cheek-bones, over which are placed 
meretricious-looking eyes, as far apart 
as the extreme breadth of the face will 
permit,—a low forehead, and a wide 
mouth,— these make up the picture of 
their countenances. We would not 
for the world write a syllable against 
the ladies. These faces are, question- 
less, very attractive to those who like 
them ; but for us, simple as we are, 
let the fair be fair indeed, and geutle; 
and Monsieur Bontin may take all the 
Frenchwomen to himself, for aught we 
care. 

But with all the enjoyments which 
Paris affords, and which, according to 
Mr. Bulwer’s pernicious sketch, may 
be obtained for eighty Napoleons (64/.) 
a-year, what are the results, according 
to the admission of our author himself?! 
He tells us (p. 207, vol.i.) that in Paris 
we find a people “ universally sensual, 
and easily disgusted with life.” And at 
p- 199—200 of the same volume, he 
informs us that the suicides in France 
average eighteen hundred per year; 
and the department of the Seine (in 
which Paris is situated), which con- 
tains only one thirty-second of the 
population of the kingdom, furnishes 
one-sixth of these suicides, as well as 
one-sixth of the illegitimate children. 
So much for the enjoyment of tife in 
Paris! 

Mr. Bulwer devotes a whole section 
of his book to the subject of “ gal- 
lantry ;” and in various other parts 
recurs over and over again to the same 
subject, with an apparent unconscious- 
ness of the indelicacy of what he says, 
which can only be attributed to his 
French education. We are absolutely 
nauseated with bis continual chatter 
about women, in which there is neither 
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passionateness nor the slightest appa- 
rent perception of the feminine delicacy 
of woman’s nature. His tedious dally- 
ing with matters that, if hinted at at all, 
ought to be no more than hinted at, 
is worse than unpleasant. We are re- 
minded by it of those mutilated unfor- 
tunates of the East, who are said to 
dwell incessantly on the verge, as it 
were, of a passion, the intensity of 
which they are incapable of feeling. 
Mr. Bulwer more than once refers to 
the noted courtesan Ninon del’ Enclos 
as a person not to be mentioned with- 
out approbation. In one place he calls 
her “amiable,” in another “ excellent.” 
This is Ais gallantry ! 

The chapters on vanity, on wit, and 
on the gaiety and frivolity of the French, 
although displaying abundance of af- 
fectation and false taste, are upon the 
whole pleasantly written, and contain 
many amusing anecdotes. Some of 
them are not of the newest; but we 
are content with an old story, if not 
told in a dull manner. We think 
Mr. Bulwer right in deciding that the 
change in the political institutions of 
France, and in the nature of the 
studies of reading people, have not 
had so much influence upon the 
general disposition of the populace as 
some of their own philosophers seem 
to suppose. Impudence and morose 
incivility have increased ; but the de- 
sire for amusement, and the earnest- 
ness about frivolous things, are scarcely 
less now than they ever were. The 
following, which relates to this subject, 
is one of the most reasonable passagés 
in Mr. Bulwer’s work :— 


** We must not suppose that the in- 
stitutions of a country are to change the 
former character of its people, without 
that former character having a great in- 
fluence upon its existing institutions ; 
and, as the natural condition of many 
political vicissitudes, we must long ex- 
pect to see the French nation exposed to 
the difficulty of reconciling the habits it 
derived from a despotic government with 
those which are resulting from a free 
constitution. The very language which 
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has descended from generation to gene- 
ration, as the expression of certain habits 
and ideas, exercises in its turn a daily 
recurring influence, which no laws or 
treatises can efface; and the sky, and 
the climate, and the natural disposition. 
I grant that the philosophers were wrong 
who preached that the governments of 
nations depended wholly upon these ; 
but rely upon it also, that they must 
have their influence—that we cannot 
arbitrarily give ourselves the institutions 
and the habits that we please. Rely 
upon it that man does not wholly depend 
upon man ; but that nature and God have 
an influence, difficult to trace, but impos- 
sible to deny, in the destinies of every 
people upon earth,” 


And here, perhaps, it would be most 
courteous to stop—at all events, for 
the present—in our notice of these 
volumes on France. If we went on, 
it would be but to find fault anew 
with errors and affectations which 
spring up in every page. Mr. Bulwer 
has brought together a number of statis- 
tical details and calculations respecting 
education, commission of crimes, &c. 
which indicate attention and industry ; 
and he has given us some original ob- 
servations, which shew that, when not 
smothered by affectation, he has acute- 
ness and discernment. But still the 
regret continually recurs, that all we 
learn from him comes through the 
medium of a mind apparently unim- 
pressed with any sentiment of religion, 
or of the morality which is founded on 
religion. 

We have confined our notice to what 
is said of “ France Social ;”’ because in 
that part, with all its serious errors 
and grievous faults, there is still much 
interest —in the review of the literature 
and politics of France, past and present, 
we find none. Itis all dull and strained 
—aiming at something finer than the 
author is able to say. Moreover, it is 
about as erroneous as any dissertation 
or historical detail about literature and 
politics can possibly be. Thisis enough 
—no more need be said. 
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You are very kind, Mr. Gibb; and 
we gladly avail ourselves of your offer. 
The portmanteau could not be more 
safe than in your keeping. As to for- 
warding it, that is a matter of which 
we can as'yet say nothing ; but should 
it so happen that we do any where 
stand in need of its contents, you shall 
receive full instructions how to act. 
In the meanwhile, be so good as fill 
this flask with your best cognac. 
There — our knapsack is buckled on ; 
our creel is at our side; our book, reel, 
and the head of our gaff, are safely be- 
stowed in our jacket-pockets; our rod 
and gafi-stick, strapped conveniently 
together, rest across our shoulder; and 
we ourselves are in excellent trim for 
walking. What more could mortal 
man desire? Nothing, except a clear 
sky overhead, a bracing air around 
him, roads passable, and a quiet con- 
science. Well has Sir Walter described 
the feelings of the pedestrian who sets 
forth, as we do now, on an excursion 
of pleasure. “ Dr. Johnson thought 
life had few things better than the 
excitation produced by being whirled 
rapidly along in a post-chaise ; but he 
who has in youth (ay, or in manhood, 
either) experienced the confident and 
independent feeling of a stout pedes- 
trian in an interesting country, and 
during fine weather, will hold the taste 
of the great moralist cheap in com- 
parison.” 

The good people of Stirling are early 
risers, but to-day we have the start of 
them. With the exception of our 
host’s — and it is just possible that his 
may not have been closed since supper- 
time — we question whether there be a 
pair of open eyes throughout the bo- 
rough; at all events, window-shutters 
are still up, doors are still closed, and 
the carriers’ carts stand as they were 
left over-night, packed and ready be- 
side the quarters of the owners. Not 
a living thing has crossed us in all our 
progress through St. John Street, and 
Cowan's Yard and the back-walk have 
both been traversed in solitude. And 
now the Dumbarton road lies before 
us, winding for a brief space along the 
base of the castle-rock, then shooting 
onwards under the King’s Park and 
the Touch Hills towards the Grampians. 


Cuap. IV. 





Let us stop for a few moments, and 
look round. What a striking scene is 
this! The sun has risen, though his 
rays be as yet too feeble to dispel the 
ocean of mists in which the level coun- 
try is enshrouded. Looming above 
that grey curtain are seen the moun- 
tain-tops; which the breaking clouds, 
as they roll, some upwards, some 
down into the valley, render every in- 
stant more marked and more ponder- 
ous. And now, as the broad yellow 
orb mounts farther into the sky, vo- 
lumes, as it were, of smoke, ascend 
thick and fast from the plain. Into 
what strangely grotesque shapes the 
thin white fleeces throw themselves ! 
See how that pillar shoots, spire-like 
and tapering, towards the heavens; 
while apart from it curl off broad bil- 
lows, like as of foam, which flow on 
to the bases of the hills, and rendering 
more and more dense the shadow that 
envelops them. But even that sha- 
dow yields, by degrees, to the sun’s 
growing power. Now far off, in the 
centre of the vale,the corn-fields become 
visible; now nearer, the uppermost 
branches of the trees shoot forth, the 
dew-drops hanging from every leaf and 
spray like diamonds of the purest 
water; and anon farm-houses, home- 
steads, stack-yards, and green hedges, 
all rejoice in the light of a clear au- 
tumnal morning. Hark, how the sky 
rings with the lark’s minstrelsy! The 
cattle, let loose from their stalls, low 
as they wander to their pasturage ; the 
horses stretch their necks over the 
gates of the stable-yards, as if looking 
for their early provender; and forth 
to their toil hurry the reapers, as 
blithe and gay a crew as ever thrust 
sickles into bean-cants, or shook will- 
ing heels to the tune of “ Harvest 
Home.” Sound, indeed, is his phi- 
losophy, albeit he expresses it in verse, 
who says ** God made the country, and 
man made the town ;” and never, per- 
haps, is its soundness more freely ad- 
mitted than when men stand as we do 
now, first, as it were, of God’s waking 
creatures, to thank him, under the 
canopy of his own heaven, for the 
return of light; and to bid their fellow- 
mortals welcome to all the enjoyments, 
even of labour, which a new day fail 
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not—at least, in this favoured country 
—to usher in. 

Nobody visits Scotland, of course, 
without having the sentiments of the 
Great Magician by heart; and nobody 
can have these sentiments by heart, 
without finding at every stage some 
valid reason for quoting them. Here 
are we, for example, twelve long miles 
from Stirling, conscious that we have 
not breakfasted, and looking eagerly 
round for a hostelry ; yet, for the life 
of us, we cannot help adverting to a 
maxim of his, and admitting its truth, 
which assumes that the most pictu- 
resque portions ofall Highland scenery 
are those which immediately connect 
it with the champaign. As yet, indeed, 
we are distinctly in the Lowlands. It 
is true that the plain undulates more 
frequently than it did; that the soil is 
more scanty; that moors and mosses 
begin to shew themselves on either 
hand; that here and there a green 
knoll starts up, feathered at the base 
with scraggy firs and larches, and green 
along its summit with waving broom. 
The burns and the streams, moreover, 
run more rapidly ; and the colour of 
the water is different from that which 
one notices in the sluggish rivers of 
the South. Nevertheless we are by no 
means among the hills, though every 
step that we take brings us nearer, and 
renders more and more perceptible the 
outline of their forms. To the north, 
for example, where the Ochiels join 
the Grampians, there is a total change 
of character in the face of the country. 
Before us, likewise, the Grampians 
themselves stretch along the horizon in 
one long and regular line, presenting 
here and there the mouths of some 
wild pass, and imperfectly curtain- 
ing the bolder ranges that crowd upon 
them in the rear. And there, just be- 
yond that level moss, is the Loch of 
Monteath ; a beautiful sheet of water, 
begirt on its lowland banks by waving 
pine-woods, and overhung to the west 
by those low yet picturesque hills 
which constitute, as it were, the ad- 
vanced sentinels of the Highlands. 

Still your vision cannot, even yet, 
be said to embrace any portion of the 
country of the Gael. Stretch it for- 
ward, then, till it fall upon that glo- 
rious fissure upon that iulet, from the 
gorge of which the mountains seem to 
hold themselves apart, and around 
Which, basin-wise, they gather, with 
Benlomond in the back-row; his tall, 
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cone-like brow half-hidden in the 
clouds. There lies Loch Ard, second 
in mellowed beauty to no lake through- 
out the extent of the British isles, with 
its wooded shores, its rocky promon- 
tories, and here and there its islands 
of surpassing loveliness. Many a 
pleasant hour have we spent beside 
the waters of Loch Ard; and many 
a noble trout have they rendered to 
our skill, whether we fished from the 
bank (as, in our more zealous moods, 
was our custom); or lay idly in the 
stern-sheets of the boat, while the 
minnow, penning in our wake, fished 
for us. 

So here is the inn—Ladylands; a 
place of entertainment, clean and com- 
modious beyond our fondest expecta- 
tion: capital eggs, delicious butter, 
excellent cream, and indifferent tea. 
If from these, with a slice or two of 
ham and toast, oaten-cakes, and barley- 
scones, the wayfarer does not know 
how to make a breakfast, our serious 
advice to him is to stay athome. Well, 
one important operation for the day is 
finished, and we are again en route, 
pursuing our course amid scenes of 
which the features assume at every 
step some novel aspect. Nor are we 
quite alone all this while. Busily the 
reapers ply their sickles in the fields, 
on either hand; while somewhat in 
advance moves a solitary pedestrian, 
whose business or pleasure seems to 
lead him in the same direction with 
ourselves. Let us overtake him, for 
if he be a native of the district, and 
possess any share of his country’s 
shrewdness, his conversation will more 
than repay the labour of the chase. 

Good morning, friend! a pleasant 
country this of yours; well cultivated, 
as far as the nature of the soil will 
permit; and, if we may judge from 
the aspect of their dwellings, occupied 
by an industrious and frugal tenantry. 
Doubtless there is contentment here ; 
and a happy exemption from the sources 
of wrangling and complaint which keep 
the more populous districts of Scotland 
astir. We would lay any wager, for 
instance, that the honest men whom 
we see at this moment busy in the 
fields, do not value the boon of parlia- 
mentary reform at the cost of a bean- 
stalk. What is it to them how members 
are returned to parliament, so long as 
they are left in undisturbed possession 
of their crofts; each paying his rent 
periodically as the time comes round, 
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and rearing his children out of the sur- 
plus, even as he was reared himself? 
And as to religious disputes, such 
things are of course unknown. The 
peasant-tenant has his peasant-minister, 
sprung from the same class in society 
with himself—a cotter’s son; one who, 
though well educated, has not ceased 
to feel as a cotter; and who, mixing 
freely with his people, knows how to 
deal with them under every change of 
circumstances. Is all this a day-dream ? 
Nay, then, enlighten us a little; for 
we profess that we do not well see 
how it can be otherwise. 

In the first place, we are in error 
touching the description of persons by 
whom these cottages are inhabited. 
They do not rent the lands of any one ; 
each is the proprietor of his own man- 
sion, and of the estate attached, which 
varies in extent from forty toa hundred 
and twenty acres. We have met with 
this state of society before; your lairds 
so far resemble the statesmen of Cum- 
berland —a bold and hardy race, per- 
fectly independent, in the best sense 
of the term, but for the most part per- 
fectly loyal. Is it not so here? There 
are divisions among you; and, of all 
subjects in the world, you have chosen 
to fall out on the score of the church- 
government. Some wish to keep things 
as they are; others will be content 
provided the odious system of patron- 
age be abolished ; while a third party 
— you yourself being of the number— 
will be satisfied with nothing short of 
a total dissolution of the union between 
church and state. Too long have men’s 
minds been enslaved on this, the most 
important of all subjects; and your 
own, you are free to confess, was once 
as much darkened as those of others. 
But now you see things in their true 
light; namely, that establishments, no 
matter what form they assume, or 
what principles they may inculcate, 
are alike opposed to the spirit of true 
religion, and at variance with the dic- 
tates of sound policy. Therefore you 
have enrolled yourself as a member in 
the Voluntary Church Association; and 
you feel that the day cannot be far 
distant, when ministers of all persua- 
sions shall be placed on the same foot- 
ing —each finding a maintenance out 
of the free-will offerings of an attached 
congregation. 

It gives us great pleasure, friend, to 
have fallen in with a man of your li- 
beral aud enlightened views ; and we 
will, if it be agreeable to you, make 
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this the subject of our discourse as we 
trudge along. 

In the first place, may we be so bold 
as to ask whether you yourself own 
one of these neat little properties ? 
No. Then you rent a farm, perhaps ? 
Wrong again. Ah, you did own an 
estate formerly; but times were bad, 
your affairs became involved, and you 
were obliged to part with it; and now 
you pick up a living as well as you 
can, by watching the game on Drum- 
pellar’s Moors during the autumn, 
and at other seasons by doing any odd 
jobs to which your neighbours may 
set you. Friend, you do not compose 
a caste by yourself. Wherever chance 
has guided us, whether north or south 
of the Tweed, we have always found 
that ruined men were zealous reformers. 
No matter what his station, let a man 
lose, or feel that he is losing, his in- 
fluence, his respectability, his pro- 
perty, his good name, and he begins 
forthwith to denounce all abuses in 
church and state, and to clamour for 
their removal. Now don’t mistake us. 
Your misfortunes were doubtless un- 
merited, and your present opinions, as 
they have been formed after long and 
patient inquiry, deserve to be treated, 
at all events, with respect. But you 
may depend upon it, that the case is 
not always so. However, let that 
pass; and now for a few of the rea- 
sons which have induced you to cast in 
your lot with those who wish the over- 
throw of the established churches of 
England and of Scotland. 

According to the view of this contro- 
versy entertained by yourself, the exist- 
ence of church establishments in Chris- 
tian countries is denounced on two 
grounds; first, as being contrary to the 
spirit of the Christian religion, and, 
next, as being unwise in reference to 
the temporal interests of the state. 
You tell us, that we have no warrant 
in Scripture for such things as esta- 
blishments. You remind us, that 
Christians can look only to the New 
Testament for instruction in spiritual 
matters ; and that the New Testament 
contains not a single sentence which 
can by the utmost exercise of ingenuity 
be twisted into an approval, or recom- 
mendation, of any such arrangement. 
As far as the example of our Saviour 
and his immediate followers bears upon 
the question, it is entirely against us. 
The former had not where to lay his 
head; the latter depended on the 
bounty of their converts, or worked 
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with their own hands, that they might 
not become chargeable. And even in 
the prophetic portions of the volume, 
commentators have not yet discovered 
any passage which they have presumed 
to interpret as contemplating the exist- 
ence of an order of things similar to that 
which prevails both here and else- 
where. For these reasons alone you 
would, were they without other sup- 
port, oppose the unholy alliance of 
church and state. But you have other 
grounds of opposition. You hold it to 
be unjust on the part of the civil go- 
vernment to connect itself with any 
one religious sect to the exclusion of 
others. Why should the Dissenter be 
compelled to contribute towards the 
maintenance of a clergy of whose doc- 
trines he disapproves! Why should 
he be branded with any mark of infe- 
riority, or insulted, by having the term 
toleration cast in his teeth? In your 
opinion, heart-burnings and even dis- 
affection will never cease till one of 
two events befal,—either till the state 
shall take upon itself the care of pro- 
viding a maintenance for religious 
teachers of all denominations,—or tll 
it place all upon the same footing, by 
leaving them to the protection of their 
respective hearers. But the latter 
mode, as it best agrees with the mani- 
fest designs of Providence in all ages, 
so would it most effectually insure on 
the part of the clergy a sincere devo- 
tion to their duties. Even the minis- 
ter of religion may be expected to la- 
bour with increased zeal, when by so 
doing he has the prospect of advancing 
his temporal interests. You, therefore, 
in common with all honest voluntaries, 
denounce endowments as an arrange- 
mentonot only uncalled-for but impolitic. 

Friend, you have stated the question 
at issue between the voluntaries and 
the supporters of the church very 
fairly ; and as you have had the good 
taste to abstain from all violence of 
language, so will we, in meeting your 
objections, do our best to foliow the 
example. 

With respect to your religious scru- 
ples, permit us to suggest that you do 
not take quite so comprehensive a 
view of the subject as might be ex- 
pected from your candour and learning. 
It is past dispute, doubtless, that in 
the New Testament we find no direct 
authority for religious establishments ; 
but can you point out any sentence 
which may be interpreted as condemn- 
ing such establishments? Are we not, 
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on the contrary, told that “ the labourer 
is worthy of his hire ;” and is it not laid 
down as a sort of fundamental princi- 
pie, “ that they who serve at the altar 
shall live of the altar?” Yes, you will 
say; but how are they to live? On 
fat rectories and fatter sees,— on tithes 
wrung by process of law from unwill- 
ing parishioners,—on compulsory pay- 
ment of teinds on the rents of enor- 
mous estates; or is it not rather, as 
St. Paul himself lived, and as your 
ministers live, out of the spontaneous 
contributions of the faithful? We do 
not exactly see that the mode of subsist- 
ence is determined one way or another 
in the passages just quoted ; but, pro- 
bably, if we take a general view of the 
arrangements of Providence in all ages, 
we shall be better able to arrive at the 
truth. 

We know what you are going 
to say. The New Testament is our 
guide; and in the proceedings of the 
first teachers of Christianity we can 
alone consent to find patterns for our 
imitation. Gently, friend, not quite so 
fast. The New Testament is unques- 
tionably our guide in all points of 
doctrine and of morals; and after the 
pattern set in these respects by our 
Lord and his apostles it behoves us to 
walk. But if you insist, that because 
Christianity was not at the outset con- 
nected with the state it ought never to 
be so connected, then you go much 
further than reason or fair analogy will 
allow. You might as well argue that 
Christianity can never be pure except 
it be opposed to civil governments and 
its professors be persecuted. Chris- 
tianity in its early stages could not be 
connected with the state. Its first 
teachers sought to bring about the 
greatest revolution that ever occurred 
in human affairs; and, as a necessary 
consequence, they were not only not 
countenanced, but were fiercely opposed 
by principalities and powers. Yet 
they succeeded. Why? Because they 
possessed advantages in comparison 
with which the countenance of any 
civil authority is light; they were en- 
dowed with the power of working mi- 
racles, and of speaking in languages 
which they had never learned. When- 
ever it shall please God to restore 
these gifts to his church, then will she 
be abundantly compensated for the loss 
of the state’s protection ; but till that 
shall happen, we are humbly of opi- 
nion that we can perceive in the ar- 
rangements of Divine Providence pro- 
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vision made, not only not in opposition 
to, but in favour of that union between 
church and state of which you com- 
plain. Let us explain this. 

You who entertain a just respect for 
the language of Scripture will not, of 
course, hesitate to accept as true in 
every sense the text which predicates 
of the Most High, that “ with him 
there is no variableness, neither the 
shadow of turning.” Look then, we 
pray you, to the order of his Provi- 
dence, as it is exhibited from the first 
in reference to the point which we are 
discussing. Under Noah, under Mel- 
chisedec, under Abraham, under Lot, 
there was a perfect alliance between 
church and state. Under the Mosaic 
dispensation, from the era of the deli- 
verance down to the last and total de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the civil and 
religious constitutions of God’s chosen 
people were so closely blended, that 
to separate the one from the other was 
impossible. Let the government be 
administered by judges, by the high- 
priest, or by a king, the first duty of 
the chief magistrate was the same, 
namely, to uphold the worship of God, 
and to provide that the people paid the 
tithes and other offerings at the stated 
seasons to God’s ministers. Now. 
surely it is too much to affirm, that 
the Being who established this order of 
things, and upheld it throughout so 
many centuries, has placed his canon, 
under the purer dispensation of Chris- 
tianity, against what you are pleased 
to term the unholy alliance between 
church and state. 

But you object to this mode of rea- 
soning, on two grounds ; first, because 
it is not true, that even under the Mo- 
saic dispensation a perfect uniformity 
in religious matters prevailed ; and, 
next, because, were the case otherwise, 
the religion of the Jews, consisting of 
types and figures, all of which received 
their completion in the revelation of 
Christianity, it is not fair to draw from 
the usages of one any reference as to 
God’s designs in the other. We know 
that even in Israel there did not pre- 
vail a perfect uniformity of belief in 
points purely doctrinal. To go no 
farther than the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees, every schoolboy is aware, that 
while the former anticipated a state of 
rewards and punishments beyond the 
grave, the latter asserted that “ when the 
breath of man departed, he returned to 
his dust, and all his thoughts perished.” 
This is perfectly true. But what then? 
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Remember that the law of Moses, though 
it strictly enjoined the worship of the 
true God and of him alone—though it 
prescribed the seasons at which such 
worship should be paid and the forms 
by which it should be attended, said 
not one word either for or against the 
reality of a future state. If then the 
design of the Mosaic dispensation pro- 
ceeded no farther than to keep the 
chosen people free from the vice of 
idolatry, the civil magistrate would 
have entirely exceeded his powers 
had he presumed to treat any one as 
an apostate from the religion of the 
state, merely because he might chance, 
on such a subject, to hold erroneous 
opinions. The Sadducees doubtless 
erred ; because, in the historical details 
of the book of Genesis alone, enough 
is said to satisfy any impartial inquirer 
that “ God is not the God of the dead 
but of the living.” But so long as 
they attended to the ordinances pre- 
scribed by Moses, and adhered to the 
worship of Jehovah, and of him alone, 
with their speculative heresies, be they 
of what nature they might, the civil 
magistrate had no concern. There are 
probably in all churches many upright 
men who, differing in minor points of 
abstract belief, are still too much in 
earnest to think, from such causes, of 
creating a schism in the bodies to 
which they belong. Will any one pre- 
tend to say that these persons, com- 
municating at the same altar, and wor- 
shipping according to the same formu- 
laries, are not members of the same 
church? If such a man there be, 
then we can understand that he looks 
upon the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
not as schools but as sects in the reli- 
gion of the temple. But we are sure 
that he will make no converts to his 
opinions among the reasonable portion 
of the community. 

With respect, again, to the peculiar 
character of the Jewish dispensation, 
and the propriety of arguing from it 
to that which now prevails, it will be 
necessary, before we say one word, 
that we fully understand one another, 
Do you mean to say, because the law 
was given for a special purpose, which 


’ purpose has been fulfilled, that Chris- 


tians are therefore prohibited from 
looking to the Old Testament for evi- 
dence touching the designs of God in 
dealing with his creatures generally? 
Or is it because the religion of the 
Jews was loaded with types and figures, 
which the coming of Christ has realised, 
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and of course abolished, that you object 
to take in any thing a pattern for the 
guidance of Christians from the system 
pursued of old? Or, lastly, will you 
say, with two noted polemics, that un- 
less “we are prepared to adopt ad that 
was appointed and approved under 
the Jewish dispensation, we have no 
right to adopt any thing?” You hold 
that each of these considerations has 
weight ; and, like a skilful general, 
who disposes his troops in three lines, 
you are ready to fight first for one and 
then for another. By all means; we 
will meet you on your own grounds. 

We are as ready to admit as you 
can be, that the law was given for a 
special purpose ; but what was that 
purpose? ‘To bring men to Christ ?” 
Unquestionably. But how were men 
brought to Christ? By keeping alive 
in a single nation, during long ages of 
darkness and idolatry, some knowledge 
of the true God and of the principles 
of pure religion. If, then, it seemed 
best to unerring wisdom, while seeking 
to attain this great end, so to order the 
religion of that nation as that it should 
be part and parcel of the law of the 
land, can we believe that the same 
order, when adopted in Christian coun- 
tries, shall be displeasing in his eyes ? 
You yourself admit that there is no 
express condemnation of religious 
establishments in the Bible. You 
merely assert, that such arrangements 
are contrary to the spirit of Christianity. 
Now you really must pardon us if we 
meet the objection in the only manner 
in which it can be met,— by setting 
up our opinion against yours, more 
especially when we find ourselves in a 
condition to support our judgment by 
a reference to God’s dealings with his 
own people. Besides, how, except by 
connecting religion with law, can “ kings 
be said to be the church’s nursing fa- 
thers and queens her nursing mothers ?” 
No, friend, we may safely take this 
for granted, that had national churches 
in the abstract been contrary to the Di- 
vine will, God Almighty would not 
have established a national church 
among the Jews,— or, having done so, 
he would have provided, by express 
injunction, that in after-ages, and 
under a more perfect dispensation, no 
precedent should be drawn from the 
circumstance. Your first position, 
therefore, seems to be untenable. 

Your second argument is, that be- 
cause the religion of the Israelites was 
loaded with types and figures, which 
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the coming of Christ has realised and 
abolished, it is not fair, from customs 
that prevailed under the law, to draw 
any conclusion which shall affect 
Christianity. This, for a believer, is 
a strange assertion. The types and 
figures, of which we can point to the 
fulfilment, did indeed serve their pur- 
poses, and continue to serve their 
purposes, namely, the elucidation of 
truth, by furnishing proofs to the in- 
quirer of the uniformity of God’s 
designs throughout all ages. But 
the national religion of the Jews, 
was that, or was it not, a type? If 
not, how does your objection apply ? 
if it were, of what could it be the type, 
except of national religious establish- 
ments among Christians ? Oh! but you 
have still a vantage ground left. You 
hold, that “ unless we are prepared to 
adopt all that was appointed and ap- 
proved under the Jewish dispensation, 
we have no right to adopt any thing.” 
Have a care, friend, for this objection, if 
it avail any thing, goes much farther than 
you either intend or desire. The infidel 
may with equal candour say, that un- 
less “ we be prepared to adopt all the 
proceedings under the Christian dis- 
pensation, including the miracles of 
our Lord and his apostles, we have no 
right to adopt any.” Where then is 
Christianity ¢ 

The truth, however, is, that in exa- 
mining such a subject through a me- 
dium so microscopic as that which has 
found favour in your eyes, we are not 
only wasting time, but very painfully 
cramping our energies. We are equally 
agreed that, as there is nothing in the 
New Testament which expressly con- 
demns, so is there nothing which ex- 
pressly sanctions religious establish- 
ments. We are also agreed, that as 
“the labourer is worthy of his hire,” 
“so should he who serves at the altar 
live by the altar ;”’ and the sole ques- 
tion at issue ought to be, whether the 
altar is likely to be best served on the 
principles of an establishment, or on 
that which you denominate the volun- 
tary principle. For neither you uor 
we, speaking as religious men, can 
doubt, that the system which most ef- 
fectually tends to the dissemination of 
Gospel truth, and the maintenance of 
Gospel charity, must be that of which 
God most highly approves. What, 
then, are your objections, in a religious 
point of view, to such endowments as 
shall keep the clergy independent of 
the free-will offerings of their people ? 
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“ That Such things tend to produce 
carelessness and indolence in the work 
of the ministry; that wealth generates 
sloth, and pride, and vain-glory ; and 
that your state-priest is unavoidably 
more careful to realise his stipend than 
to save souls.” 

We cannot deny that there may he 
some truth in these objections. The 
evils—the possible evils—-attendant ona 
system of endowments, are such as you 
represent ; and here and there instances 
do occur in which they shew themselves. 
But is the voluntary system, as you 
call it, less encumbered with draw- 
backs? Will not the minister who 
depends for daily bread upon the good- 
will of his hearers, be more apt to 
study their taste than their spiritual 
interests? Nay, does not this befal 
so frequently, that some of the ablest 
of the dissenting-ministers have them- 
selves complained bitterly of the bond- 
age in which they are held by their 
“Jay tyrants?” Rely upon it, there- 
fore, that if there be some risk of 
abuses under one system, the hazards 
are still more numerous under the 
other; for ifa feeling of independence 
be apt to render men dogmatical, a 
sense of its opposite never fails to make 
them servile. But this is not all. Un- 
less the publications of the dissenters 
themselves be unworthy of all credit, 
scenes are constantly occurring under 
the voluntary system, much more hurt- 
ful to the interests of Christianity than 
the occasional indolence, or even pride, 
of the established clergy. Look at 
Ireland, in which the Popish church 
is supported on the voluntary principle ; 
with a population barbarous, vicious, 
and ripe for every crime ; and a priest- 
hood, of which one of the order gives 
this account, that ‘ their state of servile 
dependence has made them dumb dogs 
in Israel, caused them to give up or 
abuse the exercise of the sacerdotal 
authority, and to be unmindful of the 
apostles, the prophets, and the law.” 
Lock at the proceedings in the Taber- 
nacle, Moorfields, as recorded in the 
Christian Advocate of last May, where 
the minister was forcibly ejected from 
his pulpit, amid such cries as these: 
“Shame! shame! Down with Mulley! 
We will have Campbell, and no one 
else!” Hear, also, Mr. T. Binney, a 
zealous advocate of your principle in 
the abstract, when he comes to speak 
of its practical operation: “A young 
man has been observed to receive from 
a church a flattering reception, and to 
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settle under circumstances of peculiar 
encouragement. The people have 
formed a high idea of his talents, and 
a higher of his piety. In the course 
of a year or two all is altered ; the pro- 
mise of his early services is not ful- 
filled ; the feelings of the people change : 
some, whose admiration at first arose 
almost to enthusiasm, become now, 
perhaps, the most cool or contemptu- 
ous. The man lingers on for a time 
amidst growing dissatisfaction, till at 
length he either quits a sphere which 
he finds himself no longer adequate to 
fill, or is borne, with a strange mixture 
of emotion in the breasts of survivors, 
to the last and universal refuge of hu- 
manity, ‘ where the slave is free from 
his master, where the weary are at 
rest.’” 

We could multiply quotations of 
this sort, till both you and we were 
weary of the operation ; but we shall 
have done, after we have reminded 
you ofthe recorded sentiments ofsome 
of the ablest and most popular of your 
advocates. All who reason in favour 
of the theory, speak thus of the prac- 
tice: “ Under this levelling system,” 
says the author of Remarks on the pre- 
sent State of the Dissenting Interests, 
“the worst passions are often con- 
cealed beneath the garb of religion. 
Concealed, indeed, they are only to 
the people themselves ; for they some- 
times break out with ungoverned fury, 
exhibiting a low-minded pride that 
would furnish an admirable picture of 
the mock-heroic.” ‘ The genius of 
Independency,” says the same author, 
“is hostile to those connecting links 
which are essential to good govern- 
ment.” ‘Separate interests, feeble 
energies, and discordant operations, 
are amongst the consequences insepa- 
rable from an ecclesiastical democracy, 
which becomes responsible for all the 
ignorance, vulgarity, and disorder that 
may be associated with the system.” 
In like manner, Mr. James mourns 
over the effects of a system of which, 
in the abstract, he is still the specious 
defender, by exclaiming, “ Alas! alas! 
how many of our churches present at 
this moment the sad spectacle of a 
house divided against itself;” and 
then, after pointing out that the inevit- 
able consequences are usually a split, 
he adds, ** What ill-will is often pro- 
duced between the two societies ! How 
much anti-Christian feeling is excited ! 
how it injures the spirit of both parties! 
what envies, and jealousies, and evil- 
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speakings commence and continue, to 
the injury of religion and the triumph 
of its enemies!” Well, therefore, does 
the Eclectic Review for September 
1831 ask, “ Who would bestow the 
name of republic upon a mere club, 
political or ecclesiastical? Of this 
spurious congregationalism—this ultra- 
independency — it may be truly said, 
that it wholly wants a principle of 
adhesiveness; that its tendency is to 
almost infinite divisibility. Such a 
church is a polypus, which may be 
divided again and again; and, as often 
as the separation takes place, puts 
forth a head, and becomes an indi- 
vidual performing the various offices 
of the species.” Can you point out, 
either in England or in Scotland, con- 
sequences so hurtful as these to the 
cause of religion, which may be fairly 
traced back to the union of which you 
complain between church and state ? 
So far we have argued this point 
with you, on the supposition that your 
view of the ground of difference be- 
tween us was correct. We must now 
try back a little, and tell you that it is 
not correct. The churches of England 
and of Scotland are just as much volun- 
tary churches as is the burgher associa- 
tion; one of whose meeting-houses we 
see at this moment rearing its unsbapely 
roof above the dwellings of the good 
people of Drymen. What! you ex- 
claim, the church of Scotland a vo- 
luntary church, which provides manses, 
and glebes, and teinds, for the main- 
tenance of its clergy—teinds which 
are paid, at least as often, by those 
who abjure as by those who hold to her 
tenets? The idea is monstrous! Why 
so? Because the church of Scotland 
is an endowed church. Think a mo- 
ment, friend ! What neat white- 
washed cottage is that, surrounded by 
a green field, which abuts upon the 
burgher meeting-house? It is the 
manse. Indeed! We thought that 
you voluntaries had been opposed to 
the principle of endowments ; yet here 
we find a strenuous champion of the 
system snugly settled in a dwelling, 
which is neither lent nor given to him 
as a citizen, but which he claims to 
possess by virtue of his office as the 
teacher of a dissenting congregation. 
What is that but an endowment? Nor 
will it serve your purpose to say that 
the value is trifling. A principle is a 
principle, in small matters as well as 
in great; for if it be lawful in the 
owner of a house and field to set them 
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apart for ever for the uses of a Chris- 
tian teacher, how can you pretend that 
it would be unlawful in the same in- 
dividual to accompany the donation 
with a tenth, or a fifth, or the whole of 
his property, if he were so disposed ? 
And this brings us to the proof of our 
assertion, that the established church 
is, in strict propriety of speech, a vo- 
luntary church; notwithstanding that 
her ministers may claim the assistance 
of the law in getting in their teinds 
from such as would desire to withhold 
them. 

The great error into which all you 
voluntaries run is this, that you rea- 
son as if the stipends of the clergy 
were grants from the civil government 
of the day, of which the amount is 
squeezed, like the assessed or any other 
taxes, out of the pockets of the people. 
Now we cannot doubt that some of 
you really do believe this; but we 
shrewdly suspect that a far larger pro- 
portion do not believe it. There are 
sharp controversialists among you who 
know, as well as we, that the property 
of the church, be it in teinds, or tithes, 
or lands, was the free-gift of its ori- 
ginal owners; long ago bestowed by 
each of them for the purpose of pro- 
moting God’s glory, and insuring, as 
they trusted, throughout all time com- 
ing, the services in each parish or 
manor of a learned and pious minister 
of the Gospel. We ask, therefore, 
whether these worthies had not a per- 
fect right to make this distribution of 
their property? and if they had, what 
right have you to complain, because 
the civil government affords the same 
protection to the clergy, in the collec- 
tion of their stipends, which it does to 
the laird in the collection of his rents ? 
You object, you say, on two grounds. 
First, because the donations were made 
under a different state of society, and 
avowedly to perpetuate errors now 
exploded. Next, because the civil 
government has interfered already, by 
alienating portions of ecclesiastical 
property from the church, and by trans- 
ferring the residue to the teachers of 
a faith widely different from that pro- 
fessed by the donors. Let us see to 
what your reasoning amounts. 

Six or seven hundred years ago, when 
the only philosophy recoguised was 
the jargon of the schools, a wealthy 
noble or prince founds a college for 
the instruction of youth in sound learn- 
ing. Sound learning then implied an 
acquaintance with the logic of Aristotle, 
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and the powerof proving, syllogistically, 
that a man was not an animal. In 
process of time, however, new lights 
break in on the world ; and that which 
was once counted the highest stretch 
of human ingenuity is every where de- 
rided and despised. What is to be 
done with the college and its endow- 
ments? Are the tutors to persist in 
delivering lectures on quiddities, under 
the penalty of ejection from their 
rooms, and confiscation of their colle- 
giate property ; or shall they endeavour 
to keep pace with the science of the 
age, and train their pupils to become 
useful members of society? Surely 
the latter is the only course left for 
them to pursue; yet you who admit 
this cannot see why the church, be- 
cause it delivers itself from corruptions 
engendered during the dark ages, 
should be permitted to retain its pro- 
perty. We admit that the donor was 
a papist of the most benighted kind ; 
that he swore by purgatory, penance, 
the invocation of saints, and all the 
other fictions of which popery is the 
author; and that his wish was to per- 

etuate these follies to the end of time. 

ut then he did not view these things 
as follies and fictions. He believed 
them to be necessary ingredients in 
the truth of the Gospel; and, seeking 
to perpetuate the truth of the Gospel, 
he took what he conscientiously con- 
ceived to be the best method of doing 
so. Are you to set aside this man’s 
will because the light of after-ages 
broke in upon popery, and men learned 
to distinguish between the truth of the 
Gospel and the fictions which had 
been engrafted on it? Surely not. 
It is the animus, the design, the inten- 
tion of a testator which the highest 
equity court in the empire professes to 
enforce; and as this man’s intention 
was to promote the glory of God by 
the inculeation among the people of 
sound religious principles, so is the 
civil government bound to fulfil that 
intention, by insuring to a reformed 
clergy property which was given not to 
the errors of the priesthood, but to the 
order. 

Again, this transferring church pro- 
perty from a corrupt to a reformed 
clergy, though it may furnish us with 
a precedent, should we desire some 
time hence to change our establishment 
a second time, cannot, with any show 
of fair dealing, be adduced as sanction- 
ing an act of positive spoliation. If, 
indeed, the burghers, or anti-burghers, 
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or seceders, or any other sect, succeed 
in proving to the people of Scotland 
and to the imperial parliament that the 
church of Scotland abounds in corrup- 
tions from which they are free, then 
will they have a fair right to demand 
that their ministers and the established 
clergy shall change places; but their 
present demands not only outrage all 
our notions of right and wrong, but are 
an insult to common sense and outrage 
upon decency. Nor car they fall back 
upon your argument, that the state, 
having already confiscated a portion of 
the church’s property, is entitled, 
whenever it shall so please, to confis- 
cate the remainder. The state, meaning 
thereby the legislature, may certainly 
act thus if it be so disposed. There 
is no power any where to resist; but 
on the very same principle, namely, 
that of might, not of right, it may 
seize upon the private estate of any of 
the king’s subjects, and hang the owner 
if he venture to complain. He is a 
bold logician who will undertake to 
prove that the successful perpetration 
of one robbery entitles the perpetrator 
to indulge with impunity in a second. 
Well, then, assuming that it is the 
business of the civil ruler to perpetuate 
endowments, and to continue in this 
sense the union between church and 
state, why should his paternal care be 
confined to one sect only. Why not pro- 
vide out of the property of the church 
for the payment of all Christian mini- 
sters, no matter what may be their 
opinions on debateable points of doc- 
trine?’ We answer, that such a pro- 
ceeding would be unjust, were it prac- 
ticable; but that it is not practicable. 
It would be unjust; because to the 
established church, and to her alone, 
was transferred the property of which 
the papists were deprived, on the 
ground that her principles were in 
strict agreement with those of the 
New Testament. To that conclusion 
the people of Scotland came, through 
their representatives in parliament. 
IIas it been shewn that the people 
of Scotland determined unfairly? If 
it have, then transfer, by all means, 
the church’s endowment to the sect 
which convicts her of heresy. But do 
not offer a premium to heresy, by 
cutting slices from time to time off her 
property, and bestowing them upon 
every ambitious or imaginative fanatic 
who chooses to lay the foundation of a 
new sect. This would, indeed, be to 
make the civil ruler the protector, not 
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of truth, but of falsehood. But we tell 
you, that were it even just, the arrange- 
ment is impracticable; for where are 
you to begin and where to end with 
your payments. You are a seceder ; 
your church can boast of three hundred 
ministers ; you therefore claim your 
share of the spoil. _ I am the author of 
a new church, of which as yet my 
own family are the only members ; but 
I am very zealous. I am sure that I 
shall make converts by and by: I 
preach every Lord’s-day, and oftener. 
What right have you to say to me, you 
shall not cast in your lot with us. 
And so it would be throughout. Every 
day fresh applications for stipends 
would be poured in, till at last, church 
property having been frittered away 
into the merest shreds, it would be- 
come necessary, either to stay your 
hand, or else to tax the people in ear- 
nest for the support of the clergy. 

But surely those who dissent from 
the established church ought to be re- 
lieved from the burden of maintaining 
the established clergy, provided they 
transfer to the teachers of their own 
persuasion what the established minis- 
ter would have a right to claim. Now, 
friend, do not you see that you are rea- 
soning, as the expression has it, in a 
circle. If you permit individuals to 
act thus, what is it but extorting from 
the chiefruler his sanction to a general 
payment ofall religious teachers out of 
acommon fund, namely, the property 
of the church. You, a seceder, would 
give your teinds to the seceding teacher; 
I, a patriarchal Christian, will transfer 
them to my own pogket: and you 
cannot possibly find fault with me, 
seeing that I act entirely on your own 
principle. It is, therefore, a mere 
begging of the question to say, that 
provided you pay your teinds to your 
own minister, you are justified in refus- 
ing them to the established minister. 
Better take the high ground at once, 
and assert, that whenever it shall hit 
the humour of one man to begrudge 
another that which belongs to him, he 
need only find out some plausible ex- 
cuse of conscience, and then he may 
fleece at will. The tenant may just as 
reasonably refuse to pay rent to a 
landlord of a different persuasion, as 
the landlord who has bought or in- 
herited his estate subject to the pay- 
ment of teinds, refuse to pay teinds to 
the established minister. 

Well, well, you may say what you 
please ; but you cannot convince me 
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that the Dissenter is not unjustly 
burdened who, besides supporting his 
own minister, is forced to support a 
second, of whose principles he disap- 
proves. Nay, friend, if you be deter- 
mined not to be convinced, we cannot 
help it. You are not singular, cer- 
tainly ; but we must tell you plainly, 
and through you the whole body of 
voluntaries, that the Dissenter is not 
burdened. The minister’s teinds never 
belonged either to landlord or tenant, 
and neither has a right to complain 
when the minister seeks his own. Nei- 
ther is it true that the Dissenter is forced 
to support two spiritual teachers. He 
became a Dissenter of his own free- 
will, or his father or grandfather before 
him ; and surely the established minis- 
ter is not to be robbed of his property 
because Tom, Dick, or Harry chooses 
to read the Bible by the help of a 
pair of new spectacles. The church is 
open to him if he be willing to come; 
if not, then let him have his whistle, 
and pay for it. 

But surely we are not so bigoted 
as to stand forward as the cham- 
pions of patronage. Come, we are 
changing our ground now; never- 
theless, on your new position we 
will meet you. In plain language, 
then, we are the advocates of a system 
of patronage,— first, because we see 
nothing opposed to it in the Gospei of 
our Lord,—and next, because we are 
satisfied, that though, like all human 
institutions, it be liable to some objec- 
tion, it is much less beset with evils 
than its opposite. We are aware, 
indeed, that patronage, in that sense 
which offends you, is supposed to exist 
only in churches that are connected 
with the state; and we are also aware 
that a grosser misapprehension never 
prevailed ; because, wherever there are 
one or more proprietors of a dissenting 
chapel, there we have one or more pa- 
trons in whom the right of presenta- 
tion to the place of preferment is 
vested. But supposing you to be cor- 
rect,— what then? In the only 
churches with which we are concerned 
—those of England and of Scotland— 
all the care is taken that can be taken 
to hinder any man from availing him- 
self of the good-will of a patron whose 
principles are unsound or his conduct 
immoral. Observe, we do not say 
that immoral and unprincipled men 
are unknown in the two churches, 
We know the contrary, though we trust 
the number is small ; and we believe that 
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from such a stain there is no religious 
society, either here or elsewhere, which 
can boast of entire exception. But if 
this be the case,—if the bishop in Eng- 
land, if the presbytery in Scotland, be 
endowed with authority to inquire into 
the character of the patron’s protégé, 
and to reject him should he be found 
unworthy, we really cannot understand 
what other guarantee the people can 
expect, that the care of their souls shall 
be intrusted to a competent pastor. 
You answer, that the tastes of the peo- 
ple ought to be consulted; that it is 
not fair to thrust upon a parish a man, 
however virtuous and orthodox, whose 
manner in the pulpit may be disagree- 
able to his hearers, or his ordinary 
conversation distasteful. In the words 
of Dr. Chalmers, you assert, that “ if 
the colour of the clergyman’s hair be 
distasteful to the people, even that cir- 
cumstance furnishes good reason why 
he should not be placed among them.” 

Dr. Chalmers is an able and an ex- 
cellent man; he has said and written 
many wise things; but, did his fame 
rest on this declaration, we should take 
the liberty of telling him, what he is 
too right-minded to controvert, that a 
greater blockhead never mounted the 
stairs of a pulpit or harangued the 
General Assembly. We suspect, how- 
ever, that Dr. Chalmers regrets the 
utterance of this sentiment, just as 
deeply as it is regretted by the most 
ardent of his admirers. For where is 
his authority for such an opinion, either 
in the New Testament or in the actual 
state of things? We flatter ourselves 
that we have read the sacred volume 
as carefully as most men, yet we can- 
not call to mind a solitary case in which 
the pastor was chosen, far less ordained, 
by the flock over which he presided. 
The deacons, whose business it was to 
administer the alms of the church, were 
indeed “ sought out” by the brethren 
at large. Where men’s temporal in- 
terests are concerned —and the distri- 
bution even of their alms affects them 
in things temporal— it is past dispute 
they are left to their own discretion ; 
but in the settlement of teachers and 
pastors we do not find (at least, in the 
New Testament), that the body of the 
believers were in any instance con- 
sulted. It is clear, then, that the sys- 
tem of patronage which enables the 
patron, subject to the approval of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, to establish a 
minister in any particular parish, is 
not contrary to the revealed will of 
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God. The only question to be deter- 
mined, therefore, is this, whether, by 
acting upon that system, or by leaving 
to the people the right of cnoosing men 
whose ministry they shall follow, the 
greater injury is apt to accrue to the 
cause of religion. We believe that the 
latter system produces evils a thou- 
sandfold more serious than the former, 
and we appeal to dissenters themselves 
for proof. 

The first authority which we shall 
quete is the same Mr. James, with 
whose Church Members’ Guide every 
voluntary is of course acquainted, 
“When a minister is removed,” says 
this writer, “‘ the choice of a successor 
always brings on a crisis in the history 
of the church of which he was the pastor, 
No event that could happen ever placed 
the interests of the society in greater 
peril. Destruction and division have 
so frequently resulted from this cir- 
cumstance, so many churches have 
been rent by it, that an argument has 
been founded upon it, if not against 
the right of popular election to the 
pastoral office, yet against the expe- 
diency of using it. It must be ad- 
mitted, that on these occasions our 
principles as dissenters, and our prac- 
tices as Christians, have not been un- 
frequently brought into dispute. We 
have been accused of wrangling about 
a teacher of religion, till we have lost 
our religion itself in the affray; and 
the state of many of our congregations 
proves, that the charge is not alto- 
gether without foundation.” * * * 
“The feeling of too many of our 
members maybe thus summarily ex- 
pressed : I will have my way!’ Such 
a spirit is the source of all the evils to 
which our churches are ever exposed, 
and of which it must be confessed 
that they are too frequently the miser- 
able victims.” In like manner Mr. 
T. Binney writes: “ The power of 
choosing a minister produces a feeling 
unfavourable to religious result, as it 
leads all to listen, in some degree, 
rather as judges than disciples. At 
certain periods this is essential, but in 
the minds of many the feeling fre- 
quently continues; it is too congenial 
to the dominant propensity of human 
nature to be readily relinquished ; 
hence often a variety of evils; hence 
the rude remarks, the vulgar imperti- 
nence, of some of all ranks and both 
sexes; hence the general custom of 
regarding how a thing is said, rather 
than the thing itself; though the most 
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momentous, perhaps, within the .com- 
pass of thought. With the conscious- 
ness of a minister as * their servant 
fur Christ’s sake,’ many are disposed 
to think him such for their own, and 
to occasion disorder by unreasonable 
demands on his time, attention, and 
docility. The freedom from priestly 
domination, laid as the basis of the 
system, will excite at times such a 
feeling of independence as will expand 
at times into something like popular 
tyranny. Sensitive to encroachment, 
some will discover it where none was 
designed, and oppose themselves to 
the moral authority of virtue and wis- 
dom; and others, or the same, from 
the like principle, will seem to think 
it inconsistent with liberty to bow even 
to truth itself.” 

This is wretched work, and were we 
not fearful of exhausting your patience, 
we could corroborate the statements of 
these two gentlemen by a reference to 
a thousand other authorities. But let 
us speak to you of facts which come, 
doubtless, within the reach of your 
own personal knowledge. The mini- 
ster of a congregation Perth died 
not long ago. The gift of the pulpit 
rested with the congregation, and ere 
the breath was well out of their late 
pastor’s body, the whole town was in 
commotion as to the election of his 
successor. Was this decent, more par- 
ticularly when the matter came to be 
treated not as a question bearing upon 
moral or religious fitness, but upon poli- 
tical feeling? Now we admit that, under 
the existing system, here and there an 
unworthy pastor may be imposed upon 
a parish ; but we are quite sure, as is 
shewn in the case of Perth, that the 
mischiefs resulting from these unfortu- 
nate appointments are trivial, when 
compared with those which would 
inevitably arise were the choice of the 
minister universally left either to com- 
municants or to the heads of families. 

And now, friend, at what result have 
we arrived, after so long and so grave 
a discussion? At this— that the cry 
of the voluntaries originates not in re- 
ligion but in politics; that it is a part 
of the grand movement which seeks to 
sweep away all established institutions, 
whether in church or state; and that 
Scotland, being most deeply imbued 
with this spirit of change, has taken 
the lead in the war which is begun 
against ecclesiastical establishments. 
By Scotchmen, therefore, even more 
than by our own dissenters, is refer- 
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ence continually made to the religious 
condition of the United States; as if 
it were now a secret to any impartial 
inquirer, that there is not on the face 
of the earth a country so destitute of 
sober and sincere religious feeling. 
Yet Scotland can boast of many able 
champions of the truth, in all ranks 
and stations of society; nor can we 
better stop your mouth, now that you 
have afforded us the opportunity, than 
by repeating to you what was said the 
other day by one of your own lawyers. 
At a dinner given in Perth to the Rev. 
James Ersdale, Mr. Berkley, the she- 
riff-substitute of Perth, thus delivered 
himself, as well with reference to the 
religious condition of the United States, 
as in relation to the voluntary contro- 
versy at home: 


‘* There are already many repulsive 
elements in her constitution, which have 
more than once threatened to dissever 
the federal union. This want of a com- 
mon recognised faith will do more than 
all to insure her disunion and division 
into as many sections as there are pre- 
eminent creeds of faith. Opposition in 
religious faith is as sure a cause of re- 
pulsion in the religious, as opposite affi- 
nities in the chemical, world. An apt 
and striking illustration of this was lately 
shewn in the attempt to amalgamate Pro- 
testant Holland with Papistical Belgium. 
When Popery, so fast increasing, be- 
comes paramount in any of the divisions 
of the American union, she will and must 
divorce her adherents from fraternising 
with those whém she teaches to be here- 
tics and the children of wrath. When 
infidelity, already so widely spread, 
raises her monster head in supremacy 
in another segment of the political circle, 
she will wage war, even to the knife, 
against the children of light. When 
Socinianism, almost already supreme in 
many states, comes to be wholly so, she 
too will hold no alliance with those who 
worship as God Him whom they in will- 
ing blindness hold as mere man. The 
only safety and true bond of political 
union for the states is a national church, 
and thereby a national religion. If this 
be not adopted, she will become (what 
she is fast proximating) a religious and 
moral lazar-house, with liberty on her 
lips and slavery in her homes—with a 
pretence of sheltering all and every creed, 
and thereby evidencing a belief in none. 
She is at present an ark, whither go up 
and collect every creed on earth, but in 
the inverse order of the primeval ark ; 
for the unclean go up in sevens, and the 
clean only in pairs, This omnivorous 
respect to religion cannot endure —this 
tesselated, dove-tailed, mosaic-worked 
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ecclesiastical structure, built on no com- 
mon foundation, cannot remain. It wants 
the elements of strength —it wants the 
chief corner-stone—the faith and name 
of Jesus nationally recognised. One of 
two things, I am bold to affirm, must take 
place: the United States must assume the 
Gospel of Jesus as their national faith, 
or universal and calamity-spreading infi- 
delity will assume its place and dominion 
in the councils and government of the 
nation, as well in the morals and practice 
of the people. 

“* It would be amusing, my lord, were 
the subject not so serious, to listen to 
the fanciful difficulties which our volun- 
tary opponents first create to themselves, 
and then, Quixotic-like, valorously assail. 
It is gravely asked, whether is it the 
government or the people who are to 
choose the nation’s creed? and what 
would be the consequences if a king 
were to force a false religion on his un- 
willing people? Now, we answer that 
this is an extreme case ; that our concern 
is with the national church of this king- 
dom, and not with the national churches 
of Utopia and Laputa of these voluntary 
dreamers. We do daily find that sufii- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof— 
that we have enough of real obstacles to 
overcome, without creating imaginary 
oues. When this supposed difficulty 
comes, depend upon it, my lord, it will 
find a solution; and great is the truth, 
and it shall prevail. This Gordian knot 
will be cut, if it cannot be untied. Yes, 
my lord, we affirm that it is neither king 
nor people that give the national creed ; 
it is God who gives the only true faith. 
It is the duty of government and people 
alike to inquire for the truth ; and, once 
found —and it can only be found once — 
it is alike their peril if they refuse to 
receive and recognise it as the only rule 
of state and individual action. Yes, my 
lord, if our opponents would but read 
their Bibles and this world’s history 
more, and leave party politics to political 
men, they might learn, if willing they be 
to receive lessons from such sources, that 
even such a supposed difficulty can have, 
and has had, its remedy and solution. 
Both in their Bible and in the history 
of their own country they would learn, 
if such a crisis in a nation’s history 
should occur, the false religion would 
not be fixed on the people, but the false 
king, who denied the God of his ordain- 
ment, would be thrust from the polluted 
throne. 

“* My lord, our church has often been 
called the poor church ; and its poverty 
has been said to be the sure guarantee 
of its purity. This is not the fitting 
place to discuss this opinion. I may 
entertain my doubts how far great po- 
verty is not as inimical to independence 
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and energy in the discharge of duty, as 
great riches is productive of luxury and 
neglect of duty. Certainly, our church 
does not belong to this last class ; and if 
she leans too much to the former, it is 
well that even her ‘ failings lean to virtue’s 
side.’ But, my lord, be our church a 
poor or a rich church, this character I do 
claim for her,—she is pre-eminently the 
poor man’s church—the church of the 
poor! Qur law recoguises the text, that 
* the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof ;’ and, that ‘ they who serve the 
altar should live by the altar.’ Therefore 
it is that a portion of the produce of our 
land has been set apart for the mainte- 
nance of the worship of God, that the 
poorest may be taught to know, and have 
opportunities to worship, that God. ‘Thus 
it is that in every parish the owners of the 
land are compelled to erect and maintain 
a church and a school-house, a manse and 
a house for the teacher, and to provide a 
maintenance for both. Adopt the volun. 
tary principle, and you make a present 
to the heritors of these funds, or confis- 
cate them to the state, and leave our 
population to learn their language and 
their religion as they best may, from 
their own funds, if they have them, or 
from the scanty missionary charities of 
their neighbours, where, as in the most 
of cases, they have them not. Under 
these circumstances, it would not have 
been surprising had the voluntary cry 
arisen from our heritors—those who 
alone bear the burden. We might have 
doubted their wisdom, but no one could 
have doubted their interest thus to agitate 
for a confiscation of church property. In 
their mouths the reasoning would have 
been fitter than in the mouths of those 
who proclaim their regard for the poor, 
but seek to rob them of their patrimony. 
The heritors might parody the voluntary, 
and say it is hard for us to supply others 
with moral and religious education, whilst 
many of us are not only not resident in 
the parish, but even absent from the 
country, and are not even presbyterians 
in church government, They might have 
adopted the code of voluntary morality, 
and allege that those who want religion 
should pay for it, and those who will not, 
and those who cannot (ah, cruel morality!) 
must just want its guidance through life, 
and consolations at death. They might 
tell the pastors — beloved of our pea- 
santry—that, if they could not wring 
from the hard-earned pittance of their 
hearers enough to support themselves 
and the house of God, they must just, 
huxter-like, shut their shop and try an- 
other market. Our heritors are more 
wise in their generation. With some 
few exceptions, tley have nobly joined 
in defence of our church; and better 


evidence we cannot have than we this 
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day see around us in this assembly, of 
their deep sympathy with, and attach- 
ment to our church. They know well 
that the church has as good a title to 
her share of the land as they have to the 
remainder— they know well that confis- 
cate the property of the church, and the 
property of the land will follow as rapidly 
as the progress of rapid agitation permits. 
They know, and the experience of other 
countries proves, that what they pay to 
the school and the church, they save in 
a tenfold ratio from the poor-house, the 








jail, and the bridewell. 
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What they pay 
to the schoolmaster and the clergyman, 
they more than save in the salaries of 
overseers, jailors, police, and military ; 
and, above all, they have an immediate 
and plentiful return in the peace and 
comfort of the peasantry around them.” 


Friend, we leave you to digest these 
observations as you best may; for here 
is our inn, and we have had too much 
of controversy during our walk to con- 
tinue it over our toddy. 


ODE TO THE COMING YEAR. 


BY M. J. CHAPMAN. 


Kugiov wetves rédos.— AuscuyL. Eumen, 515. 


Fo % 


Wut e through the dank air, wrapt in dunnest night, 
December rustles his distempered plumes — 
The world without me nor my heart in light — 
[I muse, while anxious Thought life’s oil consumes, 
On the “ beginning of the end,” 
Which tokens many and strange portend ; 
And chief, the foremost Christian nation 
From its original faith declined ; 
Self-sold, self-given to reprobation, 
And of self-purpose deaf and blind 
To signs and oracles, though far and near 
Thick Horrors overbrow the coming Year, 


19 


But, hark ! what fateful Voice now whispers me? 
What shadowy Terror thus appals my soul ? 
It is that old and crowned Destiny, 
And in his hand Fate’s immemorial roll ! 
Hark ! the word of fearful power — 
Word to make the mightiest cower — 
** The appointed Woes are in the birth, 
Long-growing in the wombed Hours, 
Who dancing wheel the dedal Earth —- 
Those ever-young and viewless Powers, 
Which open and which shut the gates of Day — 
And shall——till Earth itself shall pass away. 


I. 3. 


** Death hangs in silence o’er the troubled Earth : 
The bickering sword shall gleam to slay— 
The scabbard shall be thrown away, 

And War shall gender plagues on Dearth ; 

And Conflagration’s forked tongue 


The city-homes shall dart 


among 5 


5? 


And with his pinions wan Despair 
Shall scatter showers of poisonous air ; 
And Hope abandon each defence 

To the invading Pestilence ; 

And while the desolating Angel sweeps, 
The harvest his Commissioned reaps. 
Wo! wo! wo only shall be found — 
Wo! wo! shall be the only sound 


In princely hall, and at the peasant’s hearth.” 
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II. 1. 


O woful sound ! sad prelude to the scene 
To that old man in Patmos once revealed — 
The Voices and the Trumpets blowing teen, 
And the successive Woes duly unsealed. 
I heard and trembled: but mine eye 
No longer sees that Destiny ; 
An echo only now is weft, 
In sullen sadness through my mind, 
Of the prophetic Voice, that left 
A withering agony behind : 
Yet, though confused as by a sudden blow, 
I am constrained to syllable the Wo. 


iT. 2. 

Take up a voice, ye everlasting Hills! 

And with reverberated thunders roar ; 
Speak to the life beneath you, Pinnacles! 

Waft it, ye winged Winds! to every shore : 
The Earth-worm’s pride, with God competing, 
Is his ruin now completing. 
The trial of heady Man is done — 

’Tis finished after many a day ; 
The cycle of the Hours is run, 

And there shall be no more delay. 
But who believes? who does not scorn to fear 
The unimaginable terrors near ? 


i. 3. 
Ill Spirits are working now in Angel guise : 
The progeny of gloomy Night 
Array themselves in robes of light, 
And bring to their great enterprise 
New tactics: they deceive with ruth, 
With love, and charity, and truth — 
All holy names! and so with these 
They draw their victims as they please. 
Thus man’s religion comes to be 
A most imposing mummery ; 
And holiest rites are brought to degradation ; 
And incense is abomination ; 
And slaves presume that they are free, 
True sons of heaven-born Liberty, 
Nor know their whiteness — that of Leprosies. 


ann. 4. 


The signs are present: look abroad and see 
The spectral shadows cast upon our Earth ; 
And hear the doom-birds clanging fearfully ; 
Shadows and omens, which might scare her mirth 
From heartless Fashion's brazen face — 
And haught Authority abase — 
And Valour’s mettled spirit bridle — 
And fill the Sadducee with fear — 
And turn the gold-slave from his idol — 
And make the Pharisee sincere — 
And, while around them anarch fury rages, 
Laie wisdom teach to Statesmen and to Sages. 


ITI. 2. 
Spirit of the Past ! Genius of Britain, rise ! 
Spirits of our Fathers! for our country plead ; 
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And ye, too, steadfast Watchers of the skies ! 
Be present Intercessors in our need. 

And ye, true Britons! who inherit 

That ancient loyalty of spirit, 

Display it now, when Freedom rallies 
Round the Church and round the throne ; 

Yeomen of our dells and valleys! 
Assert the virtue yet your own ; 

Doubt, loiter, linger not! the game’s a-field ; 

Yield now to Anarchs, and for ever yield ! 


III. 3. 


Now from the palace Hope’s bright beacon gleams : 
O! by your sires for freedom banded, 
Whom Alfred or the Bruce commanded — 

By your memorial hills and streams — 

O! by your hearths’ yet sacred fires, 

Your cradled infants, buried sires — 

The ingles where your grandames sate, 

Your women yet inviolate — 

Up, sons of Britain! and be doing ; 

O! not by suicidal ruin — 

Not to the jingle lewd of idol-bells, 

Nor leagued with cursed Infidels, 

Fall basely : with the new-born year 

Comes many a Hate, and many a Fear; 
Awake, or perish in your feverous dreams ! 


IV. 1. 


O Time! thou young Antiquity! whose flight 
Moves with sure paces ; and thou, new-born Year! 
Womb of the instant future! to my sight 
Thy naked truths are shewn, as to a Seer. 
Yet horrible to see and tell 
The struggles of despairing Hell — 
The mortal agonies of Pride — 
The troops of Vultures gathering fast, 
To spoil the fields where men have died — 
Famine’s unnatural repast — 
Red-armed Invasion coming from afar — 
Rape, Rapine, Pestilence, Intestine War! 


ee 


The Northern Eagles dart upon their prey : 
The Crescent and the Cross dispute the crown ; 
’Tis doom — blaspheming Infidels! give way ; 
Baptised Apostates! to your place go down. 
Come forth, ye men of slimy Nile ! 
In every Continent and Isle, 
By those who worship Book or Rood, 
Image or Elemental Fire, 
Behold the green made red with blood, 
Streets puddled with a bloody mire — 
War to the knife the lot of most or all, 
As now of Spaniard and the Portugal. 


IV. 3. 


A Voice of warning and a Voice of doom : 

O! by the storied judgments, hear ! 

And by what ills the doomed must bear — 
The plagues, which mortal pith consume — 
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The arrows from an unseen bow, 
Which lay the mean and mighty low ; 

And, by the preternatural Awe, 

Avenging violated law ; 

And by that King of Terrors, who 

Is swift to threaten, swift to do ; 

By Him who charioteers the thunderbolt, 
Repent, proud Isle! of thy revolt. 

O! favoured most and favoured long, 

Do homage to the only Strong, 

And so find strength in weakness, light in gloom. 


VA. 
The patient Earth with trembling tells her pain; 
Insulted Nature wails with many a groan ; 
Voices of Anguish through the starry plain, 

In waves of sobbing sorrow reach the Throne. 
“¢ Far off thy coming is, and late, 
Thou pledged and promised Advocate ! 
Jeshurun will not bow his neck, 

But treads his weaker brethren down ; 
Divides the spoil with Amalek, 

And with false worship mocks thy crown; 
For gold and silver desecrates thy Name, 
And makes thy service, Lord! a hissing shame. i 












































V. 2. ‘ 

“ By thy long-suffering Saints, Oppression’s wrong — 

Of crimes and injuries the mighty sum — 
The weaker ever trampled by the strong — 

Come! in thy scarlet robe of Judgment, come ! 
Where are thy witnesses? O! where 
The shadows of the dawning Year, 
Flushed by the distant glories glancing, Ei 

Through yon illimitable hollow, 
From those who herald thy Advancing, 

And from the skirts of those who follow ? 
Come, King of Glory! come! long time have we 
Looked for thy Advent in our misery.” 


V. 3. 
The guilty world the cup of Vengeance drains : 
Spirit of the Year! that rushest on 
To scatter blight and malison 
Upon the far-extended plains, 
And territories ocean-bound — 
Over Earth’s universal round — 
Dost thou bear Healing on thy wing, 
From that imperishable Spring 
Of Love that gushes to the hymn 
Of Cherubim and Seraphim ? 
Who knows? each passing hour seems big with fate ; 
The Wicked rage, the Faithful wait : 
That irreversible Decree 
Must be fulfilled — who live shall see 
Wrath done, Love come: the certain end remains. 
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The Songs of France. 


THE SONGS OF FRANCE. 
ON WINF, WAR, WOEMEN, WOODEN SHOES, FILOCOPHY, FROGS, AND FREE TRADE. 


(From the Prout Papers.) 


Cuaptrer 1V.—Frocs anv Free Trabe. 


«‘Cantano gli Francesi— pagaranno !"’—Cardinal Mazarin. 
5 5 
‘* They sing ? tax ’em.”—— Prout. 


** Rane vagantes, liberis paludibus, 
Clamore magno regem petierunt a Jove, 
Qui dissolutos mores vi compesceret.”—Pu#pri Fab, 2. 


England for fogs! the sister-isle for bogs ! 

France is the land for liberty and frogs ! 

Angels may weep o'er man’s fantastic tricks ; 

But Louis-Philippe laughs at Charley Dix. 

France for King ‘‘ Loggy” now has got “a stork ;” 

See Phedrus —also A‘sop. (Signed) O. Yorke. 


Wuen, in excavating our chest of “‘ Prout Papers,” we were fortunate enough, last 
October, to discover among the riches of this inexhaustible mine the happy vein 
of precious ore which we have since coined at the mint of Recrna, and issued 
under the superscription of “ Songs of France,” we called the attention of 
Dr. Bowring to the gratifying fact of this foreign specie freely circulating through 
the United Kingdom ; and challenged the Doctor to point out any similar result 
as accruing to us from Ais labours in the grand enterprise of amalgamating the 
produce, customs, and opinions of the two rival nations. The itinerant com- 
missioner happened then to be perambulating the vineyards of Burgundy, and, 
we suppose, was too deeply engaged in comparing and collating the growth of 
Cote Roti with that of Joigny and Macon to pick up the gauntlet, or respond to 
our cartel. Neither Silenus, in his autumnal progress through Arcadia, nor 
Sancho Panza, whenever he chanced to be jogging on the sunny roads of pro- 
sperous abundance, was remarkable for belligerent propensities ; but now that 
the Doctor has fallen on evil days, and that his employer Brougham is sent to 
the right-about, and he himself is no longer to be retained as overseer in the 
vineyard, it is time for him “ to render an account of his stewardship.” We at 
that time told him it was too good a thing to last, and that the man on the wool- 
sack would certainly seek to supplant him in his interesting occupation of wine- 
taster to the French; since which vaticination of ours (see our October preface 
to Prout), the event has completely justified our forecast: for we learn that the 
XXX-Chancellor has written a most pressing letter from the Rocher de Cancale, 
offering to act under the new ministry in the capacity of ‘chief bottler,” or 
migratory commissioner among the wine-growers of France, selecting the town 
of Cognac for his head-quarters. 

To return to “the chest.” The more we develop these MSS., and the deeper 
we plunge into the cavity of Prout’s wondrous coffer, the fonder we become of 
the old presbyter, and the more impressed with the variety and versatility of his 
powers. His was a tuneful soul! In his earthly envelop there dwelt a hidden host 
of melodious numbers; he was a walking storehouse of harmony. The followers of 
Huss, when they had lost in battle their commander Zisca, had the wit to strip him 
of his hide ; out of which (when duly tanned) they made unto themselves a drum, 
to stimulate by its magic sound their reminiscences of so much martial glory: 
our plan would have been to convert the skinny envelop of the defunct father 
into that engine of superhuman harmony which, among Celtic nations, is known 
by the name of the “ bagpipe ;” and thus secure to the lovers of song and melody 
an invaluable relic, and an instrument of music which no cremona fiddle —not 
even Mantua’s Virgilian pipe—could rival in execution. But we should not 
produce it on vulgar occasions: the Westminster festival, or the commemoration 
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of Recrna’s first establishment, or the accession of the Duke, should alone be 
solemnised by a blast from this musico-cutaneous phenomenon ; aware of the 
many accidents which might otherwise occur, such as, in the narrative of an Irish 
wedding, has been recorded by the poet,— 


** Then the piper, a dacent gossoon, 
Began to play ‘ Eileen Aroon ;’ 
Until an arch-wag 
Cut a hole in his bag, 
Which, alas! put an end to the tune 
Too soon! 
The music blew up to the moon!” 


Lord Byron, who had the good taste to make a claret-cup out ofa human 
skull, would no doubt highly applaud our idea of preserving a skinful of Prout’s 
immortal essence in the form of an Holian cornemuse. 

But song, powerful, melodious, was not the sole excellence of the mighty 
genius who is now no more. A nobler faculty gave vigour to his pen. In 
evolving some of the more recondite papers of this Watergrasshill hermit, we 
have made a discovery which will create universal astonishment in the literary 
world. We say nothing further for the present; but we can positively announce 
that, from certain documents found in Prout’s chest, in his own handwriting, 
and bearing the date of Lord North’s and the Duke of Grafton’s ministry, the 
long-disputed authorship of Junius’s Letters, and the famous “ Stat nominis 
umbra,” are to us no longer shrouded in mysterious darkness, or involved in the 
labyrinthian mazes of conjectural blindman’s-buff. 

In our last chapter we have given his opinions on the merit of the leading 
French philosophers—a gang of theorists now happily swept off the face of the 
earth, or most miserably supplanted in France by St. Simonians and Doctrin- 
aires, and in this country by the duller and more plodding generation of 
“ Utilitarians.” To Denis Diderot has succeeded Dionysius Lardner, both toiling 
at their interminable cyclopedias, and, like wounded snakes, though trampled on 
by all who tread the paths of science, still rampant onwards in the dust and 
slime of elaborate authorship. Truly since the days of the great St. Denis, who 
walked deliberately, with imperturbable composure, bearing his head in his 
astonished grasp, from Montmartre to the fifth milestone on the northern road out 
of Paris; nay, since the still earlier epoch of the Sicilian schoolmaster, who 
opened a “ university” at Corinth, passing by Dionysius Halicarnassus, and 
Dennis the Critic who figures in the Dunciad, never has the name been borne 
with greater éclat than by its great modern proprietor. His theories, and those 
of Dr. Bowring, are glanced at in the following paper, which concludes the series 
of the “* Songs of France.” 

Far be it from us to imagine that either of these learned doctors, or others 
whose praise is in Gower Street, will turn from their crude speculations and 
listen to the voice of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely; for we know the 
nature of their self-opinionated tribe too well to fancy such a consummation as 
the result of old Prout’s strictures: but, since the late downfal of Whiggery, we 
can afford to laugh at the professors of what must now only appear in the harm- 
less shape of a solemn quiz. We would no more quarrel with them for hugging 
their cherished doctrines, than we would find fault with the Hussites above 
mentioned ; who, when the Jesuit Peter Canisius came to Prague to argue them 
into conciliation, inscribed on their banner the following epigrammatic line : 


** Tu procul esto ‘ canis,’ pro nobis excubat ‘ ansER !’” 


The term “ Huss” being, from the peculiarity of its guttural sound, among 
Teutonic nations, indicative of what we call a goose. 

With due diligence apply thee, O gentle reader! to the perusal and under- 
standing of the following pages; con over each sagacious axiom, ponder on each 
grave remark, and, having digested well the wisdom of Prout’s philosophic 
lecture, call for another bottle or thy nightcap. Thou art sure to wake next 
morning a wiser and a better man, 

Ouiver YoRKE. 
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Watergrasshill, Jan. 1, 1834. 


It is with nations as with indivi- 
duals: the greater and more constant 
is man’s intercourse with his fellow- 
man in the interchange of social com- 
panionship and the mutual commerce 
of thought, the more polished and en- 
lightened he becomes; and, in the 
keen encounter of wit, loses whatever 
awkwardness or indolence of mind 
may have been his original portion. 
If the national literature and the ag- 
gregate wisdom of any country could 
be fora moment supposed hermetically 
sealed ab initio from the interfusion of 
foreign notions, and from all contact 
with extraneous ideas, rely on it there 
would be found a most lamentable 
poverty of intellect in that “ land of 
Goshen,” a sad torpor in the public 
feelings, and a woful stagnation in the 
delicate “fluid” called Thought. Peru, 
Mexico, and China —the first at the 
period of its Incas, the last in our own 
day — have offered us specimens of the 
very highest degree of mental culture 
which may be expected from a collec- 
tive body of men, either studiously or 
accidentally sequestered from the rest 
of the species ; and still I know not 
if, in both these instances, the original 
stock of information derived from the 
first settlers did not constitute the 
entire intellectual wealth of these 
remote dwellers in two secluded sec- 
tions of the globe, thus casually men- 
tioned to illustrate a position. Nay, 
on inquiry it will be found, that Egypt 
(which has on all sides been admitted 
to have been the great-grandmother of 
inventions in art, science, and litera- 
ture) was evidently but the Dowager 
Widow of antediluvian Knowledge ; and 
that the numerous progeny which has 
since peopled the universe, all the off- 
spring of intermarriage and frequent 
alliance with barbarous and uncivilised 
nations, bears undoubted marks of 
family resemblance, and features of 
a common origin. The literature of 
Greece and Rome reflects back the 
image of Hebrew and Eastern compo- 
sition ; the Scandinavian poets are not 
without traces of affinity to their Arabic 
brethren ; the inspiration of Irish me- 
lody is akin to that of Persian song ; 
and the very diversity of detail only 
strengthens the likeness on the whole: 

** Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa, tamen qualis decet esse 
soronum.”— Ovid, 
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See a work by the Jesuit Andres, 
entitled Storia di ogni Letteratura, 
Parma, 1782. 

St. Chrysostom, talking of the link 
which connects the Mosaic writings 
with the books of the New Testament, 
and the common agreement that is 
found between the thoughts of the 
prophet of Mount Carmel and those 
of the sublime solitary of the island of 
Patmos, introduces a beautiful meta- 
phor; as, indeed, he generally does, 
when he wishes to leave any striking 
idea impressed on his auditory. ‘ Chris- 
tianity,” quoth he of the golden mouth, 
“struck its roots in the books of the 
Old Testament; it blossomed in the 
Gospels of the New.” — Egegwén wsy sv 
ros PiCdsois Twv reoPnTwy, sCAacrncs de ey 
Tos tvayytAAiis TWwY AToOTTOAWY. — Homil. 
de Nov. et Vet. Test. 

If I may be allowed to apply the 
holy bishop’s illustration to matters 
of minor importance, I would say, 
that taste and refinement among mo- 
dern writers are traceable to an 
intimate and growing acquaintance 
with the ancient classics ; an intimacy 
which, though not possessed by each 
individual member of the great family 
of authors, still influences the whole, 
and pervades the general mass of our 
literature. A certain antique bon ton 
is unconsciously contracted, even by 
our female contributors, to the com- 
mon fund of literary enjoyment ; and 
I could mention a fair writer, whom [ 
naturally presume innocent of Greek, 
whose style, both in prose and poetry, 
is as purely Attic as if, instead of the 
homely realities of Cockney diet, she 
had fed in her infancy on the honey of 
mount Hymettus. 

The eloquent French lawyer, De 
Marchangy, in his Gaule Poétique (a 
book already quoted by me in the 
opening chapter of these “ Songs”), 
attributes —I know not how justly— 
the first rise of poetic excellence, and 
the early development of art, science, 
and elegant accomplishments in Pro- 
vence, where taste and scholarship made 
their first appearance with the trouba- 
dours, to the circumstance of Marseilles 
having been a Grecian colony ; and he 
ascribes the readiness with which the 
Provencal genius caught the flame, 
and kindled it on the fragrant hills of 
that beautiful coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, to a certain predisposition in the 
blood and constitutional habit of the 
people derived from so illustrious a 
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pedigree. “ ’Twas a glorious day!” 
exclaims the poetic attorney-general, 
going back in spirit to the epoch of 
that immigration of the Phocians into 
Gallia Narbonensis —“ ’twas a noble 
spectacle to see those sons of civilisa- 
tion and commerce land on our barba- 
rous but picturesque and hospitable 
shore! to see the gallant children of 
Attica shake from their buskins on our 
territory the dust of the hippodrome, 
and entwine the myrtle of Gnidus with 
the mistletoe of Gaul! When their 
fleet anchored in our gladdened gulf 
of Provence, when their voices uttered 
sounds of cultivated import, when the 
music of the Lesbian lute and Teian 
lyre came on the charmed senses of 
our rude ancestors, a shout of welcome 
was heard from our hills, and our 
Druids hailed with the hand of fellow- 
ship the priests of Jove and of Apollo. 
Marseilles arose to the sound of har- 
monious intercourse, and to the eternal 
triumph of international commingling ! 
You would have thought that a floating 
island of Greece, that oue of the Cy- 
clades, or Delos the wanderer of the 
Archipelago, had strayed away and 
taken root upon our coast, crowned 
with its temples, filled with its inha- 
bitants, its sacred proves, its arts, its 
laws, its perfume of refinement in love, 
and its spirit of freedom !” 

“ Free trade” in all the emanations 
of intellect has ever had a purely bene- 
ficial effect, blessing him who gave 
and him who received: it never can 
injure a nation or an individual to 
impart knowledge, or exchange ideas. 
This is an admitted principle. From 
the sun, who lends his brilliancy to 
the planets and the “silver moon,” 
to the Greenwich pensioner, who lights 
his pipe at the focus of a neighbour’s 
calumet, fire, and flame, and brightness 
are of their nature communicable, with- 
out luss or diminution in the slightest 
way to the communicant. So it is 
with the brilliancy of mind. But to 
come down from these etherial and 
sylph-like speculations, from the fairy 
domain of fancy to the sober homeli- 
ness of fact,—are the same principles 
applicable, under existing circumstan- 
ces, to the productions of manual toil 
and the distribution of employment 
through the different trades and crafts? 
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Is it for the interest of the material 
and grosser world, who eat, drink, 
are clothed, and surrounded with 
household necessities -- who are con- 
demned to look for support through 
the troublesome medium of daily la- 
bour—is it fit or judicious, in the 
complicated state of the social frame 
now established in Europe, to lay 
level all the barriers which climate, 
soil, situation, and industry, have raised 
for the protection of the productive 
classes in each country, and for the 
sake of a theoretical aurora borealis, 
which has dawned from the north on 
our school of political economy, to 
confound all the elements of actual 
life, and try back on all the wisdom of 
antiquity? As sagacious and as pro- 
found would be a proposal to abolish 
the quarantine-laws, that “ free trade” 
might be enjoyed by the plague; to 
break down the dykes of Holland, that 
the ocean should not be deprived of 
its “free trade ;” to abolish all the 
“ patent laws,” that free trade may be 
possessed by the dull and the uninven- 
tive; the “ game-laws,” that all may 
shoot snipe; “ tolls,” that all may pass 
where they list unimpeded ; “ rent,” 
that all may live scot-free ; and, finally, 
the laws of property, the laws of mar- 
riage, and the laws of God, which are 
more or less impediments in the way 
of “ free trade.” 

I am fully aware that the advantages 
of this grand project, for rendering 
each nation dependent on foreign sup- 
ply for objects of primest necessity, 
and establishing a nicely balanced 
equipoise in the commercial relations 
of every spot in the globe, have been 
luminously vindicated and laboriously 
unfolded, in many a goodly tome, to 
the great delight of Miss Martineau 
and the infinite edification of the 
general public; but I am humbly of 
opinion, that the best practical treatise 
on the subject, and the most forcible 
recommendation of its benefits to all 
concerned, have come from the philo- 
sophic pen of Béranger, who has, ac- 
cording to his custom, embodied the 
maxims of “free trade,” as well as 
many other current doctrines, into the 
short compass of a song. And so for 
the “ Bohemians ;” who are not Huss- 
ites, but Hussies :— 
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Les Bohémiens. Béranger. 
Sorciers, bateleurs, ou filoux ! 
Reste immonde 
D’un ancien monde ! 
Sorciers, bateleurs, ou filoux ! 
Gais Bohémiens! d’oi venez-vous ? 


D’od nous venons? L’on n’en scait rien. 
L’hirondelle, 
D’ou vous vient-elle ? 
D’ou nous venons? L’on n’en sgait rien. 
Ou nous irons le scait on bien. 


Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 
Notre vie 
Doit faire envie ; 
Sans pays, sans prince, sans lois, 
L’homme est heureux un jour sur trois, 


Tous indépendans nous naissons, 
Sans église 
Qui nous baptise : 
Tous indépendans nous naissons, 
Au bruit du fifre et des chansons. 


Nos premiers pas sont dégagés 
Dans ce monde 
Oi l’erreur abonde ; 
Nos premiers pas sont dégagés 
Du vieux maillot des préjugés. 


Au peuple en but a nos larcins, 
Tout grimoire 
En peut faire accroire ; 
Au peuple en but a nos larcins, 
Il faut des sorciers et des saints. 


Pauvres oiseaux que Dieu bénit, 
De la ville 
Qu'on nous exile ; 
Pauvres oiseaux que Dieu béunit, 
Au fond des bois pend notre nid. 


Ton cil ne peut se détacher, 
Philosophe 
De mince étoffe— 
Ton cil ne peut se détacher 
Du vieux coq de ton vieux clocher. 


Voir, c’est avoir! allons courir! 
Vie errante 
Est chose enivrante ; 
Voir, c’est avoir! allons courir! 
Car tout voir c’est tout conquérir. 


Mais a homme on crie en tout lieu, 
Qu’il s’agite, 
Ou croupisse au gite ; 
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Political Economy of the Gipsies. 


Sons of witchcraft! tribe of thieves ! 
Whom the villager believes 
To deal with Satan, 
Tell us your custoras and your rules: 
Whence came ye to this land of fools 
On whom ye fatten ? 


** Whence do we come? Whence comes 
the swallow? 
Where does our home lie? Try to follow 
The wild bird’s flight, 
Speeding from winter's rude approach ; 
Such home is ours. Who dare encroach 
Upon our right? 


Prince we have none, uor gip** throne, 

Nor magistrate nor priest we uv, 
Nor tax nor claim ; 

Blithesome, we wander reckless, free, 

And happy two days out of three ; 
Who'll say the same? 


Away with church-enactments dismal ! 
We have no liturgy baptismal 

When we are born ; 
Save the dance under greenwood tree, 
And the glad sound of revelry 

With pipe and horn. 


At our first entrance on this globe, 

Where Falsehood walks in varied robe, 
Caprice, and whims, 

— Sophist and bigot, heed ye this ! — 

The swathing bands of prejudice 
Bound not our limbs. 


Well do we ken the vulgar mind, 
Ever to Truth and Candour blind, 
But led by Cunning ; 
What rogue can tolerate a brother ? 
Gipsies contend with priests, each other 
In tricks outrunning. 


Your ‘ towered cities’ please us not ; 
But give us some secluded spot, 
Far from the millions : 
Far from the busy haunts of men, 
Rise for the night, in shady glen, 
Our dark pavilions. 


Soon we are off ; for we can see 
Nor pleasure nor philosophy 
In fix-éd dwelling. 
Ours is a life, the life of clowns, 
Or drones who vegetate in towns, 
Far, far excelling ! 


Paddock and park, fence and enclosure, 
We scale with ease and with composure: 
*Tis quite delightful ! 
Such is our empire’s mystic charm, 
We are the owners of each farm, 
More than the rightful. 


Great is the folly of the wise, 
If on relations he relies, 
Or trusts in men ; 
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Mais a l'homme on crie en tout lieu, 
Tu nais, ‘‘ bonjour !” tu meurs, “adieu !” 





Quand nous mourons, vieux ou bambin, 
Homme ou femme, 
A Dieu soit notre ame ; 
Quand nous scmmes morts, vieux ou 
bambin, 
On vend le corps au carabin. 


Mais croyez en notre gaieté, 
Noble ou prétre, 
Valet ou maitre; 
Mais croyez en notre gaieté, 
Le bonheur c’est la liberté! 


This gipsy code of utilitarian juris- 
prudence, in wisdom: far outshining 
the “twelve tables,” the “* Pandects,” 
the * Digest,” or the Code Napoléon, 
is gratuitously submitted to the disci- 
ples of Jeremy Bentham, as the ground- 
work of legislative reform whenever an 
experiment is fairly to be made on the 
“vile body” of existing laws, and when 
the destinies of this country shall be 
intrusted to the doctors of destruction. 

To arrive at this blissful millennium 
is not a matter of easy accomplishment. 
The chances are becoming every day 
more unfavourable. The perception 
and relish of mankind, as far as expe- 
rimental innovation is concerned, have 
been found wofully dull in these latter 
days; and great are the trials, and 
lamentable the disappointments, en- 
countered by the apostles of popular 
enlightenment, once the cherished 
bantlings of the utilitarian family in 
England. ‘“ Co-operative theories” 
have gone to the grave unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung; while in Ame- 
rica, the music of “ New-harmony,” 
instead of developing its notes 


** In many a bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 


has snapped off most abruptly. 

In France, afier years of successive 
change, and the throes of constant re- 
volutionary convulsion, the early dream 
of young philosophy is still unrealised, 
and the shade of Anacharsis Clootz 
wanders through the “ elysian fields” 


* Can any thing he more hideously disgusting than the comparison which the 
discharged Chancellor dared to make in the Tuileries, between himself, as quondam 
counsel for the profligate paramour of Bergami, and the veteran advocate of the 
} There is a river in Monmouth and one in Macedon, 
but, shade of Edmund Burke! who can associate the trials of Marie Antoinette and 


martyred Queen of France ? 


of Caroline? 
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‘Welcome!’ they say, to babes born 
newly, 

But when your life is eked out duly, 

‘ Good evening !’ then. 

















None among us seeks to illude 
By emp ney boast of brotherhood, 

alse affection ; 
Give, eet om we die, our souls to God, 
Our body to the grassy sod, 
‘ for dissection,’ 




















Your noblemen may talk of vassals, 
Proud of their trappings and their tassels, 
But never heed them ; 
Ours is the life of perfect bliss — 
Freedom is man’s best joy, and this 
Is PERFECT FREEDOM !” 





























dissatisfied. Sansculottism is more abo- 
minated by the occupying tenant of the 
Tuileries, at this moment, than in the 
haughtiest days of the lofty-minded* 
Marie Antoinette ; and the monarchy 
has lost nothing of its controlling power, 
whatever it may have acquired of home- 
liness and vulgarity. The vague and 
confused ravings of the first outbreak 
in 1790, after three years’ saturnalia, 
aptly terminated in the demoniac rule 
of an upstart “man of the. people,” 
and revolution became incarnate in 
Robespierre. The subsequent years of 
confusion naturally condensed them- 
selves into the substantive shape of a 
military despotism, with the redeeming 
feature of unparalleled glory in arms 
and brilliant success in “ all the walks 
of war;” but the triumph of the barri- 
cades, and the splendours of the three 
days, met dim eclipse and disastrous 
twilight in the accession of the citizen 
king, whose opaque form arose between 
the soleil de Juillet and the disappointed 
republicans, casting an ominous shade 
over the land of frogs. Still loud and 
incessant is the croaking of the dissa- 
tisfied children of the philosophic 
Swamp, little knowing (pauvres gre- 
nouilles!) that, did not some such 
opaque body interpose between the 
scorching luminary of July and their 
liquid dwelling, they and their progeny 
would have been parched, burnt up, 
and annihilated by the torrid glow of 
republican fervour. Aristophanes has 
a ludicrous dialogue between Charon 
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and an unruly mob of frogs, who refuse 
to cease their querulous outcry, even 
though threatened with the splashing 
oar of the ferryman : 
Adda uny xexeatousba 
T’ orocov Qapuy’ av nuwy 
Xavdavn di nusous, 
Botxsxexsk, xouk, xoug. 
Bareax, Act i., Scene v. 
« In our own quagmire, ’tis provoking 
That folks should think to stop our 
croaking ! 
Sons of the swamp, with lungs of leather, 
Now is our time to screech together !” 
Asovucios Aagdyne. 


But T lose time in these extra-paro- 
chial discussions; and therefore, leaving 
the Utilitarians and their disciples to 
chorus it according to their own view 
of the case, I return to the French 
arbiter of song, the exquisite model of 
poetic expression—arbiter elegantiarum 
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—Béranger. None of the heroes who 
accomplished this last revolution felt the 
discomfiture of Utopian theories, and 
the utter annihilation of their fond an- 
ticipations, more than our poet, whose 
ideas are cast in the mould of Spartan 
republicanism. He must, however, 
resign himself with philosophic pa- 
tience to the melancholy result; and, 
indeed, if I may judge from a splendid 
embodying of his notions concerning 
Providence and the government of this 
sublunary world, in an ode to the 
Deity, which (though tinged somewhat 
with Deism) contains much excellent 
matter and impassioned poetic feeling, 
I should think, that in this consumma- 
tion he still may find comfort in a 
review of past occurrences, and in the 
retrospect of his own individual sin- 
cerity and disinterestedness throughout 
the struggle for freedom. 


Le Dieu des bonnes Gens.* 


Il est un Dieu; devant lui je m’incline, 
Pauvre et content, sans lui demander rien. 
De l’univers observant la machine, 
J’y vois du mal et n’aime que le bien ; 
Mais le plaisir 4 ma philosopbie 
Révéle assez de cieux intelligens. 
Le verre en main, gaiement je me confie 


Au Dieu des bonnes gens! 


Dans mon réduit, o0 l’on voit l’indigence 
Sans m’éveiller assise 4 mon chevet, 
Grace aux amours bercé par |’espérance, 
D’un lit plus doux je réve le duvet: 


Aux dieux des cours qu’un autre sacrifie — 
Moi, qui ne crois qu’a des dieux indulgens, 
Le verre en main, gaiement je me confie 
Au Dieu des bonnes gens! 


* Extract from the pleading of Dupin, in the prosecution against Béranger: 
“ Dans Le Diew des bonnes Gens il célébre l’existence de Dieu : 


* 1] est un Dieu; devant lui je m’incline, 
Pauvre et content, sans lui demander rien.’ 


(M. Dupin lit cette piéce en entier: la grandeur des idées, la richesse de la 
poésie, et l’espéce d’enthousiasme qui soutient cette lecture, ravissent les auditeurs. 


Le respect seul peut empécher les applaudissemens d’éclater). 
** Dieu est miséricordieux : 
* Mais quelle erreur! non, Dieu n’est point colére : 
S’'il créa tout, a tout il sert d’appui.’ 
* Il est juste : 
‘ Dieu, qui punit le tyran et l’esclave, 
Veut te voir libre, et libre pour toujours.’ 
‘* Béranger croit a ’immortalité de l'ame : 
‘ Ah! sans regret, mon Ame, partez vite ; 
En souriant, remontez vers les cieux.’ ” 


‘* Du reste, je vous ai fait connaitre ses principes religieux; il ne vous est 
plus permis de révoquer en doute son respect pour la Divinité; mais vous savez 
aussi quel est son Dieu; ce n’est pas celui de la vengeance — c’est le Diew des 


ponnes gens.” — It. ibid. 
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Un conquérant, dans sa fortune altiére, 

Se fit un jeu des sceptres et des rois ; 
Et de ses pieds l’on peut voir la poussiére 

Empreinté encor sur le bandeau des rois : 
Vous rampiez tous, O rois! qu’on déifie — 

Moi, pour braver des maitres exigeans, 
Le verre en main, gaiement je me confie 

Au Dieu des bonnes gens! 


Dans nos palais, ot prés de la victoire 

Brillaient les arts, doux fruits des beaux climats, 
J’ai vu du nord les peuplades sans gloire 

De leurs manteaux secouer les frimats : 
Sur nos débris Albion nous défie, 

Mais la fortune et les flots sont changeans — 
Le verre en main, gaiement je me confie 

Au Dieu des bonnes gens! 


Quelle menace un prétre fait entendre? 

Nous touchons tous a nos derniers instans ; 
L éternité va se faire comprendre, 

Tout va finir l’univers et le tems: 
Vous, chérubins, a la face bouffie, 

Réveillez donc les morts peu diligens — 
Le verre en main, gaiement je me confie 

Au Dieu des bonnes gens! 


Mais, quelle erreur! non, Dieu n’est pas colére ; 

S’il créa tout, a tout il sert d’appui. 
Vins qu’il nous donne, amitiét utélaire, 

Et vous, amours, qui créez aprés lui, 
Pretez un charme a ma philosophie, 

Pour dissiper des réves affligeans !— 
Le verre en main, gaiement je me confie 

Au Dieu des bonnes gens ! 





The God of Béranger. 


There’s a God whom the poet in silence adores, 
But molests not his throne with importunate prayer ; 
For he knows that the evil he sees and abhors, 
There is blessing to balance and balm to repair. 
But the plan of the Deity beams iu the bowl, 
And the eyelid of beauty reveals his design : 
Ob! the goblet in hand, I abandon my soul 
To the Giver of genius, love, friendship, and wine ! 


At the door of my dwelling the children of want 
Ever find the full welcome its roof can afford ; 
While the dreams of the rich pain and poverty haunt, 
Peace awaits on my pillow, and joy at my board. 
Let the god of the court other votaries seek — 
No! the idol of sycophants never was mine ; 
But I worship the God of the lowly and meek 
In the Giver of genius, love, friendship, and wine! 


I have seen die a captive, of courtiers bereft, 
Him, the sound of whose fame through our hemisphere rings ; 
I have marked both his rise and his fall: he has left 
The imprint of his heel on the forehead of kings. 
Oh, ye monarchs of Europe! ye crawled round his throne — 
Ye, who now claim our homage, then knelt at his shrine ; 
But I never adored him, but turned me alone 
To the Giver of genius, love, friendship, and wine! 


The Russians have dwelt in the home of the Frank ; 

In our halls from their mantles they’ve shaken the frost ; 
Of their war-boots our Louvre has echoed the clank, 
As they passed, in barbarian astonishment lost. 
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O’er the ruins of France take, O England! take pride ! 
Yet a similar downfal, proud land! may be thine ; 


But the poet of freedom still, still, will confide, 
In the Giver of genius, love, friendship, and wine! 


This planet is doomed, by the priesthood’s decree, 
To deserved dissolution one day, O! my friends ; 
Lo! the hurricane gathers ; the bolt is set free ; 
And the thunder on wings of destruction descends. 
Of thy trumpet, archangel, delay not the blast ; 
Wake the dead in the graves where their ashes recline : 
While the poet, unmoved, puts his trust to the last 
In the giver of Genius, love, friendship, and wine ! 


But away with the night-mare of gloomy forethought ' 
Let the goul Superstition creep back to its den; 
Oh! this fair goodly globe, filled with plenty, was wrought, 
By a bountiful hand, for the children of men. 
Let me take the full Scope of my years as they roll, 
Let me bask in the sun’s pleasant rays while they shine ; 
Then, with goblet in band, I'll abandon my soul 
To the Giver of genius, love, friendship, and wine! 


Whatever may be the failings and 
errors of our poet, the result of the 
times in which he has lived, and the 
disastrous days on which his youth has 
fallen, there is discernible in his writ- 
ings the predominant character of his 
mind — frankness, single -heartedness, 
and candour. It is impossible not to 
entertain a friendly feeling towards 
such a man; and I am not surprised 
to learn that he is cherished by the 
French people, ever prompt to detect 
genuine disinterestedness in their pa- 
triots, with a fervency akin to idolatry. 
He is no tuft-hunter, no Whigling sy- 
cophant, no ungenerous trafficker in 
his merchandise of song. Neither has 


Le Grenier. Béranger. 

Je reviens voir l’asyle of ma jeunesse 
De la misére a subi les lecons: 

J’avais vingt ans, une folle maitresse, 
Defrancsamis,e.l’amour des chansons: 

Bravant le monde, et les sots, et les sages, 
Sans avenir, riche de mon printems, 

Leste et joyeux, je montais six étages— 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt 


ans! 


C’est un grenier, point ne veux qu’on 
Vignore : 
La fut mon lit, bien chétifet bien dur ; 
La fut ma table ; et je retrouve encore 
Trois pieds d’un vers charbounés sur le 
mur, 
Apparaissez, plaisirs de mon bel Age, 
Que d’un coup d’cil a fustigé le tems! 
Vingt fois pour vous j’ai mis ma montre 
en gage — 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt 
ans! 


he sought to convert his patriotism 
into an engine for picking the pockets 
of the poor. He has set up no pre- 
tensions to nobility ; although, had he 
chosen to figure in the plastic pages of 
the genealogical Mr. Burke, he could 
no doubt trump up a story of Norman 
ancestry, and convert some old farm- 
house on the sea-coast into an “ abbey.” 
He glories (not with the affectation 
and hypocrisy of a swindling dema- 
gogue, but with the heartfelt cordiality 
of one of themselves) in belonging to 
the people. What poet but Béranger 
ever thought of commemorating the 
garret where he spent his earlier 
days? 


The Garret of Béranger. 


Oh! it was here that Love his gifts be- 
stowed 
On youth’s wild age! 
Gladly once more I seek my youth’s 
abode, 
In pilgrimage : 
Here my young mistress with her poet 
dared 
Reckless to dwell ; 
She was sixteen, I twenty, and we shared 
This attic cell, 


Yes, ’twas a garret! be it known to all, 
Here was Love's shrine: 
There read, in charcoal traced along the 
wall, 
Th’ unfinished line — 
Here was the board where kindred hearts 
would blend. 
The Jew can tell 
How oft I pawned my watch, to feast 
a friend 
In attic cell! 




































Lisette ici doit surtout apparaitre, 
Vive, jolie, avec un frais chapeau ; 
Déja sa main a l’étroite fenétre 
Suspend son schale en guise de rideau : 
Sa robe aussi va parer ma couchette— 
Respecte, amour, ses plis longs et 
flottans : 
J’ai su depuis qui payait sa toilette — 
Dans un grenier qu'on est bien a vingt 
ans ! 












A table un jour, jour de grande richesse, 
De mes amis les voix brillaient en 
cheeur, 
Quand jusqu’ici monte un cri d’allégresse 
Qu’a Marengo Bonaparte est vain- 
queur ! 
Le canon gronde—un autre chant com- 
mence— 
Nous célébrons tant de faits éclatans ; 
Les rois jamais n’envahiront la France— 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt 
ans ! 



















Quittons ce toit oi ma raison s’enivre — 
Oh, qu'ils sont loin ces jours si re- 
grettés ! 
J’échangerai ce qu’il me reste a vivre 
Contre un des jours qu’ici Dieu m’a 
comptés, 
Pour réver gloire, amour, plaisir, folie, 
Pour dépenser sa vie en peu d’instans, 
D’un long espoir pour la voir embellie— 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt 
ans ! 








Nothing can offer a more ludicrous, 
and, at the same time, a more disgust- 
ing image, to the mind of a dispas- 
sionate observer of passing transac- 
tions, than the assumption of radical 
politics by some men whose essential 
nature is thoroughly imbued with con- 
tempt for the mob, while they are 
straining every nerve to secure its 
sweet voices. I could name one who 
has written a “‘ fashionable” novel, with 
intent to record his asswmed sentiments 
respecting the distinctions of hereditary 
rank in this country, and who would 
feel very acutely the deprivation of the 
rank and name he bears, or an inquiry 
into the devious and questionable title 
by which he retains them. None are 
so sensitive on this point as the cha- 
racters I allude to; and the efforts they 
make to conceal their private feelings 
before the swinish multitude remind 
me of the lines of the poet addressed 
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Le Tailleur et la Fée. 
Dans ce Paris, plein d’or et de misére, 


[January, 


O! my Lisette’s fair form could I recall 
With fairy wand ! 
There she would blind the window with 
her shawl — 
Bashful, yet fond ! 
What though from whom she got her 
dress I’ve since 
Learnt but too well, 
Still in those days I envied not a prince, 
In attic cell! 





Here the glad tidings on our banquet 
burst, 
’*Mid the bright bowls: 
Yes, it was here Marengo’s triumph first 
Kindled our souls! 
Bronze cannon roared ; France with re- 
doubled might 
Felt her heart swell ! 
Proudly we drank our consul’s health 
that night 
In attic cell ! 


Dreams of my youthful days! I'd freely 
give, 
Ere my life’s close, 
All the dull days I’m destined yet to 
live, 
For one of those! 
Where shall I now find raptures that 
were felt, 
Joys that befell, 
And hopes that dawned at twenty, when 
I dwelt 
In attic cell ? 








to the “ republicans ” who paraded the 
streets of Paris in 1793 : 


*« Mais enfoncez dans vos culottes 
Le bout de linge qui pend! 
On dira que les patriotes 
Ont déployé le ‘ drapeau blanc.’” 


Lines which I humbly suggest to the 
author of Godolphin as a fitting epi- 
graph for the frontispiece of that excel- 
lent work, whenever it may be found 
expedient to issue a new “ edition,” 
or a new title-page, which he knows 
to be synonymous. 

Autobiography is the rage. John 
Galt, the Ettrick Hogg, Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Jack Ketch, Grant Thorburn, 
and sundry other personages, have 
lately adorned this department of our 
literature. In his song, “ The Tailor 
and the Fairy,” Béranger has acquitted 
himself of a task which has become 
indispensable in modern authors. 





En l’an du Christ mil sept cent quatre-vingt, 
Chez un tailleur, mon pauvre et vieux grand-pére, 
Moi nouveau né, sachez ce qui m'advint. 
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Rien ne prédit la gloire d’un Orphée 
A mon berceau, qui n’était pas de fleurs ; 
Mais mon grand-pére, accourant 4 mes pleurs, 
Me trouve un jour dans les bras d’une fée. 
Et celle fée, avec de gais refrains, 
Calmait le cri de mes premiers chagrins. 
Le bon vieillard lui dit — l’Ame inquiéte ! — 
** A cet enfant gel destin est promis ?” 
Elle répond : ‘* Vois le sous ma baguette, 
Garcon d’auberge, imprimeur, et commis ; 
Un coup de foudre* ajoute a mes présages — 
Ton fils atteint, va périr consumé ; 
Dieu le regarde, et l’oiseau ranimé 
Vole en chantant braver d’autres orages.” 
Et puis la fée, avec de gais refrains, 
Calmait le cri de mes premiers chagrins. 


“ Tous les plaisirs sylphes de la jeunesse 
Eveilleront sa lyre au sein des nuits ; 
Au toit du pauvre il répand l’allégresse, 
A Vopulence il sauve des ennuis. 
Mais quel spectacle attriste son langage ? 
Tout s’engloutit et gloire et liberté! 
Comme un pécheur qui rentre épouvanté, 
Il vient au port au reconter leur naufrage.” 
Et puis la fée, avec de gais refrains, 
Calmait le cri de mes premiers chagrins. 


The Autobiography of P. J. de Béranger. 
From French Verse upset into English Recitativo. 


Paris! gorgeous abode of the gay! Paris! haunt of despair! 
There befell in thy bosom one day an occurrence most weighty, 
At the house of a tailor, my grandfather, under whose care 
I was nursed, in the year of our Lord seventeen hundred and eighty. 
By no token, ’tis true, did my cradle announce a young Horace — 
And the omens were such as might well lead astray the unwary ; 
But with utter amazement one morning my grandfather, Maurice, 
Saw his grandchild reclining asleep in the arms of a fairy ! 
And this fairy so handsome 
Assumed an appearance so striking, 
And for me seemed to take such a liking, 
That he knew not what gift he should offer the dame for my ransom, 


Had he previously studied thy Legends, O rare Crofty Croker ! 
He'd have learnt how to act from thy pages — ('tis there that the charm is!) 
But my guardian’s first impulse was rather to look for the poker, 
To rescue his beautiful boy from her hands vi et armis. 
But he paused in his plan, and adopted a milder suggestion, 
For her attitude, calm and unterrified, made him respect her : 
So he thought it was best to be civil, and fairly to question, 
Concerning my prospects in life, the benevolent spectre. 
And the fairy, prophetical, 
Read my destiny’s book in a minute, 
With all the particulars in it : 
And its outline she drew with exactitude most geometrical. 


‘“« His career shall be mingled with pleasure, though checkered with pain, 
And some bright sunny hours shall succeed to a rigorous winter : 

See him first a garcon at a restaurateur’s — with disdain 
See him spurn that vile craft, and apprentice himself to a printer. 


* Béranger tells us in a note, that in early life he had well nigh perished by the 
electric fluid in a thunder-storm. The same accident is related of Martin Luther, 
when at the university ; and made such an impression on the father of reform, that 
he turned monk. The flash which changed the student’s gown into a monkish 


habit, in Luther’s case, in Béranger’s converted the tailor’s goose into a swan.— 
Provt. 
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As a poor university-clerk view him next at his desk ;— 





[January, 


Mark that flash ! — he will have a most narrow escape from the lightning : 
But behold after sundry adventures, some bold, some grotesque, 
The horizon clears up, and his prospects appear to be brightening.” 


And the fairy caressing 


The infant foretold that, ere long, 
He would warble unrivalled in song ; 


** Yes, the muse has adopted the boy ! 


All France in the homage which Paris had paid acquiescing. 


On his brow see the laure! ! 


5? 





In his hand ’tis Anacreon’s cup! — with the Greek he has drank it. 
Mark the high-minded tone of his songs, and their exquisite moral, 
Giving joy to the cottage and heightening the blaze of the banquet. 
But the future grows dark —see the spectacle France has become ! 
Mid the wreck of his country the poet, undaunted and proud, 
To the public complaints shall give utterance: slaves may be dumb, 
But he’ll ring in the hearing of despots defiance aloud !” 


And the fairy addressing 


My grandfather, somewhat astonished, 
So mildly my guardian admonished, 


Such is the man whose works will 
form the most enduring monument of 
the literature of France during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It 
is the pride of my old age to have 
recorded in these “ papers” my ad- 
miration of this extraordinary writer ; 
and when, at a future period, com- 
mentators and critics will feed on his 
ever-verdant pages, and disport them- 
selves in the leaves of his immortal 
poetry, it will be perhaps mentioned 
by some votary of recondite lore, that 
an obscure clergyman, on a_ barren 
Trish hill, made an effort to transplant 
hither some slips of that luxuriant tree ; 
though he fears that, like the “ mul- 
berry,” it cannot be naturalised in these 
islands, and must still continue to form 
the exclusive boast and pride ofa hap- 
pier climate. 

Next to the songster-laureate of 
France, posterity will hail in Victor 
Hugo the undoubted excellence of ori- 
ginal thought, and the gift of glow- 
ing expression. Before these two lofty 
minds the minor poets, Lamartine and 
Chateaubriand, will sink into compa- 
rative insignificance. Thus Burns and 
Byron will be remembered and read 
when Montgomery and Haynes Baily 
will be swept away with the coteries 
who applauded them. “ Opinionum 
commenta delet dies,” quoth the undy- 
ing Tully, “ nature judicia confirmat.” 
But, after all, what is fame!’ It is 
a question that often recurs to me, 
dwelling frequently, in sober pensive- 
ness, on the hollow futility of human 
pursuits, and pondering on the narrow 


That he wept while she vanished away with a smile and a blessing. 





extent of that circle which, in its widest 
possible diffusion, renown can hope to 
fill here below. Never has a Pagan 
writer penned a period more replete 
with Christian philosophy, and more 
calculated to make a deep impression 
on our fellow-men, in the hour of ambi- 
tious yearning after worldly applause, 
or in the moment of disappointed va- 
nity, than the splendid passage which 
memory brings me here in the natural 
succession of serious reflections that 
crowd on my mind :—* Igitur alle 
spectare si voles, et eternam domum 
contueri, neque te sermonibus vulgi 
dederis, neque in pramiis humanis spem 
posueris rerum tuarum. Quid de te 
alii loqguantur, ipsi videant ; loquentur 
tamen. Sermo autem omnis ille et 
angustiis cingitur iis regionum quas 
vides ; nec unquam de ullo perennis fuit ; 
et obruitur hominum interitu ; et obli- 
vione posteritatis extinguitur !”—Cic., 
Som. Scip. 

To return to Victor Hugo. It would 
be unpardonable in me to have written 
a series of papers on the “ Songs of 
France,” and not to have given a spe- 
cimen of his refined and delicate com- 
positions. Though I do not regret the 
space I have devoted to the beauties of 
Béranger, it is still with a feeling of 
embarrassment that I bring forward 
thus late, and towards the close of my 
lucubrations on this interesting subject, 
so deserving a claimant on the notice 
and admiration of the public. How- 
ever, here goes; and, gentle reader, 
thou hast before thee a gem of the 
purest water. 
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La Fiancée du Timbalier. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


Monseigneur, le Duc de Brétagne, 
A, pour les combats meurtriers, 

Convoqué de Nante a Mortagne, 

Dans la plaine, et sur la campagne, 
L’arriére-ban de ses guerriers. 


Ce sont des barons dont les armes 
Ornent des forts ceints d’un fossé, 

Des preux vieillis dans les alarmes, 

Des écuyers, des hommes d’armes — 
L’un d’entre eux est mon fiancé. 


Il est parti pour l’Aquitaine 
Comme timbalier, et pourtant 

On le prend pour un capitaine, 

Rien qu’a voir sa mine hautaine, 
Et son pourpoint d’or éclatant. 


Depuis ce jour l’effroi m’agite ; 
J’ai dit, joignant son sort au mien, 
‘« Ma patronne, Sainte Brigitte, 
Pour que jamais il ne le quitte, 
Surveillez son ange gardien !” 


J’ai dit a notre abbé, “‘ Messire, 
Priez bien pour tous nos soldats !” 
Et comme on s¢ait qu’il le désire, 
J’ai brilé trois cierges de cire 
Sur le chasse de Saint Gildas. 


A Notre Dame de Lorette 

J’ai promis, dans mon noir chagrin, 
D’attacher sur ma gorgerette, 
Fermée a la vue indiscrette, 

Les coquilles du pélerin. 


Il n’a pu, par d’amoureux gages, 
Absent, consoler mes foyers ; 
Ponr porter les tendres messages 

La vassale n’a point de pages, 
Le vassal n’a point d’écuyers. 


Il doit aujourd’hui de la guerre 
Revenir avec monseigneur— 
Ce n’est plus un amant vulgaire ; 

Je léve un front baissé naguére. 
Et mon orgueil est du bonheur. 


Le duc triomphant, nous rapporte 

Son drapeau dans les camps froissé ; 
Venez tous, sous la vieille porte, 
Voir passer la brillante escorte, 

Et le prince et mon fiancé ! 


Venez voir, pour ce jour de féte, 
Son cheval caparassonné ; 
Qui sous son poids hennit, s’arréte, 
Et marche en secouant la téte 
De plumes rouges couronnée. 


Mes sceurs, a vous parer trop lentes, 
Venez voir, prés de mon vainqueur, 

Ces timbales étincelantes 

Qui, sous sa main toujours tremblantes, 
Sonnent, et font bondir le cour. 
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The Bride of the Cymbaleer. 
A Ballad. 


My lord, the Duke of Brittany, 

Has summoned his barons bold — 
Their names make a fearful litany ! 
Among them you'll not meet any 

But men of giant mould. 


Proud earls, who dwell in donjon-keep, 
And steel-clad knights appear, 
Whose forts are girt with a fossé deep ; 
But none excel in soldiership 
My own loved cymbaleer. 


Clashing his cymbals forth he went, 
With a bold and gallant bearing ; 

Sure for a captain he was meant, 

To judge from his accoutrement, 
And the cloth of gold he’s wearing. 


But in my soul since then I feel 
A fear, in secret creeping ; 
And to Saint Bridget oft I kneel, 
That she may recommend his weal 
To his guardian-angel’s keeping. 


l’ve begged our abbot, Bernardine, 
His prayers not to relax ; 

And, to procure him aid divine, 

I’ve burnt upon Saint Gilda’s shrine 
Three pounds of virgin-wax. 


Our Lady of Loretto knows 
The pilgrimage I vowed : 
“ Go tear the scollop £ propose, 
Lf Health anv safety from the foes 
$B lober ts allomer.” 


No letter (fond affection’s gage !) 
From him could I require, 

The pain of absence to assuage — 

A vassal-maid can have no page, 
A liegeman has no squire. 


This day will witness, with the duke’s, 
My cymbaleer’s return : 
Gladness and pride beam in my looks, 
Delay my heart impatient brooks, 
All meaner thoughts I spurn. 


Back from the battle-field elate, 

His banner brings each peer ; 
Come let us see, at the ancient gate, 
The martial triumph pass in state, 

And the duke and my cymbaleer. 


We'llsee from the rampart-walls of Nantz 
What an air his horse assumes ; 
His proud neck swells, his glad hoofs 
prance, 
And on his head unceasing dance, 
In a gorgeous tuft, red plumes! 


Be quick, my sisters! dress in haste! 
Come, see him bear the bell, 

With laurels deck'd,with true-love graced ; 

While in his bold hand, fitly placed, 
The bounding cymbals swell ! 
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Venez surtout le voir lui-méme, 

Sous le manteau que j’ai brodé! 
Qu’il sera beau! C’est lui que j’aime ; 
1] porte comme un diadéme 

Son casque de crins inondés ! 


L’Egyptienne sacrilége, 
W’attirant derriére un pilier, 
M’a dit bien (Dieu me protége !) 

Qu’a la fanfare du cortége 
Il manquerait un timbalier. 


Mais j’ai tant prié que j’espeére ; 
Quoique, me montrant de la main 

Un sépulcre, son noir repaire, 

La vieille, aux regards de vipére, 
M'ait dit je l’attends 14 demain. 


Volons! plus de noires pensées ! 

Ce sont les tambours que j’entends ! 
Voici les dames entassées, 
Les tentes de pourpre dressées, 

Les fleurs et les drapeaux flottans ! 


Sur deux rangs le cortége ondoie : 
; ea 
D’abord, les piquiers aux pas lourds ; 
Puis, sous l’étendard qu’on déploie, 
Les barons, en robes de soie, 
Avec leurs toques de velours. 


Voici les chasubles des prétres ; 

Les hérauts sur un blanc coursier ; 
Tous, en souvenir des ancétres, 
Portent l’écusson de leurs maitres 

Peint sur leur corselet d'acier. 


Admirez l’armure Persanne 
Des Templiers, craints de l’enfer ; 
Et, sous la longue pertuisane, 
Les archers velus de Lausanne, 
Vétus de buffle, armés de fer. 


Le duc n’est pas loin: ses banniéres 
Flottent parmi les chevaliers ; 

Quelques enseignes prisonniéres, 

Honteuses, passent les derniéres. 
Mes seeurs ! voici les timbaliers !” 


Elle dit, et sa vue errante 

Plonge, hélas! dans les rangs pressés ; 
Puis, dans la foule indifférente, 
Elle tomba, froide et mourante ! — 

Les timbaliers étaient passés. 


By way of contrast to the Gothic re- 
miniscences of the olden time, and the 
sentimental delicacy of the foregoing 
ballad, I subjoin a modern description 
of Gallic chivalry, and a poetical sketch 
of contemporary heroism. I cannot tell 


La Carriére Militaire. 
Ah, le bel état! 
Que l'état de soldat ! 
Battre, aimer, chanter, et boire — 
Voila toute notre histoire ! 
Et, ma foi, 
Moi je crois 
Que cet état-la vaut bien 
Celui de tant de gens qui ne font rien ! 
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Mark well the mantle that he’ll wear 
(Embroidered by his bride) ! 

Admire his burnished helmet’s glare, 

O’ershadowed by the dark horse-hair 
That waves in jet folds wide! 


The gipsy (spiteful wench !) foretold, 
With voice like a viper hissing 

(Though I had crossed her palm with gold), 

That from the ranks a spirit bold 
Would be to-day found missing. 


But I have prayed so hard, I trust 
Her words may prove untrue ; 
Though in her cave the hag accurst 
Muttered, “ JBrepare thee for the worst!” 
With a face of ghastly hue. 


My joy her spells shall not prevent. 
Hark! I can hear the drums! 

And ladies fair from silken tent 

Peep forth, and every eye is hent 
On the cavalcade that comes! 


Pikemen, dividing on both flanks, 
Open the pageantry ; 

Loud as they tread their armour clanks, 

And silk-robed barons lead the ranks— 
The pink of gallantry ! 


In scarfs of gold, the priests admire ; 
The heralds on white steeds : 

Armorial pride decks their attire, 

Worn in remembrance of a sire 
Famed for heroic deeds. 


Feared by the Paynim’s dark divan, 
The Templars next advance ; 

Then the brave bowmen of Lausanne, 

Foremost to stand in battle’s van 
Against the foes of France. 


Next comes the duke with radiant brow, 
Girt with his cavaliers ; 

Round his triumphant banner bow 

Those of the foe. Look, sisters, now! 
Now come the cymbaleers !” 


She spoke—with searching eye surveyed 
Their ranks—then pale, aghast, 
Sunk in the crowd! Death came in aid— 
*Twas mercy to that gentle maid : 
THE CYMBALEERS HAD PASSED ! 





who the author or authoress of the fol- 
lowing dithyramb may be; but I have 
taken it down such as I have heard it 
sung by a fair girl who would some- 
times condescend to indulge an old cé/i- 
bataire with a snatch of merry music. 


The Military Profession in France. 


Oh, the pleasant life a soldier leads ! 
Let the lawyer count his fees, 
Let old women tell their beads, 
Let each booby squire breed cattle, if 
he please ; 
Far better ’tis, I think, 
To make love, fight, and drink. 
Such life makes a man to a god akin — 
Odds boddekin ! 
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Vainqueurs, entrons-nous dans une ville? 
Les autorités et les habitans 
Nous viennent, d’une fagon fort civile, 
Ouvrir les portes a deux battans : 
C'est tout au plus s’ils sont contens ; 
Mais c’est tout de méme — 
11 faut qu’on nous aime — 
Ran, tan, plan! 
Qu bien qu’on en fasse semblant. 
Puis quand vient le clair de lune, 
Chacun choisit sa chacune, 
En qualité de conquérant. 
Ran, tan, plan ! 
Ah, le bel état, etc. 


Et puis lorsqu’en maraude, 
Chacun réde alentour ; 
On va, le sabre a la main, en fraude, 
Faire la chasse a la basse-cour. 
Faut bien que chaque victime ait son tour-- 
Poules innocentes ! 
Intéressantes ! 
Sans retour! sans retour! 
ifélas! voila votre dernier jour ! 
Ran, tan, plan! 
Cot! cot! cot! la sentinelle 
Vous appelle! 
Elles passent la tete en caquetant, 
Et s’en vont a la broche du régiment. 


Mais c’est quand nous quittons la ville 
Qu’il faut voir l'effet des adieux ; 
Et toutes les femmes a la file 
Se lamenter a qui mieux, mieux — 
C’est une riviére que leurs yeux. 
“« Reviens t’en bien vite !” 
Oui da, ma petite ! 
Le plus souvent, le plus souvent, 
Je ne suis pas pour le sentiment. 
Ran, tan, plan ! 
Vive le régiment! 


Puis, 4 notre retour en France, 
Chaque village, en goguettes en danse, 
Nous recoit, cceur et tambour battans — 
Tic, tac, ran, tan, plan ! 
En Vhonneur du régiment. 
Ab, le bel état! 
Que l'état de soldat ! 


But my page is filling fast, and my 
appointed measure is nearly reple- 
nished. Adieu, then, to the “ Songs of 
France!” Reminiscences ofmy younger 
life! traditions of poetic Gaul! lan- 
guage of impassioned feeling! culti- 
vated elegance of ideas and imagery! 
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Do we enter any town ! 
The portcullis is let down, 
And the joy-bells are rung by municipal 
authority ; 
The gates are opened wide, 

And the city keys presented us beside, 
Merely to recognise our vast superiority. 
The married citizens, ’tis ten to one, 

Would wish us fairly gone; 
But we stay while it suits our good 
pleasure. 
Then each eve, atthe rising of themoon, 
The fiddler strikes up a merry tune, 
We meet a buxom partner full soon, 
And we foot it to a military measure. 
(Chorus of drums). 


On a march, when our gallant divisions 
In the country make a halt, 
Think not that we limit our provisions 
To Paddy’s fare, ‘‘ potatoes and salt :’ 
No such beggarly cheer 
Would answer a French grenadier ; 
But we send a dragoon guard 
To each neighbouring farm-yard, 
To collect the choicest pickings — 
Turkeys, sucking-pigs, and chickens. 
For why should mere rustic rapscallions 
Fatten on such tit-bits, 
Better suited to the spits 
Of our hungry and valorous batallions ? 


When our garrison at last gets “‘ theroute,” 
Who can adequately tell 
The regret of the fair all the city through- 
out, 
And the tone with which they bid us 
** farewell :”” 
Their tears would make a flood — a _ per- 
fect river. 
And, to soothe her despair, 
Each disconsolate maid entreats of us to 
give her, 
Ere we go, a single lock of our hair. 
Alas! it is not often 
That imy heart can soften 
Responsive to the feelings of the fair! 
(Chorus of drums). 


But, oh! at our return 

To our dear native France, 

Each village in its turn, 

With music, and wine, and merry dance, 
Foith on our joyful passage comes ; 
And the pulse of each heart beats time 

to the drums. 
(Chorus of ditto). 
Oh, the merry life a soldier leads! 


bold, gay, fantastic picturings of so- 
cial existence !—farewell! You have 
been to me the source of much en- 
joyment, much mental luxury, much 
intellectual revelry,— farewell! Yet 
still, like Ovid quitting Rome for 
Scythia — 
u 
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“ Sepe vale dicens multim sum deinde opened the volume of the enchanter, 


locutus, : and indulged myselfin one last linger- 
Et quasi discedens oscula summa dedi: ing look at the loftiest of Béranger’s 
Indulgens animo, pes mihi tardus erat _ lays,— 


loath to depart, I have once more 

































L’ Ange exilé. 


A Corinne de L.******, 





Béranger. 


Je veux pour vous prendre un ton moins frivole, 
Corinne! il fut des anges révoltés : 
Dieu sur leur front fait tomber sa parole, 
Et dans l'abime ils sont précipités. 
Doux mais fragile, un seul dans leur ruine, 
Contre ses maux garde un puissant secours ; 
I] reste armé de sa lyre divine — 
Ange aux yeux bleus, protégez-moi toujours ! 


L’enfer mugit d’un effroyable rire, 
Quand, dégofité de l’orgueil des méchans, 
L’ange, qui pleure en accordant sa lyre, 
Fait éclater ses remords et ses chants. 
Dieu d’un regard l’arrache au gouffre immonde, 
Mais ici bas veut qu’il charme nos jours ; 
La Poésie enivrera le monde — 
Ange aux yeux bleus, protégez-moi toujours ! 


Vers nous il vole, en secouant ses ailes, 
Comme I’oiseau que l’orage a mouillé ; 
Sondain la terre entend des voix nouvelles, 
Maint peuple errant s’arréte émerveillé. 
Tout culte alors n’était que l'harmonie — 
Aux cieux jamais Dieu ne dit, ‘‘ Soyez sourds !" 
L’autel s’épure aux parfums du génie ! = 
Ange aux yeux bleus, protégez-moi toujours ! 


En vain l’enfer, des clameurs de l’envie, 
Poursuit cet ange, échappé de ses rangs ; 

De Vhomme inculte il adoucit la vie, 
Et sous le dais montre au doigt les tyrans. 

Tandis qu’a tout sa voix prétant des charmes, 
Court jusqu’au péle éveiller les amours : 

Dieu compte au ciel ce qu’il séche de larmes !— 
Ange aux yeux bleus, protégez-moi toujours ! 


Qui peut me dire ot luit son auréole ? 
De son exil Dieu I’a-t-il rappellé? 
Mais vous chantez, mais votre voix console — 
Corinne, en vous l’ange s’est dévoilé! 
Votre printems veut des fleurs éternelles, 
Votre beauté de célestes atours ; 
Pour un long vol vous déployez vos ailes ! — 
Ange aux yeux bleus, protégez-moi toujours! 


eee 


The Angel of Poetry. 
To L. E. L. 











Lady! for thee a holier key shall harmonise the chord — 
In Heaven’s defence Omnipotence drew an avenging sword ; 
But when the bolt had crushed revolt, one angel, “fair though frail, 
Ret: ained his lute, fond attribute ! to charm that gloomy vale. 

The lyre he kept his wild hand swept ; the music he’d awaken 
We ould sw eetly thrill from the lonely hill where he sat apart forsaken: 
There he’d lament his banishment, his thoughts to grief abandon, 
And weep his full. ’I'was pitiful to see him w eep, fair Landon ! 
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He wept his fault! Hell's gloomy vault grew vocal with his song ; 
But all throughout derision’s shout burst from the guilty throng : 
God pitying viewed his fortitude in that unhallowed den, 

Free’d him from hell, but bade him dwell amid the sons of men. 
Lady! for us, an exile thus, immortal Poesy 

Came upon earth, and lutes gave birth to sweetest minstrelsy ; 

And poets wrought their spellwords, taught by that angelic mind, 
And music lent soft blandishment to fascinate mankind. 


Religion rose! man sought repose in the shadow of her wings ; 
Music for her walked harbinger, and Genius touched the strings : 
Tears from the tree of Araby cast on her altar burned, 

But earth and wave most fragrance gave where Poetry sojourned. 
Vainly, with hate inveterate, hell laboured, in its rage, 

To persecute that angel’s lute, and cross his pilgrimage : 

Unmoved and calm, his songs poured balm on sorrow all the while ; 
Vice he unmasked, but virtue basked in the radiance of his smile. 


O where, among the fair and young, or in what kingly court, 

In what gay path where Pleasure hath her favourite resort, 
Where hast thou gone, angelic one? Back to thy native skies ? 
Or dost thou dwell in cloistered cell, in pensive hermit’s guise ? 
Methinks I ken a denizen of this our island — nay, 

Leave me to guess, fair poetess! queen of the matchless lay! 

The thrilling line, lady! is thine ; the spirit, pure and free ; 

And England views that angel-muse, Landon! revealed in rnzz! 





EDWARD IRVING. . 


It is, we trust, not necessary to say what are our opinions on matters of religion 
and politics. In the latter, the late Mr. Irving in general agreed with us; in 
the former, his late career was what we had rather pass over than record. But 
we give it as our firm belief and conviction that he was, throughout all his course 
and in all his opinions, a perfectly honest man. It is not to be doubted that he 
was a man of great earnestness and ability. To this Magazine he was ever a 
friend, and occasionally a contributor. He wrote “ Recollections of a Scottish 
Clergyman,” No. IV., Vol. I.; and three papers on “ Facts connected with 
recent Manifestations of Spiritual Gifts,” Nos. XXiV., XXVI., XXVILI., Vols. 
IV.and V. To these last three he affixed his name. We were anxious that he 
should have continued his ‘ Recollections of a Scottish Clergyman,” but other 
more important matters constantly interrupted his design. 

In our opening article of this Number will be found a paper on the death of 
Mr. Irving. Some of his friends may perhaps be not pleased with our mixing 
up a thing so serious with the lighter matter with which it is surrounded; but 
those who know our manner in such things will be well aware that no offence is 
therein intended to the memory of a man whom we sincerely esteemed. We 
have been favoured by receiving two short papers upon him, from two of his 
friends, whose names, if we thought ourselves at liberty to publish them, would 
reflect honour on our Magazine ; and we submit them to our readers exactly as 
we have received them, without further preface. 


DEATH OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


I. 


Epwarp Irvine was born August 15, 1792, and died on 8th December, 1834. 
His family was originally from France, but long settled in the West of Scotland. 
From his boyhood he was above the level of all his associates : whilst foremost 
to climb the highest craig on the glen side, or to stem the tides in the Solway F rith, 
the companions whom he preferred were men above his years, the oldest and 
the wisest the town of Annan could produce. In his dress, and manners, and 
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expressions, was it equally apparent that he was not a child as others. As years 
rolled on and strength increased, his best-loved haunts were neither the public 
walks, nor shows, nor the chase, nor ordinary amusements of youth, but solitary 
rambles to the spots where the martyrs to the Presbyterian faith had preached oj 
died. His favourite study was ecclesiastical history, particularly that of Scotland, 
from the Saxon persecutions and Culdees to the Reformation. Hooker was 
his idol for style; and when he first purchased his works, together with some 
odd folios of the Fathers, Homer, and Newton, costing nearly the whole stock of 
money with which he was furnished for a journey across the hills to a distant part 
he bore the additional load, with diminished power of sustaining it, with a joy 
that few can appreciate. At length manhood found him with the mind, habili 
ments, habits of thinking, and manners of bygone centuries, and withal with a 
purity and freedom from vice which the pupil of no nunnery could exceed 
Such was the man as he first came forth from Annandale and Edinburgh to as 
sume the calling of schoolmaster at Haddington, to which the late Professors 
Leslie and Christison had recommended him. In about two years he was trans- 
ferred, or, we should say, promoted, to the mastership of a subscription-school at 
Kirkaldy, in Fife; where he continued till the winter of 1819, and then removed 
to Edinburgh, uncertain what to do; determined only (for he was now a “ pro- 
bationer,” or licentiate of the Scotch Church) to abide henceforth by preaching 
the Gospel as his true and sole vocation. From hence Dr. Chalmers selected 
him as his associate in the ministry of Glasgow, to which he was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Annan ; and which place he left, after a few years, to take charge 
of the National Scotch Church in London, then meeting in Hatton Garden. 
Here his powers of eloquence attracted crowds, from the right hand of royalty 
down to the very dregs of the people. The Dissenters courted him; but hi 
discovered their antipathy to established churches, though at that time denied 
by them, and he would not strike hands with them in their unhallowed crusade. 
The fashionable people invited him to their parties as they do other monsters, 
Persian ambassadors, Siamese twins, and infant Lyras, but without success. 
The newspapers accused him of affectation ; but in truth he was more anxious 
to gét rid of eccentricities than any of his critics were that he should amend, 
though unconscious of their existence until he found himself the object of remarks. 
But his peculiarities were in the mind, nurtured by habit, and strengthened by 
education. The charge of affectation was venial; for, without a knowledge of 
his early years, the causes could not be estimated, nor his character understood. 
He learnt something from Dr. Chalmers, but from no other living man in his 
own land: in England, however, he was greatly indebted to Coleridge, Basil 
Montagu, and Vaughan. Still, he was ever a man sui generis ; and whatever he 
acquired.from others came out in a new and original form, after having passed 
through the alembic of his own mind. Wis writings should have made the 
readers of this biographical sketch sufficiently acquainted with his theological 
opinions ; but the depth of his habitual piety —the intimacy of his acquaintance 
with all the varied woes, real and imaginary, which perplex and torment the 
human breast—the tenderness and love with which he would listen and enter 
into all the niceties of sorrow—the delicacy with which he would minister to 
the mind diseased, and afford relief and consolation —none but his flock, and the 
many hundreds who applied to him, especially clergymen of the Church of 
England, from all parts of the kingdom, can really appreciate. It is small praise 
to say that oftimes has he fasted, whilst the food prepared for himself was sent to 
his poor brethren, who were ignorant of the quarter whence their wants were 
supplied ; but he entered into all the necessities of every individual of those over 
whom he presided, temporal and spiritual, so as to make them his own — wept 
with their sorrows and rejoiced in their joys, as the fondest parent over the most 
endeared offspring. He was never heard to speak an unkind word of any of his 
numerous opponents, far less of any of his friends: he found something to 
commend in every child of Adam, and on this he loved to expatiate. Ile 
opened his heart, and with it his house and hand, to every one who came in his 
way; and although he hugged many a viper to his bosom, the baseness of one 
did not make him shut up his compassions against the rest of his kind. At no 
time, or place, or company, or circumstance, was he otherwise than as a minister 
of God : he entered into the full importance of the idea of being an ambassador 
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from heaven, and he never was asleep on his post. His conversation and pre- 
sence threw a sanctity over every society into which he entered ; and none could 
cease for an instant to be conscious that there was a servant of God in the midst 
of them. To charge a minister of religion with heresy is the same as to charge a 
woman with unchastity, a soldier with cowardice, or a judge with corruption. 
When this charge was made upon Mr. Irving, he heard it with the astonishment 
with which he would have received a bullet fired into his breast in his own house ; 
for he was employed simply in teaching his flock on those words of the Creed, 
“man of the substance of his mother.” There was probably not another indi- 
vidual in the kingdom, from the Archbishop of Canterbury down to the lowest 
Muggletonian dissenter, who would have felt the accusation with the poignancy 
which he did. He stopped his sermons and his writings, and with weeping and 
with prayer, and with watchings and fastings, did he retire for many days to 
examine afresh into the matter; and arising with increased conviction of his 
own orthodoxy, and of the departure of the whole Evangelical body from that 
fundamental point of the Incarnation, he threw his whole weight into the subject. 
His defence before the Consistory of London was a masterpiece of eloquence 
and reasoning ; and there was not a lawyer present who was not convinced that 
the cause should have been determined on his side; but his judges were not 
selected from amongst lawyers, but from amongst his accusers and executioners. 
The church which cast him out signed its own condemnation, when all her 
ministers attended his funeral as the obsequies of a minister of Christ. This 
conduct has been censured as indicating hypocrisy, since either they must dis- 
believe the charge, or they could not mourn over him as a brother; but in truth 
it only proves their ignorance of the importance of the question at issue, the 
reckless way in which sacred terms are bandied about, and a commonness of 
treating holy mysteries. A man of so truly colossal a mind has not been devoted 
; exclusively to theology for many years ; and a damning estimate is formed of the 
; amount of learning and piety in that party, in and out of the Church of England, 
commonly called Evangelical, in that they should have affected to look down 
upon, because they were unable to appreciate the character of, Edward Irving. 
[t is doubtful if the death of any other individual could have produced the deep, 
though not clamorous grief, in so many manly breasts as has been now expe- 
rienced ; each of whom will say, Multis flebilis occidit, nullis flebilior quam mihi. 
But the last intelligible words which he uttered were, “ If I die, [ die unto the 
Lord ;” and to the Lord he has died, and he now reposes on the bosom of the 
Master whom he ceaselessly served. Reader, may his lot be thine and mine! 





Il. : 


Epwarp Irvine's warfare has closed; if not in victory, yet in invincibility, 

and faithful endurance to the end. The Spirit of the Time, which could not 

eulist him as its soldier, must needs, in all ways, fight against him as its enemy : 

it has done its part, and he has done his. One of the noblest natures —a man of 

antique heroic nature, in questionable modern garniture, which he could not 

wear! Around him a distracted society, vacant, prurient ; heat and darkness, 

and what these two may breed: mad extremes of flattery, followed by madder ‘ 
contumely, by indifference and neglect! ——these were the conflicting elements ; 
this is the result they have made out among them. The voice of our “ son of 
thunder,” with its deep tone of wisdom (that belonged to all articulate-speaking 
ages), never inaudible amid wildest dissonances (that belonged to this inarti- 
culate age, which slumbers and somnambulates, which cannot speak, but only 
screech and gibber), has gone silent so soon. Closed are those lips. The large 
heart, with its large bounty, where wretchedness found solacement, and they that 
were wandering in darkness the light as of a home, has paused. The strong man 
can no more: beaten on from without, undermined from within, he must sink 
overwearied, as at nightfal, when it was yet but the mid-season of day. Irving 
was forty-two years and some months old: Scotland sent him forth a Herculean 
man; our mad Babylon wore him and wasted him, with all her engines ; and it 
took her twelve years. He sleeps with his fathers, in that loved birth-land : 
Babylon with its deafening inanity rages on; but to him henceforth innocuous, 
unheeded — for ever. 
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Reader, thou hast seen and beard the man (as who has not?) with wise or 
unwise wonder ; thou shalt not see or hear him again. The work, be what it 
might, is done; dark curtains sink over it, enclose it ever deeper into the 
unchangeable Past.—Think (if thou be one ofa thousand, and worthy to do it) 
that here once more was a genuine man sent into this our ungenuine phantas- 
magory of a world, which would go to ruin without such ; that here once more, 
under thy own eyes, in this last decade, was enacted the old Tragedy (and has 
had its fifth-act now) of The Messenger of Truth in the Age of Shams,—and 
what relation thou thyself mayest have to that. Whetherany? Beyond ques- 
tion, thou thyself art here; either a dreamer or awake ; and one day shalt cease 
to dream. 


This man was appointed a Christian Priest; and strove with the whole 
force that was in him to be it. To be it: in a time of Tithe Controversy, 
Encyclopedism, Catholic Rent, Philanthropism, and the Revolution of Three 
Days! He might have been so many things; not a speaker only, but a doer ; 
the leader of hosts of men. For his head (when the Fog-Babylon had not yet 
obscured it) was of strong far-searching insight ; his very enthusiasm was sanguine, 
not atrabiliar ; he was so loving, full of hope, so simple-hearted, and made all 
that approached him his. A giant force of activity was in the man; speculation 
was accident, not nature. Chivalry, adventurous field-life of the old Border 
(and a far nobler sort) ran in his blood. There was in him a courage dauntless, 
not pugnacious ; hardly fierce, by no possibility ferocious: as of the generous 
war-horse, gentle in its strength, yet that laughs at the shaking of the spear.— 
But, above all, be what he miglit, to be a reality was indispensable for him. In 
his simple Scottish circle, the highest form of manhood attainable or known was 
that of Christian; the highest Christian was the Teacher of such. Irving’s lot 
was cast. For the foray-spears were all rusted into earth there; Annan Castle 
had become a Town-hall; and Prophetic Knox had sent tidings thither: Pro- 
phetic Knox—-and, alas, also Sceptic Hume,—and (as the natural consequence) 
Diplomatic Dundas. In such mixed incongruous element had the young soul 
to grow. 

Grow nevertheless he did (with that strong vitality of his); grow and ripen. 
What the Scottish uncelebrated Irving was they that have only seen the London 
celebrated (and distorted) one can never know. Bodily and spiritually, perhaps 
there was not (in that November, 1822) a man more full of genial energetic life 
in all these Islands. 

By a fatal chance, Fashion cast her eye on him, as on some impersonation 
of Novel-Cameronianism, some wild product of Nature from the wild mountains; 
Fashion crowded round him, with her meteor lights, and Bacchic dances ; breathed 
her foul incense on him ; intoxicating, poisoning. One may say, it was his own 
nobleness that forwarded such ruin: the excess of his sociability and sympathy, 
of his value for the suffrages and sympathies of men. Syren songs, as of a new 
Moral Reformation (sons of Mammon, and high sons of Belial and Beelzebub, to 
become sons of God, and the gumflowers of Almack’s to be made living roses 
in a new Eden), sound in the inexperienced ear and heart. Most seductive, 
most delusive! Fashion went her idle way, to gaze on Egyptian Crocodiles, 
Iroquois Hunters, or what else there might be ; forgot this man,—who unhappily 
could not in his turn forget. The intoxicating poison had been swallowed ; no 
force of natural health could cast it out. Unconsciously, for most part in 
deep unconsciousness, there was now the impossibility to live neglected ; to 
walk on the quiet paths, where alone it is well with us. Singularity must 
henceforth succeed Singularity. O foulest Circean draught, thou poison of 
Popular Applause! madness is in thee, and death; thy end is Bedlam and 
the Grave. For the last seven years, Irving, forsaken by the world, strove 
either to recall it, or to forsake it; shut himself up in a lesser world of ideas and 
persons, and lived isolated there. Neither in this was there health: for this 
man such isolation was not fit; such ideas, such persons. 

One light still shone on him; alas, through a medium more and more turbid : 
the light from Heaven. His Bible was there, wherein must lie healing for all 
sorrows. To the Bible he more and more exclusively addressed himself. If it 


is the written Word of God, shall it not be the acted Word too? Is it mere 
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sound, then; black printer’s-ink on white rag-paper ? 
passed on without answering ; a whole man must answer. 
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A half-man could have 
Hence Prophecies 


of Millenniums, Gifts of Tongues,—whereat Orthodoxy prims herself into decent 
wonder, and waves her Avaunt! Irving clave to his Belief, as to his soul’s soul ; 
followed it whithersoever, through earth or air, it might lead him; toiling as 


never man toiled to spread it, to gain the world’s ear for it,—in vain. 
wilder waxed the confusion without and within. 


had now nothing left to do but die. 


Ever 
The misguided noble-minded 


He died the death of the true and brave. 


His last words, they say, were: “ In life and in death, I am the Lord’s.”— 


Amen! Amen! 


One who knew him well, and may with good cause love him, has said : 
“ But for Irving, I had never known what the communion of man with man 


means. 


His was the freest, brotherliest, bravest human soul mine ever came in 


contact with: I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever (after trial 
enough) found in this world, or now hope to find. 
“ The first time I saw Irving was six-and-twenty years ago, in his native 


town, Annan. 


He was fresh from Edinburgh, with College prizes, high cha- 


racter, and promise: he had come to see our Schoolmaster, who had also been 


his. 


We heard of famed Professors, of high matters classical, mathematical, 


a whole Wonderland of Knowledge: nothing but joy, health, hopefulness with- 


out end, looked out from the blooming young man. 


was three months ago, in London. 


The last time I saw him 


Friendliness still beamed in his eyes, but 


now from amid unquiet fire; his face was flaccid, wasted, unsound ; hoary as 


with extreme age: 


he was trembling over the brink of the grave.— Adieu, 


thou first Friend; adieu, while this confused Twilight of Existence lasts ! 
Might we meet where Twilight has become Day !” 


ANECDOTES OF GHOSTS AND APPARITIONS, 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


No. I. 


Mr. Davip Hunter, only son to the 
farmer of Clun-keigh, once told me 
one of the strangest stories I ever 
heard, though many I have dragged to- 
gether. He said that he went to court 
a very dear and lovely girl, Phemie 
Ilewit, and spent about three hours 
with her in the fondest endearment ; 
kissed her, shook hands, and left her 
about two o'clock on a winter morning. 
He said he was sometimes whistling a 
tune to himself—for, like me, he sawed 
a good deal on the fiddle; but he was 
all the way thinking and thinking of 
Phemie, and whether he would take 
her home to his father’s house or get a 
cottage of his own built on the farm; 
when, behold! after he was almost 
close to his father’s house, and had 
walked about three miles and a half, he 
met with Phemie coming leisurely to 
meet him, with her gown-skirt drawn 
over her lovely chestnut locks, as she 
always had when she went out to the 
courting. 

“ Mercy on us, Phemie!” exclaimed 
he, “ but ye surely are keen o’ the 
courting the night, when ye’re come a’ 
the gate here for another brash at it.” 





“T forgot two things,” said she ; 


“and as I kenned we were never to 
meet again, I coudna part wi’ you 
without telling you : in the first place, 
you are never to gang back to Auchen- 
vew again to the courting; for things 
are no a’ right there.” 

“ What’s wrang about Auchenvew, 
Phemie ?” 

“ O your Margaret’s no just as she 
should be, poor woman ; an’ I’m very 
sorry for her; but ye maunna gang 
back again, else ye’re sure to get o’er 
the fingers’ ends.” 

“ Now, Phemie, that’s sheer jea- 
lousy, for which 1 am sure you have 
little reason.” 

“OQ, I daresay you gaed for her for 
an hour or twa’s diversion; but you 
did gang ; and mind you're no to do it 
again.” 

“ Weel, my dear woman, I gie you 
my word o’ honour that I never shall 
gang back to the courting again. But, 
Phemie, what was it you said about us 
never meeting again !” 

“ O, yes, we'll meet again; but I’ll 
be dead before then! and my principal 
errand here this morning was to get 
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your blessing; for when you kissed 
me and parted with me, you did not 
say ‘ God bless you, Phemie !’ which 
you never neglected before since ever 
we met. Now,I could not part with 
you without your blessing.” 

*« | dinna understand you this morn- 
ing, Phemie. We are never to meet 
again. And you are to be dead before 
we meet again. What is the meaning 
of all this? Remember you are en- 
gaged to meet me on the 7th of next 
month at the easternmost tree of the 
Grennan Wood.” 

** Well, I'll meet you there.” 

“Well, God bless you, my dear 
girl; and I’m sure I give that blessing 
with all my heart and soul.” 

David stretched out his hand to 
seize hers, to draw her to him, and 
kiss her. There was no hand, and no 
Phemie there! He wheeled round 
and round, and called her name. 
‘** Phemie! Phemie Hewit! My dear 
woman, what’s come 0’ you, or where 
are ye?” But he ran with all his 
speed, and called in vain; there was 
no Phemie to be seen nor heard. He 
stood in breathless astonishment, re- 
commending himself to all the blessed 
Trinity, and then saying audibly, “ The 
mercy and grace of Heaven be around 
me! Is it possible that I have seen 
my dear Phemie’s wraith? No, it is 
impossible ; for it looked and spoke so 
like her sweet self,— it could not bea 
spirit. But there was something very 
mysterious about her this morning, in 
tollowing me so far; nay, in outwalk- 
ing me, meeting me, and uttering the 
words she did. But it was herself, 
there is no doubt of it; and she has 
given me the slip in a most unaccount- 
able manner.” 

David went home, and awakened 
his youngest sister, Mary, who gave 
him something to drink ; but he could 
not speak an intelligible sentence to her, 
and she thought he was either drunk or 
very ill, and sat up with him till day. 
He slept none, but sighed, moaned, 
and turned himself in the bed; and he 
continued thoughtful and ill for seve- 
ral days; but at length he arose and 
went about his father’s business. This 
visionary courting night was on the 
28th of January or February, I have 
forgot which ; and the lovers were en- 
gaged to meet on the 7th of next month 
at their trysting-tree. 

Now the families of the 
were not on very 


two lovers 
good terms ; they 
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were, I believe, rather adverse to one 
another. They were of different tenets 
in religion, and never met either at 
church or in society. But the only 
son of the one family fell in love with 
the youngest daughter of the other at a 
Thornhill fair, trysted her to meet him, 
courted her, and won her affections, 
and they engaged themselves to one 
another. They were a very amiable 
pair, and I knew them both very well. 
David was a handsome, stout fellow, 
upwards of six feet high, and Phemie a 
gentle, mild-looking creature, with a 
face something what one would sup- 
pose an angel’s to be, but rather pale- 
looking, and apparently not long for 
this world. She was, nevertheless, 
lively, witty, and good-humoured, and 
had a most affectionate and benevo- 
lent heart. 

Well, the 7th of the month came, 
and David attended punctually at the 
hour. He had not sat a minute and a 
half until Phemie came, with the skirt 
of her frock round her head, as usual. 

** Come away, Phemie! you are true 
to your word as ever,” said he. 

“ Yes, you see I have come as I 
promised ; for I would not break my 
tryste with you ; but I have very short 
time to stay.” 

“ Well, come and sit under my 
plaid, for the time that you have to stay, 
my dear lassie, and let me caress you ; 
for I have had heavy thoughts and sad 
misgivings about you since I last saw 
you.” 

* No, I cannot come under your 
plaid, nor court to night, for reasons 
that you will soon come to know. But 
I came principally to inform you that 
you are not to come back to court me 
till I send you word, or come and tell 
you myself: yes, I think I'll come 
and tell you myself, and then you are 
safe to come.” 

* You cannot come under my plaid ; 
I must not come to court you again 
until you come and tell me to do so! 
Will you really come and tell me that 
I must come and woo you, Phemie? 
Phemie, my dear! there is a mystery 
about you of late which I cannot com- 
prehend.” 

David was looking down to the 
ground at this moment, pondering on 
the words of his beloved ; and when 
he looked up again he saw Phemie 
gliding away from him. He sprang to 
his feet and pursued, calling her name 
in a sort of loud whisper; but she con- 
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tinued to fly on; and, though very 
near, he could not overtake her till she 
entered the minister’s house by the 
back gate that led through the kirk- 
yard. David’s eyes were opened ; he 
saw at once that the elegant and genteel 
minister had seduced his sweetheart’s 
affections; and he now conceived that 
he understood all her demeanour, and 
every thing she had said to him. So 
he rushed into the kitchen: there were 
two servant-girls in it, and he asked 
ihem, with a voice of fury, where 
Phemie was ? 

Now, I must tell, that this parson 
had got a bad word with some young 
ladies, both married and unmarried ; 
and though for my part I never believed 
a word of it, yet the report spread, 
which weaned the parson’s congrega- 
tion from him, all save a few gentle- 
men who came to dine at the manse 
every Sunday. David was perfectly 
enraged ; for he perceived his road 
straight before him. 

“ Where is Phemie ?” cried he. 

“ What Phemie?”’ said the one girl ; 
“What Phemie?” said the other. 

“Why Phemie Hewit,” cried he 
fiercely. “ I know how matters are 
going on; so you need not make any of 
your confounded pretences of ignorance 
to me! I followed her in here this 
minute ; so tell me instantly where 
she is, or bring your master to answer 
to me.” 

“ Phemie Hewit!”’ said the one girl; 
“ Phemie Hewit!” said the other. 
And with that one of them (Sarah 
Robson) ran ben to the minister, and 
said, “ For God’s sake, sir, come butt 
an’ speak to Mr. David Elunter; he is 
come in raving mad, and asking for 
Phemie Hewit, and seems to think 
that you have her concealed in the 
house.” 

Mr. Nevison, with all his usual sua- 
vily of manners, came into the kitchen, 
asked Mr. Hunter how he was, and 
how his father and sisters were. 

“ I’m no that ill, sir; I hae nae grit 
reason to complain o’ ony thing or ony 
body excepting you. Where is my 
sweetheart, sir? [I followed her in 
here this minute, and if ye dinna gie 
her up to me I'll burn the house aboon 
your he ad e 

* Your sweetheart, Mr. David? 
Whom do you mean? Is it one of my 
servant-girls ; for there is no other wo- 
man in the house, to my knowledge?” 
“ No, sir, itis Phemie Hewit that I 
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want— my own Phemie Hewit — my 
betrothed! I followed her in here at 
your back gate this instant, and I in- 
sist on seeing her.” 

* Phemie Hewit!” exclaimed the 
two servant-girls; “ Phemie Hewit!” 
exclaimed the minister. “ My dear 
sir, you are raving, and out of your 
senses ; there was but one Phemie 
Hewit whom I knew in all this coun- 
try, the merchant’s daughter of Thorn- 
hill, and she is dead, and was buried 
here, within six paces of the back of 
my house, the day before yesterday.” 

* Come, now, sir, that is a hoax to 
get me off,” cried David, in a loud 
tone, betwixt laughing and crying. 
“ That winna do; tell me the truth at 
aince. That is ower serious a matter 
to joke on ; therefore, for the sake of 
Heaven and this poor heart, tell me 
the real truth.” 

“TI tell you the real truth, Mr. 
Hunter. I was at her funeral myself, 
and laid her left shoulder into the 
grave, and saw engraved in gold letters 
on the coffin-lid, ‘ Eupnemra Hewir, 
aged 22.’” 

David’s whole frame grew rigid, his 
hands and his eyes turned up convul- 
sively ; and, after uttering a few inter- 
nal groans, or rather shrieks, he fell 
backward in a swoon. They carried 
him to bed, and he soon came again to 
his senses; but the distress ofhis mind 
was deplorable. He lay at the manse 
for nearly three weeks ; and though 
the minister administered every ano- 
dyne to him that he possessed, or 
could procure, his patient remained in 
avery precarious and unsettled state, 
and continued to exclaim, every day, 
“ QO, had I been but warned of it! to 
have watched by her dying bed, and 
received her parting blessing and her 
parting breath between my lips, and to 
have laid her head in an honoured 
grave, I would have been satisfied ! 
But to be parted thus! O, my be- 
loved Phemie, would to God I had 
died for thee! O my Phemie, my 
Phemie !” 

We had some fine curling on theice 
after this, therefore [ think it must 
have been about the beginning of Fe- 
bruary ; and we were all astonished to 
find that our friend David, one of the 
best and strongest curlers of us all, 
never appeared on the ice. So one 
evening [ went that way to take my tea 
with the family, and see what was the 
matter: for he and I were great cro- 
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nies, and talked much about religion 
and the Scriptures, and sometimes about 
the lasses, but not often’ But he had a 
strong attachment.to me, and said one 
day, before all the club, that there was 
nothing in the world he would court 
independence so much for, as to keep 
me independent. 

I.found him pale and emaciated, 
sitting in the kitchen, with his plaid 
about him. He took no tea; he ate 
not a bite of bread; he spoke not a 
word. My blood ran chill to my 
heart ; for he was a good lad, and [ 
loved him. As we were going into the 
parlour for our tea, his sister Margaret 
took me aside, and said, 

“¢ T am very glad that you have come 
to-night ; for we are perplexed about 
Davie. Something extraordinary seems 
to have happened to him ; but we know 
nothing, and he is continually speaking 
about you. See if you can find out 
what it is that distresses him.” 

“ He is sadly changed, indeed, for 
the worse,” said I; * and I am very 
much alarmed about him. He is too 
retired, and too thoughtful. Could 
you not persuade Jane Wilson, or 
Nancy M‘Turk, or Jane Armstrong, to 
come over and -stay with you for 
awhile? I have seen each of these 
put him into high glee and good hu- 
mour.” 

“ He would not once look or speak 
to any of them,” said she. “ His 
spirits are broken, and I am afraid he 
is not long for this world.” 

* For God’s sake, do not say so, 
Miss Margaret,” said T. “ But I am 
sure he will open his mind to me.” 

He set me on my way as far as the 
limits of his father’s farm that night, 
and related the above narrative, adding, 
* She has, you see, promised to call on 
me again, and inform me when I am to 
meet her; and do you not think that 
when that happens it will be a warning 
for me to prepare for leaving this 
world ?” 

“Yes I do, David,” said I. “ After 
what has already happened, in such a 
mysterious way, between you and your 
beloved, I believe that when your Phe- 
mie comes and gives you this intima- 
tion, even in a dream, it will be a 
death-warning to you, and that you 
must prepare to meet her in another 
and a better world.” 

“ O no, no, not in a dream,” said 
he; “ she is with me in every dream, 
evening, midnight, and morning. I 
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see her, I caress her, kiss her, and bless 
her, without ever once recollecting that 
the grave separates us. Ono, notina 
dream! I shall see her face to face, 
and speak to her as a man speaketh to 
his friend; and when that happens, if 
it should ever happen, I shall send you 
word.” 

This was at the laight gate. So we 
shook hands, and parted ; for I durst 
not let him stand longer in the cold. 
But he continued to grow worse and 
worse, until one morning, about the 
beginning of May, a servant came 
posting to me on horseback, and re- 
quested me to go and see Mr. David 
Ilunter, who was: very poorly, and 
wished particularly to see me. I[ 
obeyed the summons with alacrity, and 
found him in bed, very low indeed. 
He desired his two sisters to go out, 
and then, taking my hand, he said, 

“ Now, my dear friend, my time is 
come—the time :wliich I have long 
desired.» I have seen my Phemie 
again to-day.’” 

“ But only in a dream, David, I 
am sure. Consider yourself; only in 
a dream.”. 

* No, I was wide awake, and sensi- 
ble as at this moment while speaking 
to you. The door was standing open, 
to give me air. I was all alone, which 
you know I choose mostly to be, for 
prayer and meditation, when in glided 
my Phemie, with the train of her grey 
frock drawn over her lovely locks. [ 
had no thought, no remembrance that 
she was dead. It was impossible to 
think se; for her smile was so sweet, so 
heavenly, even more beatific than I 
had ever seen it, and her complexion 
was that of the pale rose. She threw 
her locks back from each cheek with 
her left hand, and said, 

“* You see I have come to invite you 
as I promised, David. Are you ready 
to meet me to-night at our trysting- 
tree, and at the usual hour.” 

“ T am afraid, my beloved Phemie, 
that I shall scarely be able to attend,” 
said I, 

“ Yes, but you will,” said she ; “ and 
you must not disappoint me, for I will 
await your arrival.” And with a 
graceful curtsy and a smile she retired, 
saying, as she left the room, “ God be 
with you till then, David.” 

This narrative quite confounded me. 
It was a long time before I could either 
act or think. At length I sat down on 
his bedside, and took his hand in 
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mine; it was worn to the hand of a 
skeleton. I felt his pulse ; that strong 
and manly pulse had dwindled into a 
mere shiver, with an ‘interval every 
seven or eight strokes. I easily per- 
ceived that it was all over with him. 

“ How do you think my pulse is?” 
said he. 

“The pulse is not amiss,” said T; 
“but you may depend on Phemie’s 
word. You will meet her to-night at 
the trysting-hour, I have no doubt of it. 
Wheu is your trysting-hour; for I 
think you may rely on Phemie’s word ?” 

“O yes, O yes!” said he. ‘ Phe- 
mie never told a lie in her life, and it 
would be absurd to think ‘she would 
do it now. Let me have your prayers, 
my dear friend, let” me have: your 


prayers to take with me, and 1 will 
trust my Redeemer for the rest !”” 
These were the last words he uttered 
in this life, and he uttered them with a 
creaking voice peftfeetly sepulchral. I 
called in his father and twe sisters, 
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and told them that David was dying ; 
and that I wished, by his own desire, 
to pray with him before parting with 
him for ever. His sisters were like to 
burst their hearts with crying ; but the 
old father seemed perfectly resigned. 
I sung the fifth verse of the thirty-first 
psalm —I remember it well; and read 
about the latter half of the fifteenth 
chapter of the 1st of Corinthians ; and 
if I did not pray eloquently, I am sure 
I did fervently. When I had done, he 
seized my hand. feebly, and held it, un- 
til death loosed his grasp; for the 
trysting-hour was fast approaching ; 
and whether he longed for it, or wished 
to remain a little longer in this to him 
miserable state of existence, I cannot 
tell; but he turned his eye frequently 
to the clock that stood right opposite to 
his bed, and exactly at the trysting- 
hour he expired. The two young 
lovers were virtuous and lovely in their 
lives, and in their deaths they were 
but shortly divided. 


No. II. 


I LIKE always best to tell a story with 
which I was some way connected, for 
in that case a man writes with more 
freedom and certainty ; and with what 
is contained in the following short 
narrative [ was so far connected as to 
know both the principal characters 
slightly, and was the first man who 
brought intelligence of the death of one 
of them, and raised the hue and cry 
after his murderers. 

It happened, that about the middle 
of September, 1797, Robert Armstrong, 
grieve to Mr. Harbottle of Bathwaite, 
accompanied by other four borderers 
as common drivers (Robin being what 
is called topsman on the road), went 
into the North Highlands to bring a 
great number of sheep, which had been 
previously bought by Mr. Harbottle, 
both for himself and Lord Carlisle. 
Robin Armstrong had the sole charge 
of receiving, paying, and conducting 
the droves home; so he had a great 
deal of money to take with him. This 
he took all in bank-notes, for the High- 
landers. in those days would not look 
at gold; and even yet they always 
view it with a jealous eye, and will 
give a good luck-penny for Scotch 
bank-notes instead. 

Robin’s way of carrying so much 
money was rather novel. He put it 
into his stockings, a stocking in each 


shoe, tied all in the pack of his-plaid, 
and threw them over his shoulder; 
and in that way walked barefooted 
into the middle of the Highlands. In 
the mean time, he had a book stuffed 
with waste-paper in his breast-pocket ; 
so that his own associates never knew 
where his treasure was concealed, but 
all the while conceived it to be in his 
breast-pocket. Robin’s journey was 
doomed to be one of adventures, and 
those not of the most agreeable nature. 

He was a man just of ordinary size 
and strength, but of a hasty temper, 
and sudden and quick in quarrel. The 
very first night he*was in the High- 
lands, he and his associates fell in with 
a band of smugglers, some way about 
the sources of the Bran, who filled 
them all drunk. Then Robin began 
to abuse the men as lawless vagabonds, 
and threatened not only to thrash them, 
but to give them up to justice. By 
this time Robin could with difficulty 
stand, so the Highlanders gave them a 
drubbing, and, as a remuneration for 
the whisky they had drunk, stole Ro- 
bin’s huge pocket-book, which his 
associates had nick-named Matthew 
Henry. When he told them the next 
morning how he had lost it in the 
fray, their blank looks manifested such 
vexation and misery that Armstrong 
laughed most heartily in his sleeve, as 
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the shoes and stockings were safe, and 
not one sixpence lost.. They all urged 
Robin to return, arguing that it was 
vain to go forward without the money ; 
but he refused to return, saying, they 
could not go home without the sheep, 
for that he could draw upon his master, 
or the Earl of Carlisle, to any amount, 
at Inverness; or, if that could not be 

_ done, they were all five responsible 
men, and would join in a bond for the 
price of the sheep. This did not go 
well down, but, with fallen counte- 
nances, they strode on after their com- 
mander. 

The next night they reached a place 
called Carnoch, which, though I never 
saw, must, I think, be about the braes 
of Tummel. [twas a small moor-farm, 
held by one John Menzies, who let it 
out to droves and boarded the men, 
selling them plenty of good smuggled 
whisky at twopence the gill. Our 
borderers, knowing the habitation and 
the cheapness of the lodgings well 
from long experience, made towards 
it, reached it at a late hour, and found 
there one Hector Kennedy and three 
Highlanders with him, who were con- 
ducting a great drove of cattle to the 
south. This Kennedy, whom I have 
seen twice or thrice living, and once 
dead, was a tall, powerful man, rather 
thin made, but excelling in strength 
and temerity. He was a perfect ruf- 
fian, and was employed as a topsman 
by the Highland drovers for many 
years, merely because he was one of 
those fellows who would not be thwarted 
in any thing. His will was law, all 
the way from Cape Wrath to the mid- 
dle of England. He would turn his 
cattle off the road to any quiet pasture 
he chose, nor would he turn them a 
foot for one until his own time; and 
when any of the shepherds or farmers 
were very hard upon him, he thought 
nothing of knocking them down; in- 
deed, he delighted in it, and thought it 
fine sport. He one time came to the 
south with no fewer than twenty-four 
men under him, which were a perfect 
scourge to the country through which 
they passed. 

Menzies’ house at Carnoch being 
small, the Highlanders and Borderers 
came in contact ; not a very safe one : 
little better than a barrel of gunpowder 
and fire. They supped together sump- 
tuously on venison, bull, trouts, and 
potatoes, and then fell to drinking 
Menzies’ cheap whisky. Now I have 
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always noted, that this Highland whisky 
has a peculiar facility in stirring up 
the angry passions. For several hours 
the two parties were the best friends 
in the world, and seemed so happy 
that they had met; but at length, when 
they happened to be all speaking at 
once, a deadly quarrel arose between 
the two leaders, nobody knew how. 
It was indeed said, and sworn to by 
one man, that Armstrong, being some- 
what inebriated, had used very de- 
grading language regarding the [igh- 
landers, as to their ignorance and po- 
verty, and in particular to the debased 
state of the Kennedys, whom their chief, 
Glengarry, was obliged to banish from 
his territory. However, ere ever the 
rest knew what was going on, Kennedy 
had knocked Rob Armstrong down, 
who was lying senseless on the floor. 

A furious onset was then made by 
the Borderers, who cracked the crowns 
of the Highlanders with their cudgels 
considerably well. There were now 
four to four, but Kennedy was a tower 
of strength, and reckless beyond calcu- 
lation ; so that when they fairly closed, 
the Borderers were rather overpowered, 
all save one man, Thomas Little, who 
had downed his opponent, and was 
kenelling him with the one hand and 
choking him with the other. It was 
at this moment that Menzies came in 
to see what was the matter, and found 
Thomas Little stabbed to the heart, 
and bleeding to death. He never spoke 
another word! And the skene-dhu, or 
black dirk, was still sticking in his 
side ; while, in the mean time, the 
tables and lights had all been over- 
turned. 

This dreadful catastrophe, of course, 
put an end to the fray; but Menzies 
knew not what to do, there being a 
murdered man lying in his house, and 
no justice to be had nearer than Perth. 
He rode first to Mr. Robertson, for a 
warrant to seize on the aggressors ; but 
that gentleman was not athome, He 
then sent a man on horseback all the 
way to Perth, to warn the sheriff, fiscal, 
and proper officers, to await the drovers 
at Aberfeldie, as he could not detain 
the cattle; but he warned neither of 
the parties of what he had done, but 
the next morning hurried the High- 
landers off his farm, with their catile. 
Armstrong withstood this, and told 
Kennedy that neither he nor one of his 
men should leave the spot until they 
auswered to the laws of their country 
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for the murder of his friend. Kennedy 
began to storm and rage in his usual 
way, and threatened to stab any man 
who dared to interrupt his progress 
without a regular warrant ; in the mean 
time brandishing his dirk. 

«« You murdering rascal !”’ said Arm- 
strong, coming close up to him without 
fear, ‘‘ touch one of us with that butch- 
er’s whittle of yours, if you dare, for 
your blood! You took me at una- 
wares last night, but tit for tat is fair 
play ;” and with his-huge cudgel he 
knocked him down. 

Time was it, for Kennedy was just 
getting himself to close with him, with 
his drawn dirk in his hand; but the 
rest of the Highlanders, whose hearts 
were chilled by the foul murder of the 
foregoing night, offered no interference, 
although the Borderers rather wished 
and provoked it. They, however, rea- 
dily assisted their foreman, washing his 
head with whisky, and binding it up 
with a napkin; and it was not long 
till he was able to arise and accompany 
them, though in a very weakly state. 

Armstrong still persisted in detaining 
them by force; but Menzies came and 
spoke to him, and finding that he could 
not detain the cattle, he suffered them 
to proceed ; but he and his three fol- 
lowers kept them company, as a guard 
over the men, that none of them might 
escape ; and yet, strange to tell! for all 
their vigilance they lost one. The men 
had let the cattle rest for a while above 
the old castle of Garth, and when they 
rose to move forward one of the High- 
landers was wanting, and no where to 
be found; aud at Wiems Castle the 
officers met them, and took them all 
into custody, with the intention of 
carrying them to Perth. 

But here a new difficulty occurred. 
What was to become of the cattle? 
They could not be left on that wild to 
straggie through the country, and be- 
come the prey of all who chose to take 
possession of them. This was a re- 
sponsibility the officers durst not take 
upon themselves; they therefore took 
them in before Sir Robert Menzies, 
who called in two other justices of the 
peace, and examined the prisoners and 
witnesses. The Highlanders would tell 
nothing ; they would not even tell the 
name of the man who had so cleverly 
absconded ; nor would they acknow- 
ledge to whom the bloody dirk be- 
longed, which Robert Armstrong had 
brought with him. All the four pro- 
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duced their dirks, fair and clean; and 
there really was very little variety among 
them all. In short, there was no proof 
against any one of them that was at all 
tangible ; and as one man had ab- 
sconded, it was the opinion of the jus- 
tices that he was the murderer. They 
therefore resolved to reprimand the 
men, and dismiss them to the charge 
of their valuable drove, and offer a . 
high reward for the man who had made 
his escape. But just as Sir Robert 
was addressing Kennedy in a severe 
reproof for his turbulent and quarrel- 
some disposition, and for being the 
beginner of an affray which had cost 
an innocent stranger his life, behold 
Mr. Menzies, the landlord at whose 
house the murdered man lay, arrived 
to take orders what was to be done. 
His evidence rather turned the scale, 
although it was not conclusive. He 
knew the man who had absconded to 
be Hector’s brother, and generally es- 
teemed as an amiable and mild cha- 
racter. He could not swear that it 
was Hector Kennedy who stabbed 
Thomas Little, but he had strong sus- 
picions of it; for when he entered, the 
room was dark, save a little light from 
a wood fire, and he saw Kennedy lying 
across the breast ofone of the Borderers, 
with his left hand at his throat; and 
he was much mistaken if he did not 
see Kennedy withdraw his right hand 
from the murdered man’s breast at that 
moment. They then examined Ken- 
nedy’s sleeve, and easily perceived that 
it had manifestly been sprinkled with 
blood, although an effort had been 
made to clean it. The justices and 
sheriff-substitute for that district then 
ordered him off to Perth prison di- 
rectly, to take his trial at the next 
quarter-sessions. 

When he heard what was determined 
concerning him, he stormed like a lion 
at bay, and dared the officers and con- 
stables to touch him. When they seized 
him, he laid about him right and left, 
knocking them down at every blow; 
and if it had not been for the assistance 
of the Borderers, he would have over- 
powered all the four, but these held 
him down until they handcuffed him. 
Still he continued to storm and swear 
most desperately, and when he could 
no longer get at the officers with his 
hands, he kicked them and tripped 
them with his feet, until they were 
obliged to bind him in a cart. He 
was about six feet three inches high, 
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rather slenderly formed, but his mus- 
cular power was prodigious; and at 
this time his head being tied round 
with a red napkin, and his crabbed 
Highland bonnet above it, he looked 
much more like a demon than a man, 
and the justices declared to one another 
that they deemed him one of the very 
worst description. 

When bound in the cart, he per- 
ceived Rob Armstrong’s malicious 
smile; on which he cried, in a voice 
of fury, “ Base craven of a Sassenach 
dog! dare youlaugh at me? The day 
may come when we shall meet again, 
and curse me if I don’t give you your 
dichens !” 

“ Then I assure you we shall see 
one another again,” said Rob; “ for I 
shall come all the way from the border 
to Perth to see you hanged.” 

“ Me hanged, you Sassenach dog! 
Me hanged !” exclaimed Kennedy. 
“There is not a court in Scotland 
dares condemn me to be hanged! If 
they dare to hang me, their town will 
be in ashes before many days pass 
over.” 

When he was taken into the sheriff- 
clerk’s office at Perth to be examined, 
and have his declaration taken down, 
he stopped short at the door, and 
would not move for his two conductors 
to be placed at the bar. On being 
asked by the sheriff what he meant, 
he said he wanted to know if all were 
come in who had tocome? The sheriff 
said all were present that were neces- 
sary. Then,” said he, swearing a 
great oath, “ I promise you that not 
one of you shall get out again until I 
am satisfied that I get fair justice.” 

So saying he bolted the door, set 
his back to the bolt, and the prison- 
officers might as well have tried to 
remove a rock. The sheriff and his 
assistants gazed at one another in si- 
lence, astonished at the temerity of the 
powerful savage ; and, as was thought, 
out of sheer alarm, were very mild in 
their examination of him. He would 
confess nothing, but merely stood and 
cursed the Sassenachs, and affirmed 
that they were the beginners of the 
affray ; for that abusing one’s kinsmen 
to his face was much more heinous 
than giving a broken crown. 

There is only one circumstance that 
I ever heard relating to the final trial 
of Kennedy, and a very ridiculous story 
it was ; but it is told among the Border 
Littles, and about Stanegirthside, as a 
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literal fact to this day. Thomas Little 
the murdered man’s old mother at- 
tended at Perth circuit to hear the trial 
of Kennedy, and after all the rest were 
examined, and it was manifest the libel 
was going to be returned not proven, 
she came forward and requested to be 
examined; on which a Mr. Bell, one 
of the depute-advocates, was requested 
to examine her in her own broad bor- 
der dialect, which he did in the fol- 
lowing terms. After taking down her 
name and place of abode, age, &c., he 
proceeded thus : 

** And now, Bessy Armstrong, what 
hast thou to tell us anent this same 
muorder? My name is Mr. Bell, a 
caontryman o’ theyne own, sae joost 
speak freely to me as to a friend. 
Where were you on the night the 
muorder was committed ?” 

** T was at heame, at mae own fuyer 
seyde.” 

*“ Then what canst thou knaw about 
the muorder, when thou wert ane hoon- 
dred and fuorty meyles from the pleace 
where it happened !” 

* T joost kean this mookle about it, 
Mr. Baill, that I'll take me born and 
swalemn oath—I’ll sweer ber all the 
Holy Treenity, and aw that is sacred 
on earth or in heaven—I’ll sweer with 
mee hand upon the gospels, that that 
ruffian, your prisoner, was the muor- 
derer of my swon Tom.” 

“ Whey this is beyound our com- 
prehension, Bessy. The witnesses are 
all here, and no one of them, thongh 
present, can swear to the perpetration 
of the creyme; and how couldst thou 
kain? Thou couldst only kain bee 
the second seyght.” 

* Ney, but [ had ane better witness 
than any of theyne: I had a witness 
on whose verity I could trust my leyfe 
and sowl’s salvation. But I maun tell 
thee a story, Mr. Baill; and if thou 
dou nae believe me, it will be the 
worse for thee and thy pragmatical 
lwords, bwoth in this leyfe and that 
which is to cwome. 

‘* Weel thou seest, Mr. Baill, as I 
was sitting at mee own ingle, on the 
evening of the fourteenth of September 
last, and croaning to myself the ballant 
of ‘ Johnie Armstrang,’ the fuyer was 
burning wi’ a cleer lowe, but I had 
nae light forbye; and when I looks, 
who should I see but my son Tommy, 
sitting over against me on the other 
seyde of the fuyer, hinging his head. 
‘ Peace be wi’ the sowl o’ thee, Tammy! 
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What has brought thee heame so soon? 
I thought thou had engaged wi’ Rwobin 
Airmstrang to gang the ferr Heelands, 
and bring heame the earl’s and Har- 
pottle’s droves: what has turned thee 
again ?” 

“ He still hung down his head, and 
said neything. ‘ Now I'll weager a 
plack wi’ thee, Tommy,’ says I, ‘ that 
Robin and thou hast had an outcast. 
Weel do I ken how hett-headit thou 
art baith! And I wish thou maunna 
hae doone swom deadly ill that thou’s 
sae doore the night.’ 

“ ¢J returned back to tell thee swome 
secrets, mwother,’ said he, * lest I 
should not have unwother chance. 
Thou kens that I have been an indus- 
trious son for thee and I, and I have 
even made more money than thou 
kenst or thinkest of; but it is all in 
good hands, and you will find vouchers 
for it all in the shottle of my kist, 
which thou must break open, for I 
have not the key; and if you do not 
break it up, and make your claim first, 
you may lose all. But what I princi- 
pally wanted to tell thee is, that there 
is a girl in Burgh, Mrs. Wilson’s 
daughter, of the George and Dragon ; 


she is my wife, and she has a baby. 
Ifshe apply to you, take her to your 
home and your bosom, as we were 
married over the water at Graitney, 
and naebody kens but oursels twa.’ 

“ *And pray, my dear Tommy,’ said 
I, laughing, ‘ what is the meaning of 


all this? Are you going to fly the 
country, and leave your wife and baby, 
and take leg-bail for America? Then, 
Tommy, thou’rt gawn to do a bad 
thing ; and, I fear me, hast done some 
waur thing already, that thou’rt gawn 
to leave thy weyfe, and thy baby, and 
thy ould minny, and aw thy siller. 
This is no aw for naething, Tommy ; 
sae tell me the treuth.’ 

“ «Whoy, then, mwother, to tell thee 
the plain treuth,’ said he, ¢ I was joost 
now muordered in the Heelands of 
Scotland !’ 

“¢ Dear Twommy, my man, thou’rt 
drunk ! said I, laughing until I was 
like to faw. ‘If thou hadst been 
muordered, how couldst thou have 
been here? I confess I never saw 
thee looking wore aw my leyfe, for 
there’s swomething gash in theyne ap- 
pearance ; but muordered thou canst 
nae be.’ 

“<¢T tell thee, mwother, that the 
beetle has not yet boomed a mile since 
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I was basely stabbed to the heart by a 
ruffian named Hector Kennedy,’ said 
he. ‘Should he be acquitted of my 
murder, as probably he may, the room 
being dark and in confusion, go thou 
and bear this testimony for me, and 
assure the murderer, that although he 
may be acquitted by men, he shall not 
be acquitted of God, for his blood 
shall be shed for mine. And now 
remember my charges to you. Fare- 
well.’ 

«“ With that my son arose and went 
out, and I saw the wound in his right 
side, and the blood streaming from it; 
and I fainted, and was not myself 
again for several days and nights. This 
is the truth, and if you let the mur- 
derer escape, dear shall be your retri- 
bution.” 

* Indeed, Bessy, yours is a very 
extraordinary tale,” said Mr. Bell; 
** and I confess it has a deep effect on 
me, but before a jury I fear it will not 
avail.” 

Mr. Bell was right, for the jury re- 
turned a verdict of Not proven. 

I saw Kennedy on the following 
autumn, conducting once more great 
droves of cattle to the south, and found 
him more rude, boisterous, aud unrea- 
sonable than ever, and swearing in a 
way that it was dreadful to hear him. 
But there is something mysterious in 
this whole history, for the next summer, 
or perhaps the next again, I am not 
sure which, I thought proper to make 
the tour of the counties of Inverness 
and Ross on horseback—a mode 
which, in all my tours, I never tried 
before or since. I left Inverness on a 
morning of May, very early, deter- 
mined to halt at the inn of Abernethy 
all night, and view the haughs of Crom- 
dale. But the way was longer than | 
expected, and when I came to the 
Spey it was long before I could get 
my horse over; so that when I reached 
the inn at Abernethy it was late, and 
the house was empty; one family ha- 
ving removed and the other just enter- 
ing, without meat or drink, corn or 
hay. So with a sore heart I was ob- 
liged to set off, and cross the mountains 
into Banffshire, to an outlandish place 
called Tomantoul, which was the near- 
est stage. About midnight, after cross- 
ing the height, I came into a wood, 
where there was a complete thicket on 
each side, so dense that a weasel could 
scarcely have got through either of 
them ; and there, all at once, my horse 
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stopped, and refused to proceed a step 
further. She was a young mare, but | 
had never seen her start or hesitate be- 
fore, and was not a little astounded. 
I whipped, I spurred, I alighted, and 
tried to lead and force her on by severe 
drubbing. It was all in vain: she 
made ground backward, but none for- 
ward. I was driven desperate, and 
knew not what to do; and after calling 
out several times and receiving no an- 
swer, I was obliged to fasten my mare 
to a bush, and go forward and recon- 
noitre. I had not gone far till I per- 
ceived a dead man, lying at full length 
across the road. Yes! a dead man, 
and a murdered one! I went up and 
looked at the body — called, but got 
no answer—laid my ear to his face, to 
hear if there was any breathing; but 
there was none. I thought I knew 
the wan features, but had not the least 
recollection whose they were. His hat 
was lying about three yards behind 
him; he had on top-boots and spurs, 
and his boots were tied above his knees 
with green tape. I was in a terrible 
quandary; but after I had gone up, 
my mare, with coaxing, condescended 
to go likewise, but made a spring by 
the feet of the corpse that had nearly 
dislocated my arm, and brought me 
fairly down on the road. I mounted, 
galloped to Tomantoul, told the people 
what I had seen, and proffered to ac- 
company them to the place; but they 
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refused, and said “ It was as fitter to 
let sleeping togs lie.” And they in- 
formed me further, that there was a 
gang of gipsies lurking about their 
woods, who took every thing they could 
get, and they had no doubt that they 
had murdered the gentleman. I could 
sleep none that morning, and mounting 
at an early hour I rode straight f for the 
Lowlands ; for I had a sort of lurking 
dread that I might be taken up for the 
murderer. 

It was Kennedy who was killed, and 
whom I had seen lying dead on the 
road. A strict search was set on foot 
for the murderers, and two of the gipsy 
gang were taken and tried at Perth. 
One of them proved an alibi, but the 
other was condemned and executed, 
as I saw by the newspapers; but on 
what grounds I do not know, as he 
denied to the last. For my part 
think he was guiltless, for there were 
upwards of 700/. found on Kennedy's 
person, which amounted to more than 
the price of all the cattle he had sold 
for his employers in the southern mar- 
kets. I think, therefore, that it had 
been some of the border Armstrongs, 
or Littles, that slew him; for, in fact, 
one-third at least of the culprits of this 
country are wrongously condemned by 
ignorant jurymen, influenced by the 
manifest falsehood of advoc ates, which 
now, it seems, is legitimate ple ading 
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A FEW WORDS TO THE SUPPORTERS OF EARL GREY'S 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue persons now sought to be addressed are not those light and thoughtless ones 
who cheered the course of the late premier in the spring and condemned it in the 
summer,— not those who were vehement advocates of his policy in the midst 
of the Reform-bill struggle, and then, a few weeks after, deserted him in an 
instant, because he did not “ move fast endugh.” These are not the men to whom 
we would speak, but rather those who supported Lord Grey in Lord Grey’s 
spirit, —who had sought and acquired a knowledge of his system,—and who, in 
the main, approved as much of his prudence and caution in the last two years of 
his administration, as they did of his firmness and decision in the two preceding. 

We knew many such. At the beginning of 1833, the reformed parliament 
having met, the reform ministry having a commanding majority, no annoyance 
being threatened by the Tories, and the only nuisance being that raised by the 
Radical faction, their language was, “ Support the government.” Their chief 
indignation was excited by the O’Connell and Hume faction, and their senti- 
ments were well expressed by Mr. H. W. Hobhouse, in his speech to the electors 
of Bath, in January 1833. In that speech he remarked :— 

“Tt is novelty that these ‘ push-on, keep-moving’ gentry want, and in every 
state, and at all times, a few of them will be found. They might have been 
useful enough in an unreformed parliament, but there is no room for them now ; 
and I hope ministers will boldly tell them the arrogance and emptiness of their 
pretensions. I speak as a reformer, and as such I ask, Do the reformers of 
England want a new reform in Parliament every year! that they should imme- 
diately adopt a further extension of the elective franchise, vote by ballot, &c.? 
Do they want to remodel every department of the government ; to alienate eccle- 
siastical property ; to sweep away the corn-laws ; and to effect nearly a total reduction 
of the army? I imagine they do not want any of these things ; and yet they will 
be called upon in the House of Commons to adopt them ; for I see that legislation 
on all these objects has been promised, and therefore will of course be performed 
by some members! But, to be serious, gentlemen, we need take no account of 
these legislators; they will just do nothing in parliament, unless they change 
their opinions ; while in any case they must be responsible for having raised 
hopes of ameliorations, the disappointment of which must be followed by public 
discontents.” 

Such was the language held by those who understood and cordially sup- 
ported Lord Grey’s ministry. A clear and strong line was drawn between them 
atid the movement party. The ground taken by the government was clearly stated 
by Lord Althorp in the House of Commons, on the very first day of the meeting of 
the first reformed parliament. His lordship said,—“ I have always regarded the 
reform-bill as a measure which should be Fina, with regard to the constitution 
of this house ; but I have regarded it, at the same time, only as a means by which 
other improvements and other reforms should be effected.” 

This was a fundamental principle with Lord Grey’s ministry,—“ THE REFORM- 
BILL A FINAL MEASURE, SO FAR AS THE CONSTITUTION OF THE House or Com- 
MONS WAS CONCERNED.” Whereas the movement party at once declared, that 
they only looked upon it as one step, and but a small one, in a series of constitu- 
tional changes. This party consists mainly of a knot of concealed Republicans ; 
_and the great object with them is, under the name of parliamentary reform, and 
masking their designs under high professions of loyalty, to undermine and destroy 
the whole fabric of the monarchy and aristocracy of England. 
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But Lord Grey’s administration maintained their ground steadily on this point. 
The Vote by Ballot was speedily brought forward by the movement party ; when 
Lord Althorp reasserted his former position, in these words: “ I appeal to 
every member of the late parliament, and to every one who watched the pro- 
ceedings of the House during the discussion of the Reform-bill, to say whether 
the promoters of that measure did not constantly state that, as far as the repre- 
sentation of the people was concerned, they considered it a final measure. For 
my own part, I frequently so stated it.” 

And when, as recently as in the month of May last, the question of Triennial 
Parliaments was pressed upon the House, Lord Althorp went a step farther, and 
opposed the motion, not only as a breach of this final arrangement, but as a thing 
in itself unadvisable and inexpedient. His lordship said: “ If gentlemen are 
prepared to contend, as I am not, that it is desirable that the people should have 
a direct and complete control over the votes of this House in every instance, 
without exception, let them vote for annual parliaments. But if they wish that 
the members of this House should be free agents, and act according to their 
judgments, then I have heard no reason assigned to prove that seven years is too 
long a period for them to hold their seats. And until some great evil is shewn 
to arise from the existence of parliament, as at present constituted, for that period, 
I feel it my duty to oppose any proposition for shortening its duration.” 

Such was the policy of Lord Grey’s administration. Its drift and character 
might be expressed in two words: The Reform-bill final as regarded the consti- 
tution of parliament ; but a means of further improvements in the other institu- 
tions of the country. 

But that administration is now at an end. Its fall was gradual and pro- 
gressive. First Mr. Stanley and his friends retired; then Lord Grey himself. 
Nor will any one venture to suggest that any movement or machination of the 
Tory party caused their secession. On the contrary, the main support of the 
administration in the House of Commons, on any difficult question, was con- 
stantly found to be Sir R. Peel and his band of Conservatives. The repeated 
losses sustained by the ministry arose from another quarter. Both Stanley and 
Lord Grey distinctly ascribed their withdrawal to the “ pressure from without ;” 
which, combined with the intrigues of some treacherous members of the cabinet, 
threw the government into dilemmas which to men of honour were intolerable. 

At last, by Lord Spencer’s death, Lord Althorp was removed to the upper 
house ;—that Lord Althorp, whom Earl Grey, in July last, distinctly declared 
to have been his right hand,— without whose aid in the House of Commons “ he 
would not have endeavoured to have carried on the government for an hour ;” 
—he, of whom Lord Melbourne asserted, that “ without being assured of his 
assistance and co-operation as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would never have 
undertaken the formation of the ministry.” This “ right hand,” this indispen- 
sable leader of the House of Commons, was suddenly taken away. What 
more natural than that the king should question his premier closely as to the 
possibility of repairing this irreparable loss—of supplying the place of him who 
had no equal ;—or that the end of the discussion should be a resolution taken 
by his majesy to form a stronger administration. 

Possibly some of the persons whom we are addressing may take another view 
of the matter, and may have made up their minds that Lord Melbourne was 
« ill-used,” and that the change of ministry arose out of a “ court intrigue.” 
The most awkward point about this notion is, that being wholly gratuitous, and 
resting upon no one known fact, it is not assailable by any ordinary argument. 
We shall not attempt to remove theses probably, deeply-rooted prejudices ; but 
we would entreat those who cherish them that they would still, as reasonable 
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men, look at the practical question before them, and, whatever may become of 
Whigs or Tories, would endeavour to act in the present emergency in such a way 
as may best promote the welfare of the country, with which their own dearest 
interests are all involved. 

The crisis now impending will probably terminate in a dissolution of parlia- 
ment; and the question for every man to decide is, what course, in such an 
emergency, he ought to adopt. 

Now to the persons we are addressing, whom we take to be Conservative 
Whigs— Reformers, but not Destructives—we would briefly offer one or two 
suggestions. 

1. You can no longer support Lord Grey’s ministry, or Lord Grey’s system. 
This nobleman, now seventy-one years old, has for ever retired from the stage of 
public life. Another administration, under his guidance, and carrying out his 
principles, has not been proposed ; and if proposed, could not be constructed. 

2. Neither can you resuscitate Lord Melbourne’s cabinet. That strange 
medley of Grants and Palmerstons, Ellices, Hobhouses, and what not, will 
never again cohere. No one even imagines it possible. If you entertain any 
doubt on either of these points, consult the Whig journals. In 1832, on the last 
resignation of the Whig cabinet, the call of the Reform party instantly was for 
its entire reinstatement. On the present occasion, the same party are vehement 
enough against the Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel; but they do not even 
venture a proposition as to who should replace them, if driven from the helm. 

3. Observe, then, what is the only real choice presented to you. We have 
ministerial candidates, and Durham candidates; but there are no Grey or Mel- 
bourne candidates to be met with. Sergeant Spankie and Sir W. Horne are, 
perhaps, the only solitary instances ; and what is their reception? Sir William 
explicitly says, “ I will adhere to the principles of Lord Grey’s administration.” 
And on the score of this declaration, an opposition to his election is immediately 
got up by those who call themselves the“ Reformers ” of the district ! 

In fact, those who assume this honoured name no longer pretend the least 
respect for Lord Grey or his principles. They have found a new leader in 
Lord Durham ; and at his bidding they declare for 

Triennial Parliaments ; 

Vote by Ballot ; and 

Household Suffrage. 
These are the three demands put forward by Lord Durham at the Glasgow dinner, 
and with these demands the electioneering placards of the Reform candidates, 
from the Land’s End to John O’Groat’s, are now filled. 

You, then, who have been honestly and conscientiously supporting Lord Grey, 
from 1830 to the present time, are clearly in a dilemma. The natural champion 
of your principles is gone; new creeds and dogmas are put forth; and under 
what banner shall you now enlist yourselves ? 

You have been candidly confessing, all through 1833-4, that you had carried 
“almost too much reform ;” and that the danger now was, not from the Tories, 
but from the Movement party. You cordially cheered Lord Althorp when he 
declared the Reform-bill to be, as far as the representation was concerned, 
a final measure —you supported him when he opposed the Vote by Ballot and 
Triennial Parliaments. Are you now to turn round and elect men who declare 
for both these changes? Can you do this, and yet reproach Sir Robert Peel with 
“apostasy,” when he declares his willingness to leave the Reform-bill undisturbed 
and intact? The least regard to consistency must forbid it. 

Mr. Hobhouse asked at Bath, “ Do we want a new reform in parliament 
every year?” We repeat the question. 
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No one will maintain the Reform-bill to have been a perfect measure — least 
of all will the Tories call it so. But their feelings in that matter are such as these : 
After all our opposition to it, and with all our conviction that we could devise a 
hundred schemes more just and quite as popular —still, the thing above all things 
to be avoided is this everlasting constitution-making. Keep the present system, 
Whiggish as it is, rather than be perpetually tinkering your electoral system. 

But the demand of the Durham party is not merely for a change— it is for a 
vast advance towards a pure democracy. They call, now, not for some trivial 
amendment, but for a change far more extensive than was the Reform-bill itself ! 

The Ballot would cause a perpetual struggle of wits between landlords’ agents 
and tenants, which should most deceive the other. At present the influence of 
mob-popularity on one side is counteracted by the influence of property on the 
other. The Ballot aims to get rid of the last, and to leave the hired demagogue 
and the dispenser of beer in undisputed possession of the field. 

Triennial Parliaments—which in practice would be biennial, or even more 
frequent—would render it difficult for any man to vote in parliament without 
thinking more of the hustings than of the arguments adduced. 

But household suffrage, now boldly and unreservedly put forward, goes at once 
to establish a government differing in name only from that of the United States. 
It would more than quadruple, if carried into effect, the constituency of the empire. 

Take an instance or two. The voters in the borough of Finsbury, in June last, 
were between 8000 and 9000: the inhabited houses in that borough were 
twenty-seven thousand! Leeds, at the last election, had 4500 voters: but Leeds 
has nearly twenty-six thousand inhabited houses. The electors at Manchester are 
7000 : but the inhabited houses in that borough are above thirty thousand ! 

Yet Lord Durham, who himself constructed the Reform-bill, and who was 
a member of that cabinet which, by the mouth of Lord Althorp, declared the 
measure to be a complete and final one,—this same Lord Durham now un- 
blushingly comes forward and demands household suffrage, without limitation to 
ten pound or any other value, and without reference to rateability or payment. 
And the identical Mr. H. W. Hobhouse, who at Bath asked, “ Do we want a 
further extension of the elective franchise?’ is now advocating, in Finsbury, 
this enormous extension ! 

Let it be borne in mind, also, that the very same parties who are now insisting 
on household suffrage, without regard to value or rateability, are also urging the 
right of lodgers to vote ; and have actually already entered their names on the 
rate-books of some of the largest metropolitan parishes. The vestry of Maryle- 
bone has discussed and decided the question in favour of their admission! So 
that here we have universal suffrage actually presenting itself at our very doors, 
and almost demanding entrance ! 

Consider, then, you that honestly supported Lord Grey as a Constitutional and 
Conservative Reformer, whether these were the lengths to which you intended to 
be carried. You will say, No! Then stop, and consider, before you proceed too far. 
There is no Lord Grey now before you; you cannot, therefore any longer give 
him your support. Neither is there any Melbourne cabinet to be reinstated ; no 
one imagines such a thing, nor is there a single candidate in the three kingdoms 
who asks your vote on any such ground. Your choice must be made,— either 
for Durham, and a new reform-bill—alias a republic—or to grant a trial for 
the men who now hold the reins of government. There is no middle course to 
be taken. 

But you shrink back at the idea. Support the Tories! Never! So far as 
this is the exclamation of consistent principle, we honour it; nevertheless, we 
beseech you to reflect a few moments longer on the subject. 
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We have already observed, that there is no longer any Lord Grey for you to 
support. We will venture to go a step further, and to say, that the nearest 
approach to the policy of the last two years of Lord Grey’s government must be 
that which Sir R. Peel cannot but of necessity follow. 

You shrink back at this assertion; but let facts speak. Consult the records 
of Parliament, and see what have been the votes of Sir R. Peel and his friends 
during the last two sessions. 

They voted against the Irish church temporalities bill ; and so did Mr. Stanley 
and Sir James Graham, two statesmen whose Whiggism is unquestioned. They 
also voted against the bill for forcing open the universities ; but beyond these 
two votes, what has been the amount of opposition given by them to government ? 
Mr. Richard Gooch has published a Book of the Reformed Parliament, in which 
the principal votes of every member during the last two sessions stand recorded. 
From this table it appears that, in the sessions 1833-1834, Sir Robert Peel gave 
twelve votes in favour of Lord Grey’s administration, and five against it. 

And, on the other hand, how many times, when hard beset by the movement 
party,—when bullied by O'Connell and teased by Hume,—has the powerful 
hand of Sir R. Peel been stretched out to bring them safely to land, when his mere 
absence would have left them in a whirlpool of confusion and dismay. In fact, a 
stranger, taking up our parliamentary records for 1833 and 1834, and knowing 
nothing of Whig or Tory, could not fail to draw the conclusion, from a general 
attention to the proceedings of those sessions, that if Lord Althorp left his post, 
Sir. R. Peel was, beyond all comparison, the only man to take his place and 
carry on his duties ;—the general agreement of sentiment was so plain; the 
importance of his aid so obvious. 

But a panic seems to possess some minds at the idea of the accession of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel to power. They fancy the Reform-bill 
already repealed, and some Turkish or Algerine system of government established. 

We would earnestly desire to restore such persons to a little quiet self- 
possession. A few moments of calm recollection would probably restore the 
balance of their minds. 

Has not the course of events in England constantly tended, for more than a 
century past, to augment the power of the democracy? Has not the popular 
voice, so far from being insufficiently heard, been in fact unduly powerful— 
powerful even when exerted only by the minority? Was not the Test-act re- 
pealed, and that while Sir Robert Peel was leader of the House of Commons, 
in consequence of the popular demand? Yet the Dissenters, in whose favour it 
was repealed, constitute but a small portion of the community. But they were 
active in calling for its repeal, and the Churchmen passive as to its continuance ; 
and accordingly its repeal was conceded. 

In like manner, the Catholic Relief-bill was chiefly called for by Ireland. 
The majority in England was opposed to the concession; but the clamour of the 
Catholic minority was the loudest, and it was attended to. The success of the 
Reform-bill was a still more remarkable instance of the power of the popular 
voice. In the former House of Commons, nearly three hundred members sat by 
nomination or purchase. Yet in this very assembly did the bill pass which 
utterly and for ever terminated both purchase and nomination, and made the 
whole House of Commons, not only in name, but in fact, a representation of the 
people! 

Looking at this brief history of the last few years, it is really marvellous to 
hear some persons talk as though it were or ever could be in the power of this 
or that statesman to repeal the Reform-bill—to disfranchise Leeds and Man- 
chester, and to re-establish Gatton and Old Sarum. The man who can, upon 
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reflection, believe in the possibility of this revulsion, is in a fit state of mind to 
give credence to any thing! 

No! our danger lies in another and a totally different direction. There is no 
possibility of retrogression ; but there is both a possibility and an actual danger 
of going forwards with too much speed. 

We quote from a friendly journal a few remarks in illustration of this 
danger :-— 

“* Richard Lovell Edgeworth, in that entertaining work, his Autobiography, tells 
us of an adventure arising out of one of his philosophical experiments, which had 
nearly cost him his life. 

‘* He was at one period eagerly bent on the invention of a locomotive carriage. 
His most successful attempt in this line consisted of a very large wheel, or pair of 
wheels, within the circumference of which the rider sat, and directed and impelled 
the movements of his machine. 

*« On level ground this plan answered tolerably : on an ascent, not so well. But 
Mr. Edgeworth ventured one day to propel it down a descending road of some 
length, and having a considerable fall. He soon found himself whirling at a terrific 
pace, and discovered that he had lost all kind of control over his vehicle. Not fan- 
cying an encounter, which he knew would soon take place, he threw himself out, and 
escaped with slight injury ; but the machine continued its descent with continually 
increasing speed, till it came into collision with some obstacle, and was instantly 
dashed to pieces. 

** No illustration of this kind can offer a perfect parallel. Our anticipations of 
the future are by no means so gloomy as to involve destruction to the State or to the 
Constitution. But we can clearly see, that the new political machine which the 
Whigs have invented and brought into use,—to wit, the Reformed Parliament, is one 
which requires both great sagacity and also great energy to direct and to control ; 
energy and sagacity, in short, which its own inventors and constructors have pub- 
licly, and before the world, confessed themselves to be wholly deficient in. 

‘“« The machine in question is a large one, and its movements are directed by a 
company or ‘ cabinet’ of about a dozen persons. About nine months since, four of 
these simultaneously threw themselves out of the vehicle, declaring themselves 
unwilling to be hurried along at the pace at which it was then going. 

«« Why did Mr. Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and Lord 
Ripon, secede from the ministry last summer? Because, if their own declarations 
are to be taken, they found themselves impelled along a road in which they believed 
that dangers abounded,— dangers so great, as to make it preferable to quit the vehicle 
rather than incur the risk. 

“On that very occasion an address was offered to Lord Grey by the leading 
Whigs of both houses, imploring him not to give up the management of the machine. 
He promised to remain by it, but expressed his regret and annoyance at ‘ the pressure 
from without,’ which he felt to be hurrying him forward at an unsafe speed. 

‘* In two months more his sense of the danger had so far increased, that he also, 
the captain of the company, followed Mr. Stanley’s example, and flung himself from 
his elevated post ; glad to find himself once more in safety on the turf by the road-side. 

‘“* The machine was brought to a temporary pause by the close ofthe session ; but 
another stage of its career was shortly to commence. A circumstance occurred 
which brought on a conversation between the proprietor of the machine and the new 
conductor or captain, who had taken the command on Lord Grey’s secession ; and in 
that conversation it was naturally and most anxiously asked by the proprietor, 
whether the perils which had marked the last stage of the journey would be repeated, 
or whether there was any hope of a more safe and peaceable progress. The answers 
to these inquiries added to the anxiety already felt, and produced a very natural 
resolve to seek for a company possessing more prudence and more energy. 

“« We have carried on the illustration sufficiently far. Let us drop it, and appeal 
to bare and naked facts, 
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«« Did not four of the most able and sagacious members of the cabinet secede in 
June last?’ Did not Lord Grey at the same instant of time complain of the ‘ pressure 
from without?’ And did he not a few weeks after withdraw from office in despair of 
resisting that pressure ? 

‘«« But there is a misplacing of the blame, often discernible, when this ‘ pressure 
from without’ is spoken of. It has always existed, and often in as great force and 
activity as at present. The change is not in the creation of a new power, but in the 
increased facility and glibness with which the new legislative machine yields to the 
operation of an influence which has always been felt. 

“ Under the old system of representation, the nomination boroughs furnished a 
steadying power, a sort of ballast to the engine. From this counteracting power it 
resulted, that the ‘ pressure from without’ seldom worked any mischief. But now 
you have thrown overboard your ballast, and the machine moves with a touch. It is 
from this that the danger arises, of its flying too fast and too far, if the external action 
of the democratic principle be not met by the power of a hand competent to govern. 

‘* And what, then, were we to consider as the policy of the cabinet which followed 
Lord Grey’s— to wit, that of Lord Melbourne? Beyond doubt, it was a yielding 
policy ; it was a giving way to this ‘ pressure from without,’ to which Lord Grey and 
Mr. Stanley refused to yield. It was, in short, an abandonment of Lord Grey’s 
system, and a tacit acquiescence in the Movement. 

“ This was perceptible enough, too, in another quarter. The Westminster Review, 
the organ of the Radical or Republican party, after reproaching, in one of its late 
numbers, the Whig party with the utmost bitterness, nevertheless adds, ‘ But for all 
this, support the Whigs! stick to the Whigs!’ And it gives a very natural reason: 
‘because, under their management, divers great questions are rapidly drifting to 
leeward, which would instantly be brought to a mooring if the Tories were to regain 
power.’ 

“‘ How exactly does this confession agree with our illustration ;—‘ drifting to 
leeward !’ which is exactly the same thing as Mr. Edgeworth’s down-hill danger. 

‘* But some may say, Ought not these questions to ‘ drift to leeward?’ Ought 
not the government to feel this ‘ pressure from without?’ 

** Who are you that ask the question? Ifyou are a movement man, doubtless 
that is your opinion. But if you have been an honest supporter of Lord Grey and his 
policy, then you ought to think differently ; for he thought differently. 

‘* The imperceptible advance of the movement is prodigious, and may well excite 
alarm. It may be detected in the professions of the candidates now, as compared 
with 1832. Mr. Henry Hobhouse, for instance, stood for Bath in 1832, and laughed 
at ‘the push-on keep-moving gentry,’ as he called them. He spoke of Hume as one of 
the ‘ mountain-party,’ and asked, ‘ Do the Reformers want a new Reform in Parliament 
every year, that they call for Vote by Ballot, and a further extension of the Suffrage ? 
Do they want to remodel every department of the State, to alienate Church Property, 
to sweep away the Corn Laws, and to reduce the Army? I imagine that they do not 
want any of these things.’ 

‘* Such were the sentiments of Mr. Hobhouse in 1832 ; and yet we now find him 
addressing the electors of Finsbury in favour of Vote by Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, 
Household Suffrage, and what not ! 

** Just so Mr. Young, of Marylebone, who was formerly chairman of Sir W. 
Horne’s committee in 1832 ; thus supporting Lord Grey’s policy ; and who now 
himself comes forward on the movement doctrines. And similar changes are visible 
all over the country. 

* In short, the only choice before us is to give way to the movement, and to 
dash on into a republic, through the road of a bloody revolution, or to take our stand 
now on the side of those who would guide our powerful legislative machine with 
some degree of judgment and sagacity.” 


Take, then, a deliberate and serious review of the professions of the candidates 
who present themselves before you. You will find them, for the most part, 
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ranging themselves into two classes: the one class signifying a willingness to 
acquiesce in his majesty's choice of ministers, and expressing a desire to preserve 
our national institutions—the other pledging themselves to a fixed and unre- 
lenting opposition to the new cabinet, and at the same time pledging themselves, 
in direct departure from Lord Grey's policy, to demand new and extensive constitu- 
tional changes. Now examine closely into the declared intentions of each of these 
parties. From the first, it is impossible that you can have any just grounds ofalarm. 
All they propose or intend is, to proceed rather more carefully and cautiously 
than heretofore. Can you imagine for an instant, that it is either their intention, 
or that it is in their power, to resuscitate the defunct boroughs, or to disfran- 
chise the manufacturing towns? You will not be so absurd as to suppose it 
possible. Nor can you believe that, with all the power of the public mind acting 
on the House of Commons, they can refuse any reasonable or necessary reforms, 
either in church or state. But the case is very different on the other side. The 
party now demanding your suffrages in that direction is not Lord Grey's party, 
nor Lord Melbourne’s. Could you defeat and expel the present administration, 
it is not the last or the preceding premier that you would recall. Every candidate 
who now asks your support as an opposition man, tells you that his principles 
are not those of Grey or of Althorp, but of Durham! Vote by Ballot, which 
Lord Althorp opposed—Triennial Parliaments, which he declared to be inde- 
fensible—and Household Suffrage, which is tantamount to nothing less than a 
pure democracy,—are now made the battle-words in the contest. If you return 
a majority of opposition candidates in the coming election, you do, in effect, 
declare for Lord Durham and a new Reform-bill ! 

But are you really prepared for a purely democratic government? for to such 
must Household Suffrage inevitably and instantly conduct us! Is the notion, 
so long cherished by historians and publicists, a baseless fancy —that the British 
constitution was the most perfect of all forms of government? Are we to discard 
as an absurdity that system of checks which has long combined freedom and dura- 
bility, and fly at once to that republican theory which has had a hundred trials, 
and never yet one instance of a century’s continuance ? 

And are we not only to plunge into this chaos of change and mutability, 
but also to incur the certainty of a long-protracted and not unbloody contest ? 
For are we to suppose it possible that the monarchy of England, so deeply rooted 
in the affections of the people, and her aristocracy, of power scarcely equalled in 
Europe, can be uprooted and swept away without a struggle of the most fearful 
and portentous kind ? 

And what is the inducement which should lead us into this terrible warfare? 
What object, what substantial gain can be presented to us, to compensate for the 
losses, almost beyond calculation, which must be incurred ¢ 

Ask yourselves these questions before you choose your side in the coming 
struggle. The ultimate results of the Reform-bill, in the removal of all abuses, 
cannot be prevented by any human being. There is no real danger to be incurred 
by a moment’s pause, for rest and calm consideration. Buta peril of the most 
serious and appalling character lies before you, if you commit the empire to the 
care of Durham, Hume, and O’Connell, and thus precipitate, without reason or 


apology for so desperate a course, your native land into the gulf of revolution 
and civil war! 


J. Moycs, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square. 


